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SIX MONTHS 


IN THE DARDANELLES. 


BY ZACHABONA. 


I, THE PRELIMINARIES. 


THERE was snow on the 
ground when we mobilised at 
the Tower of London, and there 
were enemy submarines in the 
Bristol Channel when we groped 
out of Avonmcuth in a slight 
fog. An officer told me confi- 
dentially that. our address 
would be “ British Expedition- 
ary Force, Mediterranean,” but 
it was not until we were almost 
in Biscay that some one started 
the whisper “ Dardanelles.” A 
corporal reported the matter 
(unofficially) to the ship’s ser- 
geant-major, the warrant-offi- 
cers’ mess masticated the idea 
with their late dinner, and 
next morning the blessed word 
was skilfully but casually 
dropped into the ship’s adju- 
tant’s ear. He—the sceptic !— 
merely paused to say “Rot!” 
and went on dictating the 
order for the day. Personally, 
I recalled a green poster I had 
seen a night or two before out- 
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side Piccadilly Tube Station, 
which said, “ British Fleet in 
Action in the Dardanelles,” 
but at that particular moment, 
when everybody’s mind was 
bent on the great spring offen- 
sive almost due in France, it 
seemed impossible and more 
that a fresh expeditionary 
force was setting out for a 
destination so far overseas, and 
that we were the advance- 
guard of that force. Could it 
be that we were going to swell 
the garrison in Egypt? Too 
many Generals and red tabs on 
board. Long before Malta we 
had exhausted most of the 
theories, and resigned ourselves 
with the reflection that ‘ours 
was not to reason why.” But, 
impatient enough, we wished 
we knew a little more about 
the job in hand. 


The day after we left Malta 
—where I lunched delightfully . 
L 
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in two languages with a French 
sailor, and for my pains was 
shown the real inside of one of 
their battleships, from the wire- 
less room below the water-line 
to the topmost gun-turret—we 
came in sight of a coast-line, 
low and apparently somewhat 
rugged. It could not be Africa, 
since it was on our port side, 
and as far as a small atlas 
could tell us, it could only be 
one other place, unless we 
had performed some remark- 
able evolutions in the night. 
Greatly daring (as I now see), I 
approached the Chief Engineer 
and asked him what cape it 
was I could see on our port 
bow. “That,” said he, “is 
Cape Matapan.” And the 
coast, of course, was Corinth. 
So then there was no more 
doubt in anybody’s mind what 
was afoot, the Generals and 
“red tabs” unlocked their 
tongues a little, and the devil 
of unrest seized the rest of us, 
and made every shipboard day 
until the journey’s end drearily 
long and unprofitable. We 
longed to be “ getting on with 
it,” whatever it was. 


Tuesday of the first week 
in March saw us outside the 
island of Lemnos, one of the 
most northerly in the Archi- 
pelago. In the absence of any 
guiding buoys we sounded our 
way slowly up a channel be- 
tween two long headlands. So 
narrow is the head of this 
channel that what lies beyond 
is withheld from you until you 
slip through and find yourself 
in one of the most perfect land- 
locked harbours you could well 
imagine, ringed round with 
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sheltering hills. And it held a 
surprise for us that morning. 

“Ts the whole British fleet 
here, then?” some one asked, 
in the first flush of astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes, and the French!” 
said some one else. 

Amongst other things we 
saw a wireless station already 
erected, and more ships of all 
sizes and purpose than we 
had the patience to count. I 
should think we steamed a mile 
and a half up the bay to our 
anchorage—which gives some 
idea of the capacity of what is 
now called Mudros harbour. 


Having heard the anchor- 
chain rattle down, we looked 
at each other and at the fleet 
of warships and transports, and 
asked or thought, “ Well, what 
next?” This, I must remind 
the reader, was early in March. 
The first thing to do was to 
get some news. It was a diffi- 
cult matter, and we frequently 
grumbled that folk at home 
very likely knew all that was 
happening, while we, who were 
next door to being on the spot, 
knew nothing. The flagship 
at that time, if I remember 
right, was H.M.S. Hussar, and 
it will therefore be understood 
that there was no more popular 
daily caller at our gangway 
than the Hussar’s picket-boat. 
How we plied them with our 
questions—many of them seem- 
ing idiotic to the sailors, but 
we had been nigh a fortnight 
at sea—and how they trifled 
with our enthusiasms! And 
then, one great day, we heard 
that the Hussar was lending 
us a picket-boat, and that the 
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crew would feed aboard our 
vessel and return to the flag- 
ship every night. Never was 
a crew more studiously looked 
after! For reward we had the 
privilege, after the early morn- 
ing trip, of seating the cox- 
swain in a corner and squeezing 
him of his news. Alas! it was 
whiles doleful enough, such as 
the morning he brought us 
tidings of the Ocean’s fate and 
then the Irresistible’s. But he 
generally had a crumb of 
comfort. 

“Any news of the forts, 
cox?” we would ask him. 

“Yes, they’ve had another 
go at Sedd-el-Bahr, and Kum- 
Kale’s a lump o’ history by 
now, as ye might say. Narrows 
is next, but them blasted 
mines... .” 

“All very well, cox, but you 
Navy fellows are having all 
the fun here. Where do we 
come in?” 

“Oh, you,” said the cox, 
drawing his hand slowly across 
his wizened mouth, to hide a 
smile, I believe,—‘‘you’re a 
luxury out here, as it were. 
But I wouldn’t lose any sleep 
over it if I were you.” 


Followed a spell of madden- 
ing inactivity. We knew so 
little, and so much was happen- 
ing. Transports kept pouring 
in, and warships kept moving 
out—and coming back with 
the dawn. Though 40 miles 
from the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles, we sometimes heard 
them at work, and if we did 
not—well, our cox did his best 
to fillin the blank. As well as 
we could, we had to content 
ourselves with the mild excite- 
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ment of a pull to shore in the 
ship’s boats and a short route- 
march. One day two of us 
went exploring. There was a 
ridge of hills that had fascin- 
ated us, and we longed to see 
beyond, so away we went in 
the picket-boat one fine Sunday 
morning, and landed at Port 
Mudros, which is on the east 
side of the bay. 

The landing-stage, which at 
that time looked like a heap of 
decrepit fish-creels, was a scene 
of bustle and industry very 
puzzling to the natives. With 
something like bewilderment 
in their faces they stood 
around, some in  goatskin 
jackets in addition to the 
peasant dress of bloomers and 
very elegant hose, watching 
the Australians and the French 
disembarking flour and running 
the sacks up the temporary 
tramway in trolleys to their 
respective camps. The French 
seemed never to take off their 
dove-blue greatcoats, even in 
the hottest noon, yet they 
worked hard and kept cheer- 
ful witha). 

On our left, as we climbed 
the road to Port Mudros vil- 
lage, was the British camp, set 
amid some windmills. Passing 
the Consul’s house, with its 
staring blue front, we entered 
the village, and at once encoun- 
tered the usual enterprising 
native merchant. All the world 
over this is the type which be- 
lieves that the soldier lives by 
milk chocolate and Sunlight 
soap, for he never by any acci- 
dent has anything else to sell. 
We successfully overbore this 
attack, only to be invited, a 
few yards farther on, to get 
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drunk on penny glasses of what 
the label said was ‘“ Koniac.” 
Escape lay in the direction of 
the local church. As we passed 
in, we noticed an Australian 
tied up to a post: first taste 
of Field Punishment No. I. 
Inside the chureh, which was 
a square building, and twice 
the size of any village kirk I 
know, we were permitted to 
light a taper. We first made 
our offerings, over which or 
some other trifle the two func- 
tionaries at the door (the beadle 
and the senior elder I took them 
te be) talked with quarrelsome 
voices all the time we were 
inside. For ten minutes we 
trod the tiled floor, noticed the 
marble etceteras, and looked 
with curiosity at the panels, 
which I took to be oleographs. 
Then we came outside into the 
squalor of the dwelling-houses, 
which seemed also to be hen- 
runs and pig-sties combined. 
A group ef frowsy women 
watched us from a mud door- 
step. We took to the baked 
fields. 

Rough-going for half a mile 
brought us to the beginning of 
our climb. We bent our backs 
to it, but not before remarking 
that neither bush nor tree broke 
the barren slope. Half-way 
up, a Greek shepherd lad was 
tootling an air, with the sheep- 
bells for a clangorous orchestra. 
Wrapt in his reedy solo, he let 
us past without a glance. I 
have rarely been rewarded with 
such a prospect as burst upon 
us at the top. Some scenes in 
the Galloway hills rivalled it 
in my mind’s eye, but for range 
this view was wonderful. Nat- 
urally, our first search was for 


the Gallipoli peninsula, which, 
however, was ten miles too far 
away to be distinet. But we 
saw the Samothracian peaks 
with their snow-caps on, the 
mountains of Imbros, too, and 
in another direction the hill- 
spires of the Balkan mainland. 
It was a noble sight, like being 
in a balloon, especially when 
we looked down on the British 
Fleet in the bay below, lying 
like so many toy boats in a 
bath. We were loth to leave 
the spot, but a slightly higher 
hill beyond attracted us, and a 
nullah gave us easy passage. 
We found ourselves forestalled 
by a party of naval officers, and 
I thought I recognised Rupert 
Brooke. In after days, when 
we talked of his lamented death, 
we liked to think that he had 
that view ere he quested for 
vaster prospects. May his soul 
sing for ever ! 

Coming down a bridle-path 
to the fields below, we chanced 
upon a little stone hut with 
open door. Inside we found a 
stone-flagged floor, a wooden 
bench, a tiny altar, and an 
ikon in the window. No hab- 
itation of any sort stood near 
it. It was less than a mile 
from the village. After much 
speculation we wrote it off 
a dissenters’ meeting - place. 
Passing through the village 
to the quay, a band of Zouaves, 
their arms linked, met us in 
the way. They broke off their 
“Carmen” song to give us a 
happy “B’jour, m’sieurs,” which 
we as happily returned. They 
were singing again next mo- 
ment. <A glad sight on a glad 
day. 

Late that night we had word 
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that a large working-party we 
had sent ashore was marooned 
in a lighter on a sandbank, the 
picket - boat towing it being 
also stuck fast. It looked like 
a night’s lodging in the open 
for our eighty odd men, but we 
manned the ship’s boats with 
soldier crews and set off to the 
rescue. My boat had four oars. 
It was a hard pull, for they 
were a goodish way out, the 
night as black as a tunnel, 
and the exercise was unusual 
to the scratch crew. By means 
of a variety of hails into the 
night, answered all too flip- 
pantly from the lighter, we 
located them at last and pulled 
alongside. It was plain what 
had happened. The picket- 
boat had grounded first, and 
then the lighter, with the way 
she had on her, ran out her 
tow-length and up the bank. 
We were greeted uproariously 
by the marooned military. 
“Don’t mind us,” was one 
expression of Cockney ingrati- 
tude, “we was just gettin’ aht 
to wade back.” We cut their 
cackle for them, and ordered 
so many into each boat. It 
took us till midnight to get 
them off, and we were all dog- 
tired with rowing, but it was a 
pleasant little diversion at a 
time when “to do” was the 
prime need of all of us. 
Another diversion was a 
three days’ storm, with appro- 
priate equinoctial gales, which 
gave us the chance of tasting 
some real Navy weather in the 
picket-boat. More than one of 
the gentlemen of the Staff, 
whose duties took them out 
and about in the harbour, paid 
toll to those heavy seas, which, 
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land-locked though we were, 
raced funnel-high for the best 
part of a week. Ships’ boats 
were smashed to matchwood 
against the side, lighters drifted 
ashore, and one Union Castle 
liner only escaped beaching at 
the head of the bay by the 
superb seamanship of her cap- 
tain. The experience should 
have been a lesson in the 
treachery of the sea in these 
parts, yet similar storms long 
afterwards found us_ unpre- 
pared, and with bow mueh 
more at stake! But that in 
its proper place. 

Thus and thus we whiled 
away the weeks of waiting— 
a tedious, anxious, gnawing 
time, when nobody did any 
work to speak of, because 
nobody knew exactly what 
was required of him. Nobody 
knew that Sir Ian Hamilton 
had arrived at Tenedos (be- 
tween us and the Peninsula), 
and made those fateful recon- 
naissances he afterwards so 
finely described. And so, too, 
nobody had the faintest idea 
why we all suddenly turned 
our bows towards Egypt and 
sailed away. It seemed the 
strangest proceeding. It was 
also the wisest and boldest, as 
things were, if a humble ob- 
server may presume to say so. 
I have heard it said with 
bitterness that it ruined the 
ultimate success of the expe- 
dition. I venture to affirm 
that it was the salvation of 
the initial landing, which other- 
wise simply must have been an 
ignominious failure. 

By a fortunate chance our 
boat put in at Port Said 
instead of Alexandria. This 
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gave us an opportunity to see 
the Canal in a state of defence, 
for it was not long after the 
abortive Turkish attack, and 
although the trenches were 
empty, the men were not far 
away. Nine hours in the train 
across the delta land brought 
us to Alexandria, which was 
full of American sailors airing 
pro-German sentiments over 
their drinks. That sort of 
thing cost them more than 
one cracked skull in the en- 
suing weeks, when British and 
Australian soldiers were pres- 
ent to hear them. Of course, 


most of it was simply bragga- 
docio, and the officers whom 
we met disclaimed the silly 
pranks of their men; but it 
caused a good deal of un- 
pleasantness in the town, for 
our men were in no mood 
to stand that kind of “rag- 
ging.” 

In Alexandria we settled 
down to the hard grind of 
final preparations—very exact- 
ing parades, inspections, ad- 
ministrative arrangements, and 
the thousand and one things 
that were necessary. The 
Great Day was at hand. 


II, THE LANDING. 


Alexandria was like an oven, 
and the swarm of “red tabs” 
did not add to the comfort of 
the place. (You have to be 
so mighty particular with the 
Staff about.) I was passing 
the Bourse one afternoon with 
a friend when we encountered 
two of the “brass hats.” Our 
salute was cordially acknow- 
ledged by the senior, a sparse- 
built man, whose jutting chin 
as he strode along at a 
great pace was almost the 
only feature of his face you 
noticed. 

“About the first cheerful 
brass hat I’ve come across,” 
commented my friend. “A 
General, too.”” Which seemed 
te surprise him the more, 

“Yes,” I said; “and if you’d 
been in the habit of improving 
your mind with the picture 
papers you'd have recognised 
the C.-in-C.” 

“Say, my puttees even?” 

‘‘You’re safe now,” I told 


him ; “the C.-in-C. never looks 
back, they say.” 

Which was to be corrobor- 
ated. 

Sir Ian Hamilton stayed 
about a week; and when the 
redistribution of troops to 
transports was complete he 
was off again to Lemnos, there 
to confer with the Navy on 
the how and the when. We 
who followed him at a week’s 
distance well remember the 
voyage for the Manitou inci- 
dent, among other things. Our 
ship was not within sight of 
the affair, though we had a 
taste of it the same night; 
but I had the whole story from 
a Scots skipper I know. He 
was in it, and rather en- 
joyed it. 

“Our rendezvous,” he told 
me, “was Skyros [S.W. of 
Lemnos], and we were nearly 
there when we picked up a 
wireless message saying that 
enemy torpedo craft was about. 
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I had an Armoured Car 
Squadron on board, so we 
were ready for anything that 
tackled us above water with 
machine - guns ranged along 
the sides. The next message 
we got was that the Royal 
George had been attacked. 
Well, she was just up ahead 
of me, with part of the Naval 
Division on board. That mes- 
sage proved to be an error, 
though. The Manitou was 
meant, and three torpedoes 
were fired—every one of which, 
as you know, missed. There 
must have been a bit of a 
turn -up on board, because 
when we came up—and we 
had our boats slung out ready 
—there was any amount of 
flotsam about — boards, poles, 
empty petrol-drums, all things 
likely to float. 

“Meanwhile the torpedo- 
boat (it wasn’t a submarine) 
had fied for the Asiatic side; 
but the Kennet and another 
of our destroyers were already 
racing to cut off the enemy’s 
retreat, which they succeeded 
in doing and finally forced her 
to run aground. The crew, I 
believe, were mostly Germans, 
though it was a Turkish 
destroyer. 

“But we had a second sur- 
prise to come, When we got 
into Skyros harbour there was 
the Canopus and several others 
within ten miles of the affair. 
And, to crown all, it came out 
that the Turkish destroyer had 
been picked up by our signal 
station, and was seen to be 
flying the French or Russian 
flag,—I forget which. That 


was how she got so close to 
the Manitou —too close, as it 
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happened, to fire her torpedoes 
accurately.” 


This was the captain’s story. 
I suppose we shall never know 
exactly in what danger our 
fleet of transports stood dur- 
ing that critical time; but it 
can hardly be doubted that 
the destroyer which was so 
effectually put out of action 
had several submarine or 
other accomplices in the neigh- 
bourhood. Which brings me 
to the experience we had 
on board the Southland 
(formerly known to us as 
the Vadderland), The troops 
on board were the Ist Bat- 
talion King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, destined for such 
great deeds before the moon 
waned, and various Staff de- 
tails, It was our second night 
out from Alexandria, and we 
were in the channel a little to 
the N.W. of Patmos, which we 
had seen in passing that after- 
noon. We had not been out 
of sight of some island or other 
all day, and we had decided 
that every one of them was a 
glorious bolt-hole for a sub- 
marine. It would be about 9 
P.M. when some strollers on the 
promenade deck noticed a 
small craft racing towards us 
from the lee of a group of 
islands on the port side. 
Somebody voiced the thought 
which was in all our minds, 
that it was very likely the 
marine apache we had all 
secretly expected. And with 
that the ship’s engines slowed 
and stopped. That looked 
serious, and I think our pulses 
throbbed a little faster, those 
of us who stood there by the 
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rail, watching the approach of 
—what? In the ship itself 
there was now absolute still- 
ness. Many had gone to bed. 
We—a dozen of us—waited in 
an agony. Yet it was only the 
agony of being kept in sus- 
pense, for if a torpedo had 
struck us then, I do not believe 
there would have been any 
panic, which is the highest 
compliment I can offer to the 
Ist Batt. K.O.S.B.’s, whose 
fine bearing and perfect dis- 
cipline were to be relied on 
then as after when they led 
the way to the slopes of Achi 
Baba. 

The first thing to break the 
stillness of the starry night 
was the click-y-click of the 
signal lamp on the bridge. 
We saw it was signalling to 
something on our starboard 
side. Hurrying round we were 
all considerably astonished to 
see the lights and shape of a 
cruiser cutting across our bows, 
We went back to see the fun, 
but there was none, for as soon 
as the cruiser’s lights came in 
sight, the mystery boat turned 
tail and ran. A hot pursuit 
began, and we left them to it 
and went to get particulars. 
Apparently, about the same 
time as we sighted the craft 
on the port side, H.M.S. 
Dartmouth had flashed us a 
signal saying, “Stand fast, I 
am crossing your bows to 
vessel,” 


examine unknown 


That explained the sudden 
stoppage of the engines, The 
rest we had seen—our signal 
in acknowledgment and the 
beginning of the chase. So we 
filled our pipes and sat down 
to await events. 


It never 


occurred to us till long after 
that we made a fairish target 
for any other apache who 
might be about, lying there 
with hardly any way on us at 
all. It was two hours before 
the Dartmouth came back ; and 
will it be believed that, though 
consumed with expectation of 
an exciting story, all we got 
out of her was “Proceed on 
your course!” We called it 
mean and a heap of other 
things, and went to bed. 

Next day was Sunday, and 
we took part in a church 
parade that none of us still 
spared is likely to forget. The 
chaplain’s words about the one 
thing certain in our uncertain 
future went straight to the heart 
of you somehow, and we all 
stood with tight lips. Exactly 
a week later, at the same hour, 
great bursts of shrapnel were 
spraying the majority of that 
congregation with bullets, and 
they were acquitting themselves 
like men, being strong, though 
I much doubt if a single com- 
pany could now be raised out 
of what remains of that fine 
battalion. 


Sunday, April 25, came to 
us in Mudros harbour in a 
dawn of liquid gold that gave 
a sparkle and a freshness to 
the air, very invigorating for 
the high adventure of the day. 
I had been awakened in my 
stuffy cabin by the deep boom- 
ing of the gong which was our 
submarine alarm, and coming 
on deck clad in pyjamas and 
life-belt, had found the harbour 
nearly empty of craft and our- 
selves getting under way. The 
scene at the boat stations was 
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in some respects amusing. 
Senior officers in charge of 
boats were taking the roll-call, 
uniform—pyjamas and topees ; 
two or three Generals and 
Colonels, much swollen by their 
patent life-saving waistcoats, 
leitered near their allotted 
boats, disgusted with an ad- 
jutant who could conceive 
the idea of a sham alarm 
before breakfast; sergeant- 
majors and suchlike expediti- 
ously did their jobs, and the 
rest of us chittered our teeth. 
We were now outside the 
island, and heading N.E. for 
the Peninsula. We were once 
more briefly coached in what to 
do if “anything happened ”— 
it was so the submarine danger 
was always referred to—and 
then we all trooped off to 
breakfast as a dull rolling 
sound came down the wind. 
“Listen! they’re off,” said 
somebody. “Yes, and in an 
hour we're in it.” ‘‘Mean- 
while, what about porridge 
and marmalade?” We could 
see nothing as yet, so why get 
excited ? 

It was a pleasant morning, 
calm as to the sea and warm 
overhead. Dark wisps of smoke 
above the horizon ahead of us 
told of transports and warships 
on the move, And ever the 
angry mutterings in the air 
grew louder. The towering 
outline of Imbros appeared on 
our port, and with that we 
began to see the flashes of the 
naval guns. It was now only 
& question of how near we 
should get, and as it was not 
our fortune to be of the actual 
landing - party, our chances 
seemed poor enough. But we 
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need not have worried our- 
selves; it was to fall out that 
each and all got a fair share 
and more of the events of that 
fateful day. 

Slowly now, but sure of her 
way, our ship steamed in 
among the other transports 
already at anchor off Cape 
Helles. Many of them were 
busy disgorging troops into 
small trawlers, lighters, horse- 
boats, and the like. Others 
were by now empty, with 
orders to “stand by.” Nearer 
the shore than the transports 
were the battleships, and it 
was (to our great joy) actually 
in the battle line that our ship 
came to rest for the time being. 
We saw everything—the air 
roared, the land ahead seemed 
te be spouting great earth and 
gas clouds where our shells 
burst, and presently—could it 
be, that splash near by ?—yes, 
we observed with much satis- 
faction that they were shelling 
us—WE WERE UNDER FIRE! 

The novelty of the latter 
experience and of the noise 
generally wore off incredibly 
soon, and we settled down to 
mark the progress of the day. 
Our binoculars and our maps 
claimed us, and for the next 
ten hours of daylight we were 
never far away from either. 

I made it my first concern 
to discover if and where a 
landing had been effected. It 
was a difficult matter. To- 
wards Sedd-el-Bahr (where 
the forts were beginning to 
reek with bursting shells) I 
saw a transport with her nose 
well up the beach. This was 
the River Clyde, then in the 
act of letting loose out of her 
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riven side those unspeakably 
gallant men of the Munster, 
Dublin, and other regiments, 
whom Col. Doughty - Wyllie 
(amongst us only the day 
before) afterwards led to the 
capture of a strong redoubt 
and to his death. 

Between us and the River 
Clyde, in the lee of the low 
scrubby cliffs, I could make out 
a flag-pole and a dark cluster 
on the beach round about it. 
This was the point of assem- 
bly, “W” Beach, imperishably 
christened Lancashire Landing, 
to commemorate the daring of 
those Lancashire regiments 
which won through here. 
Gradually a movement be- 
came noticeable. The cluster 
spread out, took the nearest 
dunes at a run, disappeared— 
and a crackling undercurrent 
in the din of big guns firing 
was all that told of a fierce 
charge and the first trenches 
won. All the while the little 
trawlers, the tug-boats, and 
the lighters full of the finest 
soldiers, went agitatedly to and 
fro through a deluge of bullets, 
which splashed the water with 
a hiss like the rain that comes 
with thunder. 

There was now the naval 
fire to note, and I never ex- 
pect to see anything so en- 
thralling as my half-hour’s 
close observation of it. Just 
at first the Jmplacable had 
been firing with great accur- 
acy quite close to us, but 
they had the misfortune of a 
‘“‘ premature,” which we heard 
had put one turret out of 
action and explained why this 
ship had to leave the line. 
The Dublin, standing a little 
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out to sea, was playing great 
havoc with the town of Krithia, 
while on our other hand the 
Triumph (or it may have been 
the Swiftsure, I could never 
tell the difference, with that 
high, arching crane across the 
middle of each of them), Queen, 
London, and Euryalus were 
raising earth-clouds on Achi 
Baba. Nearer the mouth of 
the Narrows the bulk of the 
Fleet had concentrated, which 
allowed them free fire on Kum- 
Kale (on the Asiatic side), 
Sedd-el-Bahr, or Achi Baba as 
necessity arose. Besides our 
own ships in this area, several 
French cruisers could be dis- 
tinguished by the “cowls” on 
the funnels, and also the Russ- 
ian cruiser Askold, familiarly 
known to us as “the packet of 
Woodbines,” by reason of her 
five slim funnels! 

Watching the Dublin’s shots, 
one had a first impression of 
siege warfare. My view of 
the Peninsula off “W” Beach 
extended from the Sedd -el- 
Bahr forts along the coast to 
the higher cliffs at “ Y ” Beach, 
and inland as far as Achi Baba. 
I had therefore a clear view of 
Krithia, which I first noticed 
as a collection of whitewashed 
houses, with here and there a 
blue front and a red roof. The 
white dome of a small mosque 
could be made out, and behind 
that, on the rising ground of 
Achi Baba, some windmills. 
This, then, was the place the 
Dublin centred her attention 
upon. Her ranging shots were 
just beyond the town, but once 
she had corrected herself, she 
poured shell after shell for the 
next ninety minutes into the 
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entrenched town. Sometimes 
it was a black cloud that 
spurted up where the shell 
burst, and sometimes a terra- 
cotta or yellow, but whatever 
the hue of the resultant explo- 
sion, every shell did its work, 
and I could see whole houses 
being disintegrated, gables 
coming down solid, and gen- 
erally demolition everywhere. 
It gave an eerie feeling, this 
first glimpse of war’s ravages. 
After a brief lull, which the 
observer filled in by imagining 
a wireless message, the Dublin 
roared out again with shrapnel, 
which burst over the stricken 
town with a flash and a puff 
of white, and indicated that 
Turkish troops must either be 
concentrating on or retreating 
through Krithia. 

Meanwhile, from different 
points, a steady, heavy, un- 
nerving fire was maintained on 
the hill and also on the forts at 
the cape. As far as we could 
see, the Turkish guns were not 
replying as they might have 
been expected to do. Shells 
were dropping in the water 
round about us certainly, per- 
haps one in fifteen minutes, but 
the fort guns seemed to be 
silent, so these were supposed 
to come from Achi Baba. 
Which was annoying, because 
if ever a position was literally 
battered out of recognition by 
shell fire, Achi Baba was that 
same; and how any gun em- 
placements could live through 
such a series of earthquakes as 
were made to happen all round 
the flat summit of that wholly 
unimposing hill quite non- 
plussed us. But they had, for 
messages began to come in 


that the fire from Achi Baba 
was worrying the right flank, 
and so on. As the war- 
ships started excavating again 
with high explosives, we said 
to each other: “It will be in- 
teresting when we get Achi 
Baba to see how they had the 
guns hidden.” After a lapse 
of six months, when I am still 
looking at Achi Baba from the 
wrong side, I repeat it will be 
interesting. We have a theory 
that the hill is honeycombed in 
tiers, and that the guns are 
loaded at the back, run through 
to the front and fired, and per- 
haps slid along a trolley into 
some new gallery to be loaded 
afresh! I shall hardly be 
saying anything more than 
the obvious when I state that 
six months’ intermittent bom- 
bardment has made absolutely 
no impression on the inscrut- 
able face of Achi Baba. 

It is no time to dwell on 
what might have been, but I 
cannot deny myself mention of 
the fact that we were actually 
on the slopes of Achi Baba 
that first day, thanks to the 
dauntless K.O.S.B.’s, who 
pushed through from “Y” 
Beach to Krithia almost un- 
opposed, fought their way 
through the ruins on to the 
farther slopes, — and then, 
owing to lack of supports, 
marched all the way back 
again under a devastating fire. 
In the advance the battalion’s 
losses were small; coming back 
they were dreadfully punished, 
and eventually dug themselves 
in on the seaward side of 
Krithia to meet a force of at 
least five times their number. 
Here Colonel Koe was killed 
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next morning, and with the 
Adjutant (Captain Marrow) 
and many other officers and 
hundreds of the men already 
casualties, the battalion was 
but a remnant of its former 
self when it re-embarked for 
“W” Beach, having, it was 
said, successfully diverted the 
attention of the Turks from the 
advance on the right flank. 

“Could you have done any- 
thing else?” I asked a Scottish 
Borderer, as we sat in the scrub 
looking towards the hill long 
afterwards. 

Very deliberately he took his 
pipe from his mouth, though 
he kept his dour eyes on the 
position under discussion. 

‘“‘ Ah believe,” said he, ‘‘ pro- 
perly reinforced in the rear, we 
could ’a taken Achi Baba by 
12 noon on the day o’ the 
landin’.” 

This is the opinion of a 
serving soldier, one of the 80 
odd men still alive who won to 
the gently-rising slopes of this 
formidable position, a bone in 
our throat these six deadly 
months—and still there. 


It would be shortly after 
midday, while the bombard- 
ment was still raging, that the 
hospital ship Sicilia came up 
and put close in near “W” 
Beach. Through the glasses I 
could see the sand near the 
landing - place speckled with 
dark objects. These were the 
first stretcher cases, and they 
had to be embarked on the 
ship. The difficulty of this 
task, with the beach under in- 
cessant fire, either from Achi 
Baba or the Asiatic hillside, 
may more easily be imagined 


than I can describe it. After 
a time the hospital ship put to 
sea with all speed, and we met 
her later in the day, lingering 
near Rabbit Island, like a thing 
disconsolate seeking solitude for 
her sorrow. Her flag was at 
half-mast, so we lowered ours 
as we passed on towards the 
Peninsula; and we learned 
afterwards that what we had 
saluted was the burial of Brig.- 
General Napier, one of the first 
out of the landing-boats. 

The naval fire slackened a 
little towards mid - afternoon, 
when one or two facts emerged 
out of the general inferno of 
noise and effort, namely: (1) 
The landings at “V” and “W” 
Beaches by the 29th Division 
under Major-General Hunter 
Weston had been miraculously 
successful, in view of the 
elaborate defensive measures 
prepared for our reception. 
These latter included, besides 
the usual barbed-wire con- 
traptions — but such barbed- 
wire as nobody had ever seen 
before !—beach traps and con- 
tact mines where our men had 
to leave the boats and wade 
ashore. Also, the Turkish 
trenches along the cliff-top 
were the most finished articles 
that any army could have 
turned out, being 10 ft. deep 
in places and proofed overhead, 
It was like storming the Em- 
bankment out of Thames 
barges, with the enemy com- 
fortably ensconced with his 
guns on the second floor of 
the Savoy, only it was worse 
than that. Se much, then, for 
the miraculous landing. (2) 
The Turks having been drawn 
off by the costly diversion of 
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the K.O.S.B.’s on the left 


flank, it became necessary to 
make good our footing at the 
cape, and especially to clear 
out the Turkish remnants in 
Sedd-el-Bahr, which the French 
were to occupy. (3) The Aus- 
tralians were credited with a 
spirited dash inland at Gaba 
Tepe, farther than was at all 
safe for their communications, 
This proved to be a fairly ac- 
curate statement of events, 
theugh it did the Colonials 
rather less than justice: a 
wireless station two miles in- 
land was, they understood, one 
of the first things to be made 
possible, and make it possible 
they did, as far as the mere 
mileage was concerned. Like 
the K.O.S.B.’s, they had to 
suffer the mortification of a 
retreat, and then dispute with 
the enemy whether he was to 
have the privilege of driving 
them at the bayonet’s point 
into the sea. 

This was the general situa- 
tion as we understood it at four 
o’cleck that afternoon. News 
was plentiful, but information 
scarce, so one believed what 
one could, and kept a sharp 
look-out. 

My first sight of the Queen 
Elizabeth in action was about 
this time, when she appeared 
within half a:mile of us, 
mancuvring into position for 
the final onslaught on the 
Sedd-el-Bahr forts. The sound 
of her first 15-in. shot shook us 
all up a bit. After that we 


felt we could never mistake 
the crack of doom. Down the 
line the other big guns began 
to bark, and their terrific fire 
was seen to converge on Sedd- 
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el-Bahr, so we knew we were 
seeing the last of the fortress, 
even as we watched the high 
smooth walls crumbling feebly 
into debris. As far as we 
could see towards the mouth 
of the Dardanelles, black 
shapes against the Asiatic 
shore were spitting out their 
fire-flashes and muttering like 
remote thunder. And Sedd-el- 
Bahr was rapidly becoming a 
gigantic rubbish-heap. It was 
dusk soon after 5, and as the 
night-clouds drew up over us, 
and signal lamps began to 
wink from shore to ship, a 
flame shot up amid the ruins 
of the fort, and licked its 
tongue round the wreckage till 
the whole heart of what had 
that day been Sedd-el- Bahr 
glowed like live coal. Only 
dimly could we see the land 
ahead of us now, but out of 
the darkness of the night came 
the never -ceasing crackle of 
rifle fire and the spluttering 
note of the machine-gun. Now 
and then a star-shell went up 
like a sigh out of the earth, 
then broke into an all-reveal- 
ing gleam of electric blue or 
thinnest red. Darkness again, 
but a darkness full of noise of 
battle. So the night wore 
on. 
Before I lay down for what 
sleep was possible, I read Sir 
Ian Hamilton’s message, as 
there had been no time all day. 
It was addressed “Soldiers of 
France and of the King,” and 
ran as follows :— 


“ Before us lies an adventure 
unprecedented in modern War. 
Together with our comrades 
of the Fleet we are about to 
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force a landing upon an open 
beach in face of positions whieh 
have been vaunted by our 
enemies as impregnable. 

“The landing will be made 
good, by the help of God and 
the Navy ; the positions will be 
stormed, and the war brought 
one step nearer to a glorious 
close. 

“¢Remember,’ said Lord 
Kitchener, when bidding adieu 
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to your Commander, ‘Remem- 
ber, once you set foot upon the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, you must 
fight the thing through to a 
finish.’ 

“The whole world will be 
watching our progress. Let us 
prove ourselves worthy of the 
great feat of arms entrusted to 
us. 

“TAN HAMILTON, 
** General.” 


III. SETTLING DOWN. 


We got our orders from the 
Queen Elizabeth next morning, 
while she was participating in 
the bombardment of the posi- 


. tions above Anzac Cove. The 


place was not so known at 
that time. We knew it chiefly 
as Gaba Tepe and Fisherman’s 
Hut. But the first batch of 
christenings gave us Anzac 
(the initials, I need hardly 
explain, of the Australian and 
New Zealand Army Corps), as 
well as Lancashire Landing, 
and Fort Doughty-Wyllie at 
the Sedd-el-Bahr end. We 
steamed up the coast to Anzac 
at the first sign of day, when 
already the spits of gun fire 
were piercing the mist like 
sudden jets of gas in a dark 
room. The sun came wanly 
up behind the Turkish lines. 
Almost from the beach steep 
and ever denser cliffs of scrub 
sprang away inland, fissured 
pretty freely by difficult-look- 
ing gullies, through which the 
barest path seemed only pos- 
sible. Not a sign of any 


movement could we see any- 
where, except where bursting 
shells announced themselves in 


fan-tails of rock, bush, and 
sand hurled upward. Minus 
these the landscape looked like 
many a little cove along the 
Cornish north coast, a trifle 
bleaker perhaps in the grey 
haze. The din was almost 
equal to that at Helles, and 
certainly the industry about 
the beaches was as_ great. 
Troops were still being landed, 
and now there was the added 
necessity of hurrying stores, 
ammunition, &c, ashore. 
Meanwhile, big naval guns 
were having their say, and 
gradually one was able to note 
where our field- pieces came 
into action—though how in a 
single night they had got them 
to such craggy heights beat us 
and made us glad. From the 
Turkish positions on the Sari 
Bahr ridge we were all within 
range, and it was a lively 
occupation to watch the spout- 
ing columns of water of the 
shells that generally missed 
their mark but were always 
excitingly near. Presently, 
with a scream like the Scotch 
express coming down from 
Beattock Summit, a new note 
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struck into the deep music of 
battle, and the man in the 
yellow balloon high above our 
heads signalled that the Goeben 
was in action away over in 
the Sea of Marmora. Her 
shells—9-2” it was thought— 
livened things up for the war- 
ships and transports at Anzac 
Cove, but when she knew we 
had the range of her, thanks 
to the Omniscient Being in the 
balloon, she discreetly crept 
under the shelter of the nearest 
cliffs. Splendidly supported by 
the Indian Mountain Artillery 
and by their own reserves 
landed that morning, the 
Australians had easily broken 
the back of their task of the 
moment, which was to hold 
on and give no inch of ground. 
It was a near thing, however 
—how near may be appreci- 
ated when I mention that at 
one period all transports were 
called up and ordered to pre- 
pare to re-embark troops. 
That such a calamity was 
averted must be ascribed to 
nothing but the steel -true 
courage of the Anzac warriors, 
for none knew better than 
they that they were within 
an ace of extinction. It was 
not only that they were fight- 
ing with their backs to the 
wall—they were fighting with 
their backs to the sea/ 

Our orders took us with all 
speed to the island of Tenedos, 
and though it was an unex- 
pected treat to go to this spot 
of classic renown, every mo- 
ment away from the Peninsula 
while the landing was still 
being hotly contested seemed 
& waste, and we were glad to 
be back at Helles by the after- 
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noon. Tenedos must there- 
fore stand over until another 
time. 

The scene in the track of any 
advancing army is wonderful 
enough, but surely never was 
there a week of such feverish 
effort as set in for us that 
Monday, when the beach was 
advanced base, rail-head, and 
rendezvous all in one, and a 
step from the beach took you 
into the trenches. Of course, 
the very first thing to do when 
you got ashore was to find 
yourself a hole. I shall not 
say a dug-out, because it took 
the Turks a day or two to get 
used to us, and not till their 
shell fire began to slacken was 
it possible to evolve the dug- 
out from the deep scrape which 
had somehow served. There 
was then an outbreak of the 
most wonderful and fantastic 
eave-dwellings ever thought 
of, culminating in a terrace 
of very desirable underground 
residences, “sea view,” and all, 
rejoicing in the address “ Home 
Place.” And so, with some- 
where to give a certain amount 
of shelter when Achi Baba or 
“ Annie of Asia” (that elusive 
battery of the Asiatic heights) 
made life insupportable, it was 
possible to get on. 


From the beginning obstacles 
simply sprang up around us. 
Everything was lacking ex- 
cept the spirit to overcome 
difficulties, and of that, thank 
God, there was ample. We 
had learned in our military 
manuals — many of which 
looked supremely foolish from 
the beach at Cape Helles— 
that a most important factor 
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in military adventure was 
proper utilisation of local re- 
sources. We remembered this, 
and looked about us—and 
lifted our eyes to heaven. 
Local resources were nil. Thus 
it was driven in that first 
week, and never forgotten, I 
think, in all the succeeding 
menths, that, however we 
fared, the country we had in- 
vaded would give us no help. 
Every man had landed with 
two days’ iron rations and a 
full water-bottle. It was as 
well, for of course we were 
on the second day’s rations 
before anything approaching 
sufficient stores had been got 
ashore. Even then every 
single box that came out of 
the lighters had to be man- 
handled right up the beach 
to the field depot in the first 
instance, and subsequently by 
whatever means offered in 
the night-time up to the 
troops ahead. Ammunition 
was subject to the same treat- 
ment, and let it be judged 
whether the beach working- 
parties were wrong in often 
wishing themselves over the 
dunes in the trenches—for a 
rest. As the days slipped past, 
the Turks shelled the beach 
less continuously, and at the 
end of ten days they reduced 
the thing to a matter of routine, 
and gave us two performances, 
at 11 and 5, with oecasion- 
ally a brisk entr’acte. This 
suited us very well on the 
whole, and generally made for 
an increased volume of work 
being done during the night, 
to which our enemy took only 
occasional objection. The bat- 
tery on the Asiatic side gave 


more trouble than anything 
else. Its waspish conduct was 
never to be relied on, and the 
only consolation we had for 
labours interrupted was the 
malicious satisfaction its 
“never-nevers”’ gave us—that 
is, the big percentage of its 
shells which failed to explode. 
We saw various attempts be- 
ing made by the warships to 
silenee our “‘ Annie of Asia,” but, 
woman-like, she had the last 
word in the end of all, and I 
think the Navy got disgusted 
wasting ammunition on her. 
There were three long escarp- 
ments on the Asiatic side, and 
we always suspected that the 
battery worked from _ these, 
but it was never caught. 

It very soon became ap- 
parent, with the realisation of 
the magnitude of the task be- 
fore us and our numerical 
deficiencies, that so much 
military labour for the beach 
could not be spared, and so a 
band of Greeks was imported. 
They were recruited in the 
islands of the Aigean, Mitylene 
especially, and numbered about 
a battalion. With the coming 
of the Greeks fresh beach 
troubles began. They were 
accommodated in a_ special 
compound along the cliffs on 
our left, and soon stories began 
to find their way round of 
strange lights signalling after 
dark. Double guards and 
special watches were detailed, 
but nothing was ever brought 
home to the Greeks—at least, 
nothing definite, though there 
was ample ground for suspicion. 
Somehow or other accurate 
information was always being 
conveyed to the Turks as to 
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the exact location of our vari- 
ous depots, ordnance stores, 
and aeroplane camps, for these 
were repeatedly singled out 
for bombardment, The Greek 
labourers, of course, denied 
complicity, and went leisurely 
about their work, disappearing 
in a body when the shelling 
started and in calm _ times 
working fairly well. They 
were always well under ob- 
servation of the Intelligence 
Department, and so probably 
their opportunities of betray- 
ing their employers were few 
enough, At first, some of 
them may have found their 
way to the Turkish lines after 
completing their contract of 
one month, but this was soon 
made impossible by the simple 
expedient of packing all the 
time-expired labourers over to 
the island of Tenedos, where 
they remained a week or so 
before they were given trans- 
port back to their islands, 
Even here, however, they some- 
times gave trouble, and a friend 
of my own saw a small rowing- 
boat, containing two Greeks 
fresh from Helles, rammed by 
a patrol-boat while trying to 
make the Asiatic coast with 
information for the Turks. 

Not the least memorable of 
our experiences with the Greeks 
during the early stage of the 
campaign was a@ strike which 
they declared about the end of 
May. Needless to say the 
question in dispute was money. 
It was settled in a strictly 
military manner, as dislocation 
of the supply services at that 
time could not be allowed. 
The Greeks did not seem to 
have much of a grievance, 
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They were actually being paid 
at a higher rate than our own 
Tommies, and fed with practi- 
cally the same amount of 
rations. It was really only 
the proverbial Greek greed, of 
which we were to see a good 
deal during the grilling days 
of summer. 

The whole episode had shown 
the Staff the necessity of secur- 
ing our position against such 
unforeseeable circumstances as 
labour squabbles on the beach, 
and accordingly a spurt was 
made to lay in a margin of 
reserve in every kind of store, 
as well as ammunition. The 
erection of a ‘suitable pier, 
which had been discussed on 
the second or third day after 
the landing and then let drift, 
was again taken up, as also 
the question of a tram or 
trolley line from the beach up 
to the~ advanced positions. 
How this had keen neglected 
so long nobody on the spot 
exactly knew; we all thought 
that somebody had the thing 
in hand, and while we waited 
for its coming, we read of the 
Japanese at Tsing-Tao, “how, 
almost simultaneously with the 
landing of their troops, they 
put ashore materials for build- 
ing a light railway, temporary 
shelters, piers, &c. So rapidly 
were repairs effected that it 
would seem as though they 
had spare parts present for 
every portion, no matter how 
minute, of the military ma- 
chine.” 

This was not cheerful read- 
ing when we came to make 
comparisons with our position 
as it was then, and perhaps 
it was as well that a series of 
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violent “scraps” about this 
time took our mind away from 
our difficulties to the one thing 
that mattered—the assault on 
Achi Baba. The 29th Division 
was being daily reinforced by 
the 52nd (Lowland) Division 
and the 42nd (East Lancashire) 
Division, which with the Royal 
Naval Division and the Indian 
Brigade afterwards comprised 
the 8th Army Corps. 

These reinforcing Divisions 
were for the most part Terri- 
torials, and I know there was 
a deal of apprehension in 
many a breast to see how they 
would acquit themselves. They 
never did but magnificently all 
the time; and if there remain 
only a few battalions with 
even remnants of their former 
strength to show, it is because 
of the initiative they always 
took in those early days. 
They sacrificed themselves so 
selflessly that they were a 
constant inspiration to those 
who had borne the brunt 
since the day of landing, not 
excluding our French com- 
rades on the right, who were 
manifestly impressed. We at 
Helles had the heavy end of 
the stick at this time, and it 
is the glorious and yet tragic 
index to the career of the 
8th Corps that they almost 
invariably attacked and cap- 
tured one more trench than 
they were intended to, with 
results that must often have 
been simply heart-breaking to 
our commanders. Every man 
who survives the Dardanelles 
carries in his mind the only 
epitaph there can ever be for 
our dead lying there between 
the fatal hill and the sea: 


“They never hesitated.” One 
instance will suffice. It was 
the night after a big attack, 
when the clear-eyed heavens 
looked down on simmering 
passions in that corner of the 
earth. The battle was not 
over; that much, at least, we 
could rely on. Any enemy 
movement, real or suspected, 
was enough to stir the em- 
bers of a bloody yesternight. 
It was real, as it happened— 
a pretty determined counter- 
stroke, heralded by vehement 
invocation of “ Allah! Allah!” 
It was delivered in a part of 
the line which was badly con- 
solidated, but held stubbornly 
by the Manchesters. For 
neighbours, a little to the 
rear, the latter had the 5th 
Royal Scots, under Colonel 
Wilson, and when at length 
the onslaught by tremendously 
superior numbers drove the 
Manchesters back a little, no 
single minute did the Scots 
allow the advantage to stand. 
They were up out of their 
trenches with a yell that 
nearly the whole line heard, 
charging like furies; nor did 
they breathe easy again till 
they had cleared every Turk 
out of our trench, which the 
enemy was just beginning to 
find very useful for bombing 
purposes. Another time it 
was the Worecesters, I think, 
who did a similar service for 
the Senegalese. And so one 
could multiply: “They never 
hesitated.” 

It may seem a singularly 
unlikely thing to say, but 
one battle with us was very 
much like another. In fact, 
it was between-whiles that 
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most of the colour came into 
our lives those long, baking, 
summer days, and oh! so 
lonely nights. Letters came to 
tell us of friends in France 
who had billets in real farms 
and cosy villages behind the 
front, which sounded like war 
worth while; but when we 
came to look about us in the 
pink dawn, ours seemed an 
outpost affair—and remember 
that to many it was not only 
our first taste of war, but of 
exile too. For this reason, if 
no other, we were more de- 
pendent on each other for all 
the little considerations that 
make tolerable the rude life of 
the open. This may illustrate 
my meaning: A muffled figure 
in a slouch hat dropped into 
our lines one night, and was 
brought to me by my sergeant. 
He carried a letter to be de- 
livered personally to the Gen- 
eral’s next in command, who 
could not be found at the 
moment. The messenger was 
strange to our end of the Pen- 
insula, being an Australian 
from Anzac, but when we had 
fed him and made him com- 
fortable with cigarettes, he felt 
quite at home, and sat down 
and yarned with us an hour or 
more, giving us all the news of 
his zone, It was all too infre- 
quently that we had guests 
like this, so we made the most 
of him. When it was time for 
him to go, he wanted to take 
a short cut to the beach, and 
as he was’ not sure of his way 
I went out with him and con- 
voyed him so far. It was a 
very black night. We parted 
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within sight of the winking 
lights of battleships lying out 
at sea. He gave my hand a 
strong grip, and said: “See 
here. Your fellows have been 
real good to me, Youre a 
bonza+ crowd down this end. 
Ever you come our way, get a 
bead on my crush, and I’ll see 
you right to our last Macon- 
ochie, So long!” The night 
swallowed him in an instant, 
and I stood there laughing at 
his quaint patois, knowing well 
enough that I should probably 
never see him again. I never 
did, but if I met him to-morrow 
in Piccadilly — and I should 
know him at once—I feel sure 
he would rush me into some 
restaurant to repay the old 
score. 


It was about this time—the 
latter part of June, when we 
made two strenuous efforts to 
break through the Krithia line 
to the hill, first on June 21, 
and then again on the 28th— 
that we began to feel ourselves 
in the grip of the climate. This 
coineided very nearly with the 
outburst of fly plague, which 
completed our misery. I don’t 
know whether anybody can say 
with any certainty what caused 
the terrible epidemic of dysen- 
tery which decimated our ranks 
as seriously as the Turkish bul- 
lets, but I believe that at one 
time or another every other 
man went down with the pre- 
vailing complaint. In my own 
experience only one man never 
had a touch of it, and he was a 
sergeant-major of the R.A.M.C., 
with long service in the Kast, 





1 Popular Australianism, the comparative of ‘‘ good.” 
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for whom the climate seemed 
to hold no terrors. For the 
rest of us there was something 
sinister in the air we breathed, 
that got us down by the head 
and held us there. Or at least 
so it felt. You were useless: a 
weak, limp thing for as long as 
the attack lasted, a burden on 
your comrades’ hands and a 
nuisance to yourself. Alons of 
agony! Circumstances differed 
in so many cases that one can 
only be typical, but I think my 
unit passed through a pretty 
average experience. We were 
all very fit up to the second 
week in June, when the heat 
would have been unbearable 
but for the daily bathe in the 
Aigean. Of course we were 
specially lucky in being able 
to reach the sea every day; 
lots of the boys never got down 
from the trenches for weeks— 
a battalion of the K.O.S.B. 
held on for 42 days, and some 
of the H.L.I. and Royal Scots 
for even longer. Happily that 
was not normal. As I say, for 
a long time we had our daily 
bathe, interrupted only when 
the medical authorities took 
it into their heads that it was 
the sea-bathing which was in 
part responsible for the en- 
during complaint of all of us. 
They may have been right. 
But if not, and there was 
nothing inherently sinister in 
the climate, then only two out- 
side influences remain to be 
considered—our food and our 
drink. I will go into some 
little detail about these. 

The first source we tapped 
for water was a spring about 
a mile from the beach, and it 
gave us beautiful, clear cold 


water which passed the ex- 
perts and slaked our perpetual 
thirst delightfully. There was 
plenty of it, too, and as the 
doctors at that time always 
said to cases of incipient dys- 
entery, “Drink a lot,” we did. 
When we changed to another 
source, in a broad gully, which 
gave us limey-looking water 
(and thrice a-day became pink 
and masqueraded as tea), we 
did not notice any difference 
either in the incidence of the 
complaint or the degree. 

As to our food, this was 
nothing but the rigid field- 
service ration, with certain 
equivalents, such as rice for 
so much bread or biscuit and 
occasionally dried fruit for jam. 
Most of us ate biscuit for a 
while, but bread gradually be- 
came available—baked, by the 
way, under absolutely unpre- 
cedented conditions, for the 
A.8.C. bakers at Helles were 
shelled from the day they got 
their ovens going—and some- 
times we thought sickness was 
more rife after the bread had 
been sour. A spell of biscuit 
(if a man could eat it) generally 
restored him to fitness. The 
meat, too, played us _ these 
little tricks. ‘“ Bully” was 
fairly safe, but unspeakably 
monotonous, and fresh meat 
made into stew was treacher- 
ous, and often started a man 
sick and drove him from 
clearing - station to hospital 
ship, and so to Egypt or 
Malta. 

It was a medical question 
whether the fresh meat was 
germ-carrying and responsible 
for so much sickness, and the 
doctors cordially disagreed. 
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But the sickness remained 
and spread, and stop it they 
could not. We noticed that 
the Greeks and other natives, 
who were engaged for fatigue 
work, were never affected by 
our complaint; and a closer 
observation of their habits 
showed that they ate a mini- 
mum quantity of meat, pre- 
ferring rice, dried fruit, olives, 
&c., and drank a good deal of 
coffee. It never occurred to 
us at the time to copy them, 
and even if we had wished to, 
there was no supply of coffee, 
for instance, available for us; 
and we were told it took close 
on two months for supplies to 
come from home, by which 
time it was hoped the epidemic 
would be over. Oatmeal was 
another thing we could not 
get; and indeed, apart from 
the items of the field-service 
ration, no “extras” came our 
way, save by the hands of 
Greek followers, many of whom 
must have made small fortunes 
out of fourpenny tins of con- 
densed milk retailed to us at 
a shilling and more. The can- 
teen for the whole force was 
heralded a very long time be- 
fore its arrival in the end of 
August, and by that time we 
had ceased to hope, and were 
sorely tempted not to care. 


The battle of June 28, which 
was intended to secure the 
straightening of our line pivot- 
ing on a point in the centre 
about three miles from the 
beach, dragged on into the 
fourth day with intermittent 
bombardment, attack, and coun- 
ter-stroke. The Turks were 
more prodigal of life in this 
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engagement than we had seen 
them ; and I shall never forget 
the experience of one of our 
machine- gunners who com- 
manded a stretch of front with 
a straggling nullah running 
through it. Late in the after- 
noon of the 29th a movement 
which had been developing 
culminated in a bayonet rush, 
the Turks appearing in dan- 
gerously close formation at 
their end of the nullah. They 
were simply withered by our 
machine-gun fire, and in a 
hastily pencilled note that 
night the gunner, who ac- 
counted for practically every 
man in the charge, wrote to 
us: “I have just had the 
innings I’ve always dreamed 
about. More when I see you.” 
It was thus that many a 
Territorial’s years of devotion 
abundantly repaid him. 


July stole upon us in a 
blister of heat. -Only the early 
hours of morning, between 5 
and 7, were humanly comfort- 
able, and for the rest of the 
day till late afternoon, if no 
attack threatened and you 
were not on fatigues, you sat 
about in shirt and “shorts,” 
trying not to remember per- 
sonal discomfort, and always 
being horridly reminded of it 
as soon as you moved by the 
great black swarm of pestering 
flies that hung or settled about 
you all day long. Officers and 
men went through a trial of 
endurance and patience the 
days there was nothing doing 
that brought to the top their 
best and their worst. What- 
ever his job, a man ceased to 
be useful when the heat made 
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him fretful, for that was more 
contagious than any disease. 
The amazing thing was that 
so many preserved their good 
humour. It was accomplished 
only by making fun of the life 
as it steadily grew worse, 
There were, of course, incidents 
that brought us real gaiety. 
There had been a few even at 
the landing, as, for instance, the 
following metrical experience 
of the troops that landed at 
“YY” Beach :— 


‘*< VY’ Beach,” the K.O.S.B.’s cried 
Before the scrubby, steep hillside, 
‘¢ This climb is sure a little stiff,— 
It’s nothing but a cliff, 

*Y’ Beach,” 





Then the snipers captured 
behind our lines were a source 
of amusement, especially those 
that came down, under escort, 
got up as bits of landscape. 
They were generically known 
as the Father Christmas type, 
I think, because they bulged so, 
with little bits of equipment 
hung amid the foliage of their 
costumes. By the way, one 
Turkish sniper, who had to be 
dug out, was found to be 
ensconced with about two 
months’ stores. He could have 
played great havoc on our line 
of communication if he had not 
been spotted. The Turks had 
little to learn in the art of 
sniping, that fascinating side- 
line in war so tragically ne- 
glected by us until experience 
taught us its value. They 
made use of background for 
sniping work with a facility 
that gave us seriously to think. 
The classic sniping episode of 
the campaign took place in the 
Anzac-Suvla zone, where there 
was a fatal well. Men would 
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go to draw water after dark, 
and never return. It became 
unbearable to think there was 
somebody lying in wait for 
every man who approached 
that well, so a watch was set, 
and after long vigil a flash 
was spotted in a clump of 
bushes, Our men closed in on 
the place, and dragged forth— 
@ woman. Round her neck 
they found a unique collection 
of identity discs—scalps! 
Early in July we were still 
laughing over an incident in 
the June 28 encounter. When 
our men charged the trenches 
in the Turkish right centre, 
they found a fair number of 
wounded left behind, of whom 
no special notice was taken in 
the excitement of pursuing the 
enemy down the communica- 
tions. Most of the bodies were 
lying face downward. When 
our men had been in oecupation 
some little time, they were not 
a little surprised to see one 
ef the prone figures raise him- 
self on one elbow and look 
cautiously round, at the same 
time grinning broadly. ‘Now 
give ‘em some!” he exhorted, 
sitting up in the bottom of the 
trench. ‘And who the devil 
might you be?” asked the ser- 
geant, covering the “wounded” 
Turk with his rifle as a pre- 
cautionary measure. “Oh, you 
never mind me,” said this re- 
markable fellow; ‘you tickle 
their heels a bit first, then you 
can see about me.” But the 
sergeant did mind, and a 
hurried explanation followed. 
Back in Constantinople on a 
visit from America, where his 
home was, this Turk had been 
impressed for military service, 
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much against his inclination, 
and he said he was glad of the 
opportunity of surrendering 
himself to the British—an act 
which he had contemplated 
and planned since his arrival 
in the trenches. He volun- 
teered much valuable informa- 
tion to an intelligence officer, 
and I heard afterwards from 
a friend who went down to 
Egypt on the same boat that 
the little Turko-American was 
the life of the voyage, consti- 
tuting himself special guard 
of the other prisoners, and 
explaining daily to them that 
he was the British Captain’s 
Messenger, and they mustn’t 
forget it, and anything he 
might say to them was to 
be regarded as carrying the 
authority of the British Cap- 
tain himself! 

Another amusing feature of 
those days was the début of the 
“Apricot Artillery.” This is a 
unit which has, I fear, never 
figured in official despatches, 
and yet it played a very im- 
portant part for a long time. 
It must be confessed that we 
went to the Dardanelles totally 
unprepared for bomb-fighting, 
inter alia. Hence it was dis- 
couraging when the Turks 
introduced this method with 
some efficiency and much 
vigour. We had no reply. 
Not at first, at any rate. 
Then a mysterious order found 
its way round—‘“ Waste no 
empty jam-tins; hand them to 
the nearest R.E. depot.” Soon 
we were in possession of an 
almost adequate supply of jam- 
pot bombs, and in the little 
gullies behind the lines small 
squads would practise the 
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ancient art of missile-throwing, 
with astonishing results. Ever 
apt, the Australians dubbed 
this innovation the ‘Apricot 
Artillery.” It proved a triumph 
in the economy of resource. A 
chaplain of my acquaintance 
preaches a very good sermon 
about it—he was there—from 
the text, “What is that in 
thine hand?” In Gallipoli it 
was a jam-tin! 

The battle whieh began on 
the morning of July 12 was 
the noisiest of the campaign, 
hardly surpassed by the ear- 
splitting 25th of April. Every- 
body knew it was to be a real 
“push,” and the fate of Johnny 
Turk was regarded as sealed. 
The bombardment was shared 
on land by our artillery and 
the French 75’s, supported 
from the sea by the warships. 
After an hour of it, we thought 
the Turkish centre right up to 
their observation post on Achi 
Baba summit must be battered 
out of use. The advance be- 
gan, and oh! the poor chance 
we should have had without 
that preliminary bombardment. 
One’s pen halts here, and the 
eyes close involuntarily at the 
recollection of how men fall 
when hit. Battalions 
counted themselves in so many 
score at the close of the awful 
day. But we had gained; 
“they never hesitated.” _ 

Into battle brings such 
vastly different thoughts into 
different men’s minds. The 
thousands of our _ bravest, 


brightest lads wounded on July 
12 still talk in private about 
their thoughts as they charged 
into that Turkish hell-storm. 
One of them confesses that as 
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long as his thoughts were co- 
herent at all, his mind was 
running on the clean hole a 
bullet drills in the forehead. 
Another—a Highlander, one of 
those beloved by the French 
pioux-pioux on our right, be- 
cause in their kilts they were 
the nearest approach to the 
female form they saw for many 
moons—said in an Egypt hos- 
pital that a boyhood’s passion 
for botany came back for a 
moment as he galloped madly 
for the Turkish lines, and he 
found he was looking at the 
little wild - flowers on the 
ground, and longing to stop 
and identify them. Then he 
had an impression of speeding 
faster and faster through the 
air—and after that, mercifully, 
oblivion. 

Long afterwards I was sit- 
ting one day at the bedside of 
a little chap whose plasters 
and missing leg testified to his 
share in the wars, and partic- 
ularly to the costly July 12. 
We watched the tall Egyptian 
orderly go from cot to cot, 
taking temperatures, and then 
we went on with our memories. 

“Do you remember that re- 
doubt on the right?” 

“Yes,” answered the lad’s 
thin voice ; “I got pipped from 
there in the charge. That was 
the first thing. But I crawled 
up to the parapet of the first 
Turkish trench, for I thought 
I would be under fairly good 
cover there. We had captured 
that trench by that time, so 
the Turks started shelling it, 
and it was a shrapnel that 
burst over it that did the rest 
for me—this, and this, and my 
leg that’s no’ there. 


“Tt was awful hot that day, 
you'll mind. Well, I was dying 
for a drink before I had lain 
there an hour, but it was a 
good wheen hours before I was 
lifted into the trench, and then 
they couldn’t get me away 
safely. Oh, I was awful help- 
less, I lay there fourteen hours 
altogether before the stretchers 
could get up our length, 
and then we had a nice 
quiet dander down to the 
beach, for it was all over 
then.” 

‘‘Michael,’ I said, “the 
doctor says youre hardly 
strong enough yet to be sent 
home, but I'll be going home 
soon—would you like me to go 
out to Bathgate and tell your 
folk I’ve seen you?” 

“ Aw ”’—and he dropped his 
brown eyes to the skeleton of 
what had been his right hand 
—‘I havena ony folk—jist a 
merried sister.” 

“ How old are you, Michael?” 

* Nineteen.” 

“Is there anything you 
fancy that I could bring you 
in?” 

“Oh, we get a heap o’ things, 
cakes an’ chocolates like, but 
aw! I’m no’ very fond o’ they 
kin’ o’ things.” 

‘‘But mebbe there’s some- 
thing else you fancy?” 

The little mouth in the 
drawn face relaxed in a thin 
smile, 

“T tell ye what I would like 
—a ham sangwich.” 

The last time I saw Michael 
was next afternoon, when he 
was in blissful possession of a 
large package of ham sand- 
wiches— the boy Michael, a 
right Royal Scot. 
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IV. THE GREAT FAILURE. 


In the dog-days that fol- 
lowed the fighting round about 
July 12, we had time and to 
spare in which to ruminate 
over our position and _ the 
prospects. Constantly we 
hypothesised that if we had 
enough men, this and that 
could easily be done. We 
never had enough men, not 
even on the day of landing. 
It was recognised by all of 
us, I think, that, short of 
taking Achi Baba by sheer 
force of numbers, the advance 
in the Helles region had 
reached its limit for the time 
being. Obviously some plan 
must be forthcoming to spring 
an attack on the enemy in a 
new quarter, and it was not 
long before we heard soft 
whispers of what was afoot. 

Three new Divisions, form- 
ing the 9th Army Corps, under 
Lieut.-General Sir Frederick 
Stopford, had just arrived 
were the 
10th (Irish), the 11th, and 
13th—the first appearance in 
the East as units of our New 
Army men, About the end of 
July they were moved up to 
the island of Imbros, where the 
Rest Camp was, and there they 
got their first view of the 
Peninsula, nine miles distant. 
Some of us who were on 
Imbros at the time took 
pleasure in pointing out the 
various landmarks to our 
new comrades— Anzac Cove, 
Gurkha Bluff, “VY” Beach, 
Lancashire Landing, and, not 
least, Achi Baba. 

“But is that really Achi 


Baba?” one of them asked 
me on the beach at Imbros, 
“that flat smudge one finger 
above. “YY” Beach?” 

Such, indeed, it was—a 
wholly insignificant protuber- 
ance, especially if seen at a 
distance against the towering 
peaks of some far-away Asiatic 
mountains. We were glad, 
however, the Kitchener men 
did not begin to tell us how 
easy they thought such a 
position should be to capture. 
That would have been .the last 
straw. 

Daily and hourly for some 
days conferences were called, 
and gradually the scheme un- 
folded itself. It was to be a 
new landing. Where? “A” 
Beach was all that anybody 
knew, and speculation placed 
that point variously at Enos, 
Bulair, Suvla, and even right 
round the cape in Morto Bay. 
So much for the successful 
concealment of our objective. 
There remained the Staff de- 
tails to work out, the required 
accommodation in _hospital- 
ships, the reinforcements that 
would be necessary, the amount 
of transport to be brought up 
for ammunition, stores, and 
water, and the host of other 
things that the hard-working 
departments behind the front 
have to think about. 

In the early days of August 
it was observed that a small 
flotilla of destroyers had taken 
a great liking for Suvla Bay, 
a point on the west coast of 
the Peninsula, a little to the 
north of Anzac, as they would 
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go up there every night and 
treat the enemy to a very 
vigorous monologue. No re- 
ply ever came to this bombard- 
ment, for the simple reason 
that aerial reconnaissance had 
shown that Suvla Bay and the 
amphitheatre of the Sari Bahr 
range were uninhabited by 
Turkish troops. About three 
miles across country from the 
Bay was a small town, called 
Boghali, a supply depot on the 
Turkish line down to Achi 
Baba, This was known to be 
held by about two battalions 
of infantry. Two miles beyond 
that across country was Maidos 
and the Narrows. What if a 
force landed at Suvla should 
push inland at dead of night, 
overwhelm the garrison at 
Boghali, march on Maidos, and 
hold up the Turkish line of 
supply and their only possible 
line of retreat from Achi Baba? 
In the light of the known facts 
and of every fact which has 
emerged since, it was a plan 
alike admirable in conception 
and reasonably certain of suc- 
cess in execution. Dispositions 
were made, transports provided 
and troops allotted to them, the 
Navy accepted the scheme and 
their share thereof ; everything 
promised well. 

On Friday night, August 6, 
we parted with our friends who 
were going up to the landing. 
They sailed out of Kephalos 
Bay about 11 o'clock, and 
steamed slowly N.N.E. for 
about two hours. Nobody 


slept very soundly on the 
transports, and those who were 
being towed up in the lighters 
couldn’t. About 2 A.M. the con- 
voy entered Suvla Bay. Their 


presence there, with the war- 
ships, was either unnoticed, or 
(as was hoped) assumed to be 
the nightly visit of the de- 
stroyers. Disembarkation be- 
gan in the dark quietly and 
methodically. By 4 A.M. the 
beaches were thronged with 
the silent invaders. A short 
advance was ordered before 
dawn, but some little way in- 
land, near the dry bed of the 
Salt Lake, the force was halted. 
As the grey dragged up the 
gold of morning in the east, 
the men were already wet with 
sweat, digging themselves in. 
The sun came up to show the 
astonished Turks a new force 
landed—but only just. Then 
began the painful uncertainty 
of the troops as to whether a 
blunder had been made, Why 
couldn’t they go on? Their 
passage was hardly challenged 
as yet. No orders came. 
Superior officers looked blank 
at each other and gritted their 
teeth. The morning wore on. 

And each hour helped to 
strangle the main hope of 
success, of which the essence 
was surprise. So that by 
breakfast-time our men were 
being engaged by growing 
numbers of the enemy, to 
whom was allowed the choice 
of the very best defensive 
positions they could find. 

To us waiting “down the 
line” it was an awful day of 
suspense. We could see that 
they were having a brisk time 
at Anzac, but Suvla was out 
ef sight, and as usual there 
was a fertile crop of rumours 
before anything authentic came 
back. First, news was passed 
round that the advance was 
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going on famously, but that 
report soon wore itself thin, 
and the later news, that the 
advance was indefinitely held 
up, though astounding in itself, 
seemed all too likely after our 
previous experience at Helles 
and Anzac. 

And soit was. Some one had 
blundered. The Naval Trans- 
port Staff undertook the safe 
arrival at Suvla Bay by 7 A.M. 
on the morning of the landing 
of all the transports, containing 
water, stores, mules, and carts. 
When it was found that these 
ships had not turned up, the 
telegraph discovered most of 
them still lying at Mudros, 
sixty miles or more away. 
Corps Headquarters did not 
see fit to send men forward 
in an arid land—even for five 
miles, even for three — before 
their water supply was as- 
sured. And so the essence of 
the movement was destroyed, 
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for a few hours’ hesitation 
was all the Turks needed to 
throw 20,000 men from Bulair 
into the breach at Sari Bahr. 

Thus was a likely plan 
turned into a tragedy of 
missed opportunity ; and though 
the new Divisions fought with 
the greatest tenacity, they had 
been denied a chance which of 
a surety they would have 
seized and brilliantly im- 
proved. 

Four months of fighting, 
sweating, and suffering had 
brought us no more than a 
limited success; and though 
one and all were prepared to 
“stick it” to whatever the 
bitter end might be, it may 
be admitted that the minarets 
of Constantinople now receded 
in our mental vision. The 
dog -days of late July came 
upon us again—and, alas! 
they were dog-days without 
the promise of Suvla Bay. 
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A NAVAL DIGRESSION. 


BY G. F. 


On the morning of Thurs- 
day, November 5, 1914, the 
Invincible was lying at one 
of our bases, and somehow or 
other we were not feeling 
at all pleased with ourselves ; 
for it was but two days 
ago that the Germans had 
carried out their ineffective 
Yarmouth raid: every one was 
sore that we had not been 
able to come to “grips” with 
them before they had time to 
flee back to their harbours. 
Yes, it was rather a “ mouldy ” 
crew that was seated round the 
Ward Room breakfast - table 
that morning; and swiftly 
came news not calculated to 
enliven anybody—news of the 
reported aetion in the Pacific, 
whereby it seemed all too true 
that the Good Hope and Mon- 
mouth had been sunk and the 
Glasgow damaged. 

Then, soon after the receipt 
of these disquieting reports, 
came Admiralty orders for the 
Inflexible and ourselves to pro- 
ceed to Devonport to take in 
stores, &c., ‘‘to the utmost 
capacity.” From those four 
words we guessed our mission, 
and though it was not till 
evening that any one save the 
“powers that be” knew any- 
thing definite, yet, as has been 
said, we all guessed, and were 
happier at once. The thought 
of vengeance soon vanquishes 
gloom ! 

At 6 P.M. we sailed, and 


in due course arrived at 
Plymouth, being taken up 
harbour and docked on Sun- 
day evening, November 8. 
That morning we hoisted 
the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir 
F. ©. Doveton Sturdee, 
K.C.B., C.V.0., C.M.G., who 
was to be our Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday, November 9, 10, and 
11, were “whirlwind” days. 
The amount of work got 
through — storing, provision- 
ing, ammunitioning (not only 
for ourselves, but also for the 
consorts we hoped to meet 
“down South ”)—was colossal ; 
and everything was a race 
against time, as the Admiralty 
wanted us to be off as soon 
as possible... We undocked on 
Tuesday afternoon, and at 
9 P.M. secured alongside the 
coaling jetty in the Hamoaze ; 
coaling began at once, and 
went on all night. 

We were due to leave at 
4.50 P.M., Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 11, and even up to the 
very last minute stores, either 
service, mess, or canteen, were 
still coming on board; and 
when we actually shoved off 
from the wharf there were 
many tons of gear both above 
and below decks to be stowed. 
However, sharp to our pro- 
gramme, we left for the 


Sound, stayed there till the 
Inflexible, 


who came down 
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harbour after us, arrived, and 
then proceeded, 

‘“‘Proceeded,” I have writ- 
ten; but for where? Well, 
except for the Admiral and 
the Captain, no one officially 
knew. The only information 
officers and men had been 
allowed to give their relations 
and friends was that the 
latter must not be surprised 
at a scarcity—probably abso- 
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lute lack—of letters for some 
considerable time. Of course, 
though, we all had made 
very shrewd guesses. And, 
as future events revealed, the 
secrecy with which our move- 
ments were cloaked fully 
earned its reward. 

Thus, in the darkness of a 
stormy November night, we 
set off from England into the 
Unknown. 


II. 


I chose November 5 as the 
birthday of our exploit; per- 
haps November 11 would be a 
more appropriate date, for with 
our departure from Devonport 
that evening there began—so 
far as the Invincible and In- 
flexible were concerned—a com- 
plete new chapter in the history 
of the war. Our mission, as 
we all had guessed, was to 
seek out and destroy the Ger- 
man Pacific Squadron and any 
of the enemy commerce raiders 
which were operating in the 
South Atlantic or South 
Pacific Oceans; we were the 
flagship of a flying squadron 
with a roving commission, and 
we felt at the time that once 
clear of the English Channel 
there would be little to fear 
from submarines, Zeppelins, or 
mines: our battles to come 
would be fair upstanding 
fights, more reminiscent of the 
old days than comparable to 
the complex nature with which 
new influences and inventions 
have imbued modern naval 
warfare. And the Good Hope 
and Monmouth from their 
graves off Coronel were crying 
for revenge, 





We ran into heavy weather 
on leaving Plymouth Sound, 
which gave us a most uncom- 
fortable night, but by Thurs- 
day, November 12 (noon 
position 40° 17’ N. 7° 43’ W.), 
the sea had moderated con- 
siderably, and, for the much- 
vaunted “Bay,” was quite 
kind. Course was set for St 
Vincent, Cape Verde Islands, 
but as it was essential for the 
early success of our mission 
that the enemy should, if pos- 
sible, be kept in the dark about 
us and our whereabouts, we 
avoided making the land any- 
where, and stood well out into 
the Atlantic the whole time. 

As we progressed south, so 
the weather hourly got warmer, 
and yet, strange to say, till 
half-way through the forenoon 
of Monday, November 16 (noon 
position 23° 55’ N. 21° 53’ W.), 
we had not seen the sun since’ 
leaving England; but then it 
shone in all its glory, and gave 
us a real taste of what we had 
expected. It was splendid. 

On Tuesday, November 17 
(noon position 18° 5’ N. 24° 
23’ W.), so hot had it become 
that we dressed in what is 
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known in the service as “all 
whites ’’ —i.e., white trousers 
and tunics for the officers, and 
white trousers and jumpers for 
the men: already we were in 
the domain of the fiying-fish, 
and any one who knows the 
tropical Atlantic can picture 
for himself the endless number 
of thoseextraordinary creatures, 
known as “ Portuguese men-of- 
war,” that floated aimlessly 
by, some to get a very rude 
awakening as our bow wave 
overwhelmed them in its seeth- 
ing foam. 

We sighted land ahead at 
about half-past two that after- 
noon, and soon after five 
o’clock were anchored off St 
Vincent. As the ‘“killick” 
dropped, the first gun of our 
salute to the country was 
fired, to be answered by a 
Portuguese gunboat, who then, 
in compliment to our Admiral, 
saluted his flag. 

Immediately we were sur- 
rounded by a swarm of native 
boats, and the ceaseless efforts 
of the niggers to sell their 
wares (they were only allowed 
to lie off the ship), with the 
side-shows furnished by the 
bronze-skinned diving boys, 
caused much amusement. As 
regards more serious affairs, 
the sight of several German 
merchant ships bottled up in 
the harbour, and not daring 
to put to sea, was distinctly 
pleasing. 

Coaling, which began at 
8 P.M. from colliers, was a long 
and heavy job—1700 tons to 
come in—and lasted into the 
forenoon of the next day ; also, 
we had not had much of a 
chance to get acclimatised. 

Between 5 and 6 P.M. on 


Wednesday, November 18, we 
sailed on a south - westerly 
course. 

The weather just now was 
glorious, though, of course, 
boiling hot, and the canvas 
baths, one on the forecastle for 
the officers and one on the 
poop for the men (the officers 
live “forrard ” in the Invincible 
class), had plenty of devotees 
in the dog-watches. What a 
pleasant change it all was from 
the dull, grey, and cold North 
Sea. There, there were no 
flying-fish to watch, as, startled 
by the ship’s arrival in their 
midst, they hurriedly got up 
from the water, flew to safe 
distance, and then “ plopped” 
in again; one fancied every 
time that one could almost 
hear that “plop,” so° sudden it 
was. Yet it must not be 
imagined that we spent our 
days in idleness; by no means. 
Gunnery practices of various 
sorts—each ship at times tow- 
ing a target for the other to 
fire at—-were going on in- 
cessantly, all in preparation 
for the day so eagerly awaited. 

As we were going, we were 
due to cross the line late on 
Saturday, November 21, so it 
was decided to pay the time- 
honoured homage to Father 
Neptune that morning, other- 
wise it meant no ceremony 
because of Sunday, and we 
were determined not to be done 
out of our one day of fun and 
frolic. 

So all arrangements for the 
great affair were got forward, 
and on Friday afternoon the 
Commander-in-Chief made a 
general signal to say that His 
Oceanic Majesty would hold 
his customary court at 10 A.M. 
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In accordance with his in- 
variable practice, though, Nep- 
tune came on board (over the 
forecastle head) at 9 o’clock 
that night to announce in 
person his royal wishes. 

As two bells struck, a deep 
bass voice from right forward 
hailed “Ship ahoy!” From 
the bridge came the Captain’s 
reply, ‘Aye, aye!” And then 
Neptune, on being told that 
the ship he had boarded was 
His Britannic Majesty’s Ship 
Invincible, flying the flag of 
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Vice- Admiral Sir Doveton 
Sturdee, bound from Plymouth 
to the South Seas, claimed his 
ancient privilege of coming on 
board on the morrow to rate 
all who had not previously 
crossed the line fully-blooded 
sons of his royal domain. 

The Captain welcomed him 
in the name of all; the pop of 
a cork was heard, the smack- 
ing of lips... and then our 
visitor betook himself again to 
the deep to rest before the 
arduous duties of the morrow. 


III. 


King Neptune was remark- 
able for his majestic mien and 
flowing beard. These attrac- 
tions were enhanced by the 
fact that his Court was com- 
posed of individuals of a most 
fierce, barbaric, and terrifying 
appearance, all garbed, too, in 
costumes which would have 
shamed the most irregular of 
Albanian insurgents. But were 
there not six hundred or more 
willing (?) subjects to be in- 
itiated into the ritual of the 
deep? Such a task could be 
undertaken in no faint-hearted 
manner ! 

Neptune’s spouse, Amphi- 
trite, according to a report 
spread the night before, was to 
have been attired with sweet 
maidenly simplicity solely in a 
skirt composed of “ Portuguese 
men-of-war,” a skirt whose ex- 
quisitely beautiful design would 
have made the most renowned 
classical dancer blush — with 
envy; but, alas! when the 


time came, false modesty won 
the day, an& the Court robes 
in full were donned, 





The Sea King’s Court con- 
sisted of a Herald, with two 
sea-urchins in attendance; a 
band, composed of all the ele- 
ments essential for the creation 
of discords; trumpeters quali- 
fied to make a blasted (sic) 
noise ; a posse of police especi- 
ally conspicuous for their ab- 
sence of good looks, and gifted 
with biceps of a prodigious 
size; a secretary, whose duty 
it was to note down the names 
of those upon whom His Majesty 
bestowed his favours; doctors 
to administer the most nause- 
ating physic on refractory 
“patients”; barbers to shave, 
with enormous razors, loyal 
subjects; bears and widger- 
men, whose place of duty was 
in the bath, there to give to 
each novitiate a right warm 
reception when, the “shaving ” 
over, the barber’s chair would 
be upturned and the sitter 
thrown into the water. 

Such was the regal procession 
that at ten o’clock on Saturday 
morning, November 21 (noon 
position 3° 12’ N, 30° 24’ W.), 
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could have been seen slowly 
making its way, with band 
playing and banners fiying, 
from the forecastle to the 
quarter-deck, the royal pair 
being seated in the state coach, 
which was drawn along by 
their faithful henchmen; but 
why the main part of Neptune’s 
coat-of-arms should have con- 
sisted of the word TATE must 
remain one of the mysteries of 
the deep. 

Drawn up on the quarter- 
deck to receive their Majesties 
were all hands, from the Ad- 
miral downwards, and there, 
just at the break of the poop, 
could be seen the large canvas 
bath invitingly full of water, 
the two “ducking ” chairs, and 
all the paraphernalia for the 
coming ceremonies, 

Proceedings opened with a 
fanfare of trumpets, and the 
Herald, with fitting pomp and 
ceremony, proclaimed to all 
and sundry the object of his 
royal master’s visit. King 
Neptune then delivered a short 
address: “Admiral Sir Dove- 
ton Sturdee, my queen and I 
present greetings. We have 
come on board your ship, as 
we have done from time im- 
memorial, to greet our children 
of the sea, and to admit them 
to the mysteries of our realm. 
We welcome you as Comman- 
der-in-Chief of His Britannic 
Majesty’s ships and vessels in 
the South Atlantic and South 
Pacific Oceans, and we are 
confident that you and the 
ships under your command will 
worthily uphold the great tra- 
ditions of His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Navy, will cause con- 
fusion to His Majesty’s ene- 
mies, and will bring the great 


mission on which you are en- 
gaged to a successful and 
glorious termination. In view 
of your great services to your 
Kirg in the dominion over 
which we reign, we present to 
you the Grand Cross of the 
Star of Neptune, and pray it 
will bring good luck to you, 
to the Invincible, and the other 
ships under your command.” 

The presentation over, the 
Admiral, in his reply, informed 
His Oceanic Majesty of the 
reason which had brought the 
Invincible so far afield, and in 
a few words very clearly out- 
lined the causes, &c., of the 
war. After one or two more 
honours—which took the form 
of gigantic Iron Crosses—had 
been bestowed, Neptune and 
his spouse were conducted to a 
suitable position from which to 
superintend the “solemn rites,” 
while his satellites prepared 
for the fearsome work. 

The rules of the Court were 
that all officers and men who 
had not previously paid 
homage had to be fully initi- 
ated into the mysteries of the 
deep, the only exception made 
being that those over thirty- 
five years of age could claim 
exemption from rough handling 
in the bath on production of a 
bar of soap. 

Then began the business of 
the day, with those who had 
already crossed the line in- 
terested spectators, and those 
whose turn was to come, well, 
doubly interested ones. The 
officers were initiated first, and 
great amusement was caused 
by one candidate of the over- 
thirty-five brigade presenting 
a special cake of scented soap, 
abstracted from the Ward Room 
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store. So interested in this 
strange article—very different 
from the bar of “ Pusser’s 
Yellow” which they expected 
—were the royal couple that 
they failed for some time to 
realise that the donor was still 
undergoing the preliminary 
rites, which were thus being 
abnormally prolonged. When 
they did give their consent for 
the second stage in the ritual 
to be proceeded with, owing to 
a certain rotundity of girth 
and superfinity of adipose 
tissue with which kindly 
nature had endowed him, the 
jerk which sent the hero of 
the episode flying into the 
arms of the bears in the bath 
nearly dislocated his neck. 

And the Chaplain at church 
next day did hold his head so 
funnily. 

After the officers came the 
men ; and altogether the Court, 
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with a break at noon, lasted 


until three o'clock, and so 
zealous and capable were the 
police that by that time there 
were very few who had 
managed to escape the ordeal. 

The Royal Procession then 
re-formed, the Captain thanked 
His Majesty for having 
honoured the ship with his 
presence, and Neptune, having 
briefly replied, with a grandilo- 
quent wave of the hand gave 
the order, “Away, my bonny 
boys, to the deep”: the band 
struck up, and in state the 
Court retired to the depths of 
the ocean; at least, once they 
had disappeared through the 
forecastle hatch they were seen 
no more. 

So passed a day full of jest 
and amusement—a day on 
which, except for those actually 
on watch, the grim realities of 
war seemed very far distant. 


IV. 


By dawn on Monday, Nov- 
ember 23 (noon position 
5° 21’ S. 33° 42’ W.), Rocas 
Island was in sight, and as it 
was thought that enemy ships 
might perhaps be using it as 
a base, we made a thorough 
search of the coast—but in 
vain; there was no sign of 
anything to warrant a belief 
that the Germans had ever 
been there. Of course at this 
time the Karlsruhe was still at 
large, or at least was believed 
to be, and we were always 
hoping against hope that we 
might run across her, or come 
on her tracks. 

Except for investigating and 
VOL, CXCIX.—NO, MCCIV. 


boarding, if suspicions war- 
ranted it, merchant ships, the 
time at sea passed without 
anything of great moment 
happening: yet everything 
was so delightful, such a com- 
plete change from the routine 
of the first three months of the 
war, that about the only thing 
at which the most confirmed 
“ Grouser ” could cavil was the 
lack of news of the outside 
world and affairs at home; 
and yet on that point we did 
not come off at all badly, for 
certainly we boarded on an 
average one steamer a day, 
and the boarding officers in- 
variably brought baek with 
N 
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them a comparatively modern 
paper, either Argentine or 
Brazilian Then the Spanish 
and Portuguese scholars—and 
even if there were not many, 
there were several who claimed 
to be—would get to work and 
produce their translations. 
And it was not till one pseudo- 
Spaniard (who had denied— 
and rightly too—any know- 
ledge of Portuguese) brought 
out a wonderful, flowery, and 
“too good to be true” edition 
of the war bulletins of a 
Brazilian paper, that we began 
to take our news cum grano 
salis. 

In the early morning of 
Thursday, November 26, we 
anchored to the eastward of 
, and found already as- 
sembled there the Carnarvon 
(flag), Kent, Cornwall, Bristol, 
Glasgow, Orama (armed mer- 
chant cruiser), and several 
colliers. 

So we came across our 
squadron, and spent all the 
day in getting rid of the stores, 
ammunition, &c., that we had 
brought out from England for 
the various ships. To see huge 
cases of tinned meat with an 
Argentine packing mark on 
them lying on our upper deck 
ready for despatch to another 
ship, seemed rather like bring- 
ing coals to Newcastle. 

Coaling lasted all through 
Friday, November 27; it was 
a trying and wearisome job, as 
the heat was simply intense. 

At ten e’clock on Saturday 
morning, Nevember 28, we 
sailed with the squadron for 
the Falkland Islands, the 
colliers we had found at 








following on behind under 
convoy of the Orama, 


From wireless signals we 
intercepted there seemed to be 
a flutter in the merchant-ship 
dovecot, and we gathered that 
for some reason or other it was 
suspected that the German 
Pacific Squadron was some- 
where off the mouth of the 
Plate River, so, although we 
did not place much faith in 
rumours, we felt that perhaps 
during the next few days we 
might run up against the 
enemy. 

However, as the week passed 
and there was no sign or further 
news to warrant these sus- 
picions, we went back to our 
old conclusion that they were 
still off the Chilian coast, and 
any hopes we had of meeting 
them in the immediate future 
fell to the ground. But in the 
end we did meet them earlier 
than we hoped or expected ! 

The weather ever since the 
day of our arrival at St Vin- 
cent had been glorious though 
hot—oh, so hot! and truly 
thankful had we been for the 
breezes of the north-east and 
south-east trades when we 
passed through their latitudes. 
After the tropics had been left 
well behind the heat still re- 
mained intense; but on Thurs- 
day, December 3, we noticed a 
sudden appreciable drop in the 
temperature, and so cool did it 
become that the next day we 
drepped our whites and were 
quite glad to get back into the 
blue uniform again. 

We expected to arrive at 
Port William, Falkland Islands, 
on the forenoon of Monday, 
December 7, and, true to our 
reckoning, we dropped anchor 
at 10.30 A.M. The small ships 
were sent to the anchorage by 
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Pert Stanley — through the 
Narrows,—while we and the 
bigger vessels remained off 
Port William; the Canopus, 
who was awaiting our arrival, 
was moored head and stern 
just beyond the Narrews, in a 
position commanding, over the 
low-lying land, the approaches 
of the harbour and also in full 
view of the town itself. She, 
chameleon-like as regards paint- 
work, had turned herself into 
a land fort to all intents and 
purposes. 

Our arrival was totally un- 
expected, and when I say that 
the colony was overjoyed at 
our presence, even then no one 
can accuse us of an attempt at 
self-advertisement—for, truly, 
the plight of the inhabitants 
was precarious, and as each 
day had passed, so, in their 
minds, had the inevitable at- 
tempt by the Germans to wrest 
the Falklands. from British 
sway grown nearer and nearer. 
And, as things turned out, we 
only arrived in time by less 
than twenty-four hours! 

Yet such is the unswerving 
loyalty and devotion to their 
King and flag of our Colonies 
—a devotion which is realised 
by those of the Mother Coun- 
try, but which needs first-hand 
acquaintaneeship in time of 
stress for its glorious magnitude 
to be fully brought home—that 
there was hardly a man in the 
Falklands who had not pre- 
pared for “the day,” who was 
not all too willing to give his 
life, his all, in what, without 
our presence, would have been 
a vain though glorious struggle 
for his home and his colony, 
but above all for Britain. 
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The Islands had been put 
into a complete state of mili- 
tary and naval defence, as far 
as the rather limited means 
at disposal permitted. As has 
been said, the Canopus was 
practically a land fort, with 
her four 12-inch guns com- 
manding the approaches, while 
most of her 12-pdrs, had been 
landed and mounted ashore at 
strategieal points; she had also 
done much good work by erect- 
ing observation huts, range- 
taking stations, &e., and in 
addition had laid out an ob- 
servation mine - field at the 
entrance to the harbour (we 
had to be piloted through on 
our arrival), As regards the 
local military precautions, the 
Falkland Islands Volunteers— 
a standing corps— were fully 
mobilised, and there were very 
few able-bodied men who did 
not belong to them: splendid 
shots and riders —all horses, 
ponies, &o., had been requisi- 
tioned for their use,—teugh 
and hardy, too, they would 
have given a very warm re- 
ception to any landing - party 
the Germans could have sent 
against them, but for the 
heavy guns of the ships. 

Such was the state of affairs 
on our arrival at the Falk- 
lands. 

A certain number of colliers 
were at Port Stanley, ready 
for the squadron’s use, but of 
course not enough for all ships 
to coal together, and the 
Orama’s convoy could not be 
expected for a day or two. 
Some ships began coaling at 
once, but we ourselves did not 
start till 4 A.M. the next day, 
Tuesday, December 8, 
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“Come along, come along, 
lash up and stow; show a 
leg, show a leg, lash up and 
sto-o-w.” 

Thus, at the early hour of 
3.30 A.M. was December 8, 1914, 
ushered in for the majority of 
our ship’s company; some of 
the officers, perhaps, had al- 
lowed themselves a few minutes’ 
grace, but a violent shaking 
accompanied by “Quarter to 
four, and pretty cold, sir,” in 
a gruff and rather weary voice, 
very soon brought even the 
most laggard to the realities 
of life—and coaling. 

And, by jingo, it was cold, 
too: nothing like so bad as it 
felt, of course, but somehow or 
other we seemed in little more 
than a day to have dropped 
from that sublime state of 
boiling in a thin vest to that 
of shivering in more clothes 
than one wears in an English 
winter. 

It’s five to four, and in so 
short a time every one (if they 
are lucky) has swallowed a 
steaming bowl of cocoa, and 
seems to have dressed (with 
a large query against the 
“dressed,” as any one who has 
seen the divers rigs sported for 
coaling by the British “‘Matloe” 
will understand). Here, plain 
clothes, cap aslant, stands 
what could only be taken for a 
real back-alley bruiser, in eager 
converse with a superb figure, 
whom, from his hat, one would 
mentally dub a member of the 
Church just returned from 
visiting a coal mine. Perhaps 
the Chaplain himself may be 


coaling, and then can be seen 
the sublime sight of the imita- 
tion gravely saluting (with a 
twinkle in the corner of his 
eye) the real, who as gravely 
(with twinkle, too, perhaps) 
returns the salutation, just as 
if ’twere the commonest thing 
in the world for him to meet 
a confrere looking (save for the 
hat) more like a begrimed 
fifth-rate showman than any- 
thing else in the world. And, 
of course, the fact that the 
‘“‘real” more resembles a de- 
crepit mechanic with “early 
morning” look than our mess- 
mate merely adds to the gaiety 
of the scene. 

The bugle blares out a call: 
“Clear lower deck, hands coal 
ship,” from the boatswain’s 
mates. For a minute or two 
all is hurry and scurry as the 
inmates of our human hive run 
to their appointed stations— 
some in the ship, some in the 
collier: comes the rattle of a 
winch; the hiss and roar of 
steam ; the creak of block; the 
whisper of whip; and then, 
with a dump, the first hoist 
is landed inboard. 

Sharp as eight bells strike 
coaling has begun. 

Everything went along very 
smoothly, the cool weather 
giving promise of a speedy job, 
and at about a quarter to eight 
‘“‘breakfast”’ was piped. Then 
at eight o’clock a report was 
received from the signal station 
at Sapper Hill (behind the 
town) that men-of-war (one 
four-funnelled) could be seen 
approaching from the south- 
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ward, and very shortly after 
further information came 


through that more smoke was 
visible beyond these vessels. 

The enemy were in sight! 

It was a glorious morning, 
and the cloudless sky and calm 
sea gave every promise of an 
ideal day for an action at long 
range, but... we were coal- 
ing! We could only hope that 
the enemy would not be able 
to detect the Inflexible and 
ourselves over the land, for 
we surmised that if, as we 
hoped, they had no know- 
ledge of our presence in the 
South Atlantic, they must have 
decided in their own minds 
that they were competent to 
engage the ships they expected 
to find; but directly they 
should see us, their opinions 
would inevitably take a dif- 
ferent turn, 

This was the day on which 
the secrecy with which our 
movements had been cloaked 
earned its reward, for prisoners 
that we took after the action 
declared that they had not the 
slightest suspicion of the prox- 
imity of battle cruisers; in 
their own words, when they 
saw us rounding the point on 
leaving harbour, they “tried 
not to believe it.” 

Of course coaling ceased at 
once, and steam was hurried 
on in all boilers; at half-past 
eight “action” was sounded, 
and a quarter of an hour later 
the collier shoved off and so 
made it possible for us to open 
fire, in case of necessity, over 
the low-lying land to the 
southward of Port William. 
The Macedonia, an armed mer- 
chant cruiser who had joined 
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us two or three days before, 
after a visit to Montevideo, 
was patrolling off the entrance, 
and now the Kent was also 
ordered out to reconnoitre and 
make reports of the enemy. 

By twenty minutes past nine 
two of the enemy, still appar- 
ently all unsuspicious, had ap- 
proached to’ within approxi- 
mately 17,000 yards, so the 
Canopus opened fire with her 
12-inch guns, firing four 
rounds: the shots all fell short, 
but they served their purpose, 
for though not actually fright- 
ening them off, they evidently 
caused the enemy “furiously 
to think,” and so delayed any 
plan of action they had formed 
till we were all ready to put 
to sea. It transpired that 
their intentions had been to 
destroy the Fleet and wireless 
station, and then capture the 
Islands. 

By a quarter to ten the 
Glasgow had joined the Kent 
off the mouth ef the harbour, 
and the Macedonia returned 
again to await orders, And 
then, steam being ready in 
all ships but the Bristol, the 
squadron sailed in the follow- 
ing order: Carnarvon, Inflex- 
ible, Invincible, Cornwall; the 
Bristol and Macedonia were 
left behind for the time being. 
The Canopus, of course, could 
not come out, as she was in- 
tentionally beached on the mud 
to turn her into a real “army 
fashion” fort, and prevent her 
moving or yawing in the very 
slightest degree with the 


changes of the tide. 

On clearing Pembroke Point 
Light at about twenty minutes 
past ten, five of the enemy 
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ships could be plainly seen 
over to the south-east of us, 
and almost hull down on the 
horizon; they resolved them- 
selves into the Scharnhorst 
(flag), Gneisenau, Dresden, 
Leipzig, and Niirnberg. And 
what a shock they must have 
had when they realised that 
they were caught, hopelessly 
caught—and in a trap of their 
own making ! 

A few minutes later the 
Admiral hoisted the signal 
“‘ Chase,” and the Inflexible and 
ourselves quickly ran ahead of 
the other ships and began to 
draw up with the Kent and 
Glasgow. At ten minutes past 
eleven the battle cruisers eased 
down, and from then for the 
next hour were going anything 
from 19 to 20 knots; this 
allowed the other ships to 
catch us up, and as our spurt 
had told us that we easily had 
the legs of the enemy and 
could play our own game, the 
hands were sent to dinner, at 
half-past eleven, by watches. 

It must sound rather weird 
to hear that “the hands went 
to dinner” ; one might be ex- 
cused for imagining that dinner 
would be the last thought in 
any man’s mind at such a 
time: most probably it was. 
But the old maxim that an 
army fights on its stomach just 
as well applies to the navy, and 
all during the chase the cooks 
had been busily at work in the 
galley getting the men’s food 
ready should there be an op- 
portunity for them to have it. 
Both officers and men, too, 
were just like sweeps, so ad- 
vantage was taken of the time 
for a wash and to change out 
of coaling rig. 


At twenty past twelve speed 
Was increased; the battle 
cruisers again drew ahead, and 
by ten minutes to one we were 
doing our maximum, about 26} 
knots, or perhaps at times a 
little more. Five minutes 
later (12.55 P.M.) the Inflexible 
fired the first shot from her 
fore turret at the right-hand 
enemy light cruiser: the cur- 
tain had risen on the second 
act of the great drama. 

Three minutes passed, and 
then we ourselves opened a 
slow and infrequent fire at the 
same target, the range being 
approximately 16,000 yards. 
Whether at this distance any 
shots took effect (one appeared 
to) it was very difficult to see, 
but by 1.20 p.m. things were 
evidently getting so hot for 
them that the German Admiral 
in the Scharnhorst apparently 
ordered his light cruisers to 
leave the line and try to break 
away, for they turned to star- 
board, to be chased by the 
Kent, Cornwall, and Glasgow. 

It was now that the real 
action began: the light cruisers 
were off on their own, and the 
Inflexible and ourselves had 
pitted against us the Scharn- 
horst and G'neitsenau—the crack 
gunnery ships of the German 
Navy. It must have been 
very thrilling for the crews of 
the Kent and her conserts; 
they had a stern-chase before 
them, and there was no possi- 
bility of them coming to grips 
with their quarry for some little 
time—they could do nothing 
but watch us as long as we 
remained in sight. An officer 
of the Cornwall very tersely 
described the situation in a 
letter home by saying: “We 
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left our stations and lined up 
on the f’xle to watch the big 
ships fight.” 


“And from here onwards 
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generalities can no longer be 
recorded; such great things 
are on that it is only possible 
to talk of our ship’s doings. 


VI. 


Up till this stage of the 
engagement the enemy had 
been in a more or less strag- 
gling quarter-line, and the de- 
parture of the light cruisers 
made the Scharnhorst (flag- 
ship of Admiral Count von 
Spee) our best target, and we 
at once opened fire on her. 
At 1.25 p.m. the Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau turned nearly 
eight points to port into line 
ahead, Gnetsenau temporarily 
leading, and five minutes later 
they both opened fire, concen- 
trating on us alone as being 
the flagship: at first, however, 
their shots fell very short, and 
they evidently much under- 
estimated the range. Shortly 
after this the Scharnhorst 
passed ahead and became 
leader of the line, but we 
continued to direct our fire at 
her. 

This alteration of course 
quickly lessened the range, 
which by half-past one was 
approximately eight miles, so 
we ourselves, with the Inflexible 
astern, turned eight points to 
port, and thereby put ourselves 
again on an almost parallel 
course with the enemy. The 
latter kept up a very brisk 
fire, and by a quarter to two, 
having picked up the range, 
began to give us quite a warm 
time, their salvoes falling all 
around: it was at this stage 
that we were first hit. 

Our courses being slightly 


divergent, the range began to 
increase, and at two o'clock 
had become so great that from 
all appearances the firing on 
both sides was quite ineffective. 
We therefore made a gradual 
turn of eight points to star- 
board, and for the next three- 
quarters of an hour there was 
a lull in the proceedings, the 
guns on both sides keeping 
silence. This manceuvre com- 
pelled the enemy also to turn 
to starboard at a much greater 
angle than we had done, so 
during the lull the affair again 
resolved itself into a chase on 
our part to lessen the range 
and bring them into action 
once more. 

About this time a message 
came through from the Port 
Stanley wireless station to 
say that transports had been 
sighted on the south side of 
the Islands. The Bristol and 
Macedonia were therefore sent 
to deal with them, and though 
it seemed certain that a trans- 
port had been there with a 
landing-party and field guns, 
all ready for the invasion of 
the Falklands, she managed to 
make off and escape, and the 
only vessels that could be 
found were two enemy colliers, 
which were sunk after their 
crews had been taken from 
them. 

So great had the range been 
during this first part of the 
action, that unless a fire ac- 
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tually broke out as the result 
of a shell exploding, it was 
very hard to tell whether we 
were finding our mark, but it 
was quite certain that we had 
made some hits, and the Jn- 
flexible, too, seemed to be 
putting in effective work. 

With us going at, full speed 
and the staff in the engine- 
room doing their very utmost 
(never had we managed to 
touch such a speed before), the 
range was rapidly brought 
down, and at 2.48 P.M. we once 
more opened fire on the Scharn- 
horst. For a space the enemy 
kept their course and refrained 
from replying, but at 2.53 P.M. 
they both turned to port and 
commenced. 

The next half-hour seemed 
the most strenuous time of the 
fight, for the fire on both sides 
was rapid and accurate; the 
enemy were certainly consider- 
ably battered, while we our- 
selves were hit several times. 
It could be noticed, though, 
that the Scharnhorst’s fire 
gradually slackened, and smoke 
and flames forward of her 
showed that a serious fire had 
broken out. 

To be able, as a disinterested 
spectator, and from a safe 
coign of vantage, to watch a 
modern naval engagement does 
not fall to the lot of many, but 
about this time, at a distance 
of two or three miles on our 
port hand, we passed a large 
full-rigged sailing ship; natur- 
ally we had not time to pay 
any attention to her, and, 
except for noticing that in the 
distance her colours seemed to 
be either British or Norwegian, 
she was speedily out of mind, 
though for quite a time not out 
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of sight. Well, she had a 
unique experience at any rate. 

At 3.15 P.M. we made the 
first of a series of turns to port, 
and temporarily directed our 
fire on the Gneisenau, and by 
3.25 P.M. we had altogether 
turned completely round, and 
a further four points as well. 
Five minutes later the enemy 
again turned eight points to 
starboard, and thus we were 
once more going on practically 
parallel courses, but with our 
port side to the enemy. 

Fire was again directed on 
the Scharnhorst, whe by now 
was beginning to present a 
very sorry appearance, with 
her third funnel shot away and 
the whole ship enveloped in 
smoke from numerous fires: 
her upper-works seemed to be 
but a shambles of torn and 
twisted steel and iron, and 
through holes in her side could 
be seen, even at the great dis- 
tance we were from her, dull 
red glows as flames gradually 
gained the mastery between 
decks. 

Her firing had very per- 
ceptibly slackened, and yet, 
from such guns as were still in 
action, a very good fight was 
put up. But by 4 o’clock it 
was apparent to all that she 
was a doomed ship, and a few 
minutes later she listed heavily 
to port; by 4.10 P.M. she was 
on her beam ends, and seven 
minutes later she sank. Poor 
Gneisenau! She now had to 
fight alone two battle cruisers, 
and also during the next few 
minutes had to steam through 
a sea dotted with the forms of 
these from her sunken consort, 
who had survived the ordeal 
by fire and shell only to suffer 
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death by drowning—firing, too, 
over their heads. 
Could one do aught but 


pity? 


As both German ships had 
concentrated their fire on us 
the whole time, it can readily 
be imagined that we had come 
through by no means scath- 
less: we had been hit a con- 
siderable number of times, but, 
theugh a lot of damage had 
been done, had so far escaped 
any really serious injury. 

It is truly difficult to give 
any idea of a naval action; 
the whole affair seems some- 
how so impersonal, so de- 
tached, Right away on the 
horizon can be seen _ the 
enemy—to the naked eye just 
pigmies belching out clouds 
and clouds of smoke. On 
board our own ship the noise 
is simply deafening, as round 
after round leaves the muzzles 
of the hungry, sinister, 12- 
inch guns. Up in the control 
position from time to time 
can be heard the cry of “Six 
coming!” or “Five coming!” 
as the case may be, as splashes 
of fire on the enemy’s side 
announee that a salvo has 
been fired —at us. Seconds 
pass, and then come the whirr 
and shriek of the shells and the 
final huge “ woomph, woomph,” 

- as they rain down in 
the sea just short or just over 
us. Perhaps some find their 
billet, and then there is a huge 
explosion, and for a space we 
“waggle our tail,” just like a 
duck shaking water off its 
back, And then on we go 
firing, firing .. . 


For some minutes before the 
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Scharnhorst sank we had 
transferred our fire to the 
Gneisenau, and it was soon 
clear that she was in diffi- 
culties and suffering consider- 
ably. We rapidly closed the 
range by a gradual turn to 
port, and then at about 4.20 
P.M. we turned right round 
on our tracks, as funnel smoke 
was causing us considerable 
annoyance, Further large al- 
terations of course on our 
part during the next few 
minutes brought us, at about 
half-past four, on a rather 
divergent course from that of 
the enemy, but we were-again 
steaming in the same direc- 
tion. About this time we were 
hit frequently. 

From a quarter to five on- 
wards the Gneisenau had a 
very bad time ef it indeed, 
although she kept on firing 
with remarkable rapidity and 
precision; so, shortly before 
five o’elock, we increased to 
full speed, and by a series of 
small turns to port maintained 
a position on her bow and 
well ahead of her. 

The range for the last half- 
hour had been anything from 
12,000 to 10,000 yards, and 
the Gnetsenau was in conse- 
quence receiving very heavy 
punishment from our 12-inch ; 
but still, even though at 5.8 
P.M. her fore funnel was sent 
over the side and it was ap- 
parent that the end was near, 
at 5.15 P.M. she hit us. 

But by half-past five she 
could do no more; blazing 
furiously, she turned towards 
us until she was practically 
end on, and stopped with a 
heavy list to starboard. With 
the Inflexible and Carnarvon, 
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the latter of which had caught 
up and taken part in the last 
phase of the action, we closed 
her. Even then, in the sorry 
plight in which she found her- 
self, she kept spasmodically 
firing a gun here and there; 
but at six o’clock she suddenly 
heeled over, and men could be 
plainly seen walking on her 
side as she lay for two min- 
utes on her beam-ends. Then 
she disappeared beneath the 
waves, leaving over the spot 
a heavy pall of smoke and 
steam. 

So, at two minutes past six, 
the action ended. 

All three ships hurried to 
the spot, stopped, and lowered 
all boats that were not shot 
away in the midst of about two 
hundred men struggling in the 
water, some swimming, others 
hanging on to pieces of wreck- 
age or hammocks that had 
floated out of the ship when 
she went down. 

It was a ghastly sight, and 
over the scenes of rescue it 
seems best to draw a veil. 
Suffice it to say that either by 
boats or by ropes’ ends lowered 
over the ship’s side, we picked 
up 108 officers and men, some 
of whom were more or less 
seriously wounded. But the 
chill Antarctic current — the 
water was colder than the 
North Sea average in winter— 
claimed its victims, and many 
went down before they could 
be reached, and not all that 
were picked up recovered from 
the expesure on the top of 
severe shock, 

Altogether the three ships 
rescued about 170 men, and at 
7.30 P.M., as all survivers were 
picked up, we proceeded in 


accordance with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s orders. 

Our next thought was as to 
how the Kent, Cornwall, and 
Glasgow had fared, but as no 
news from any of them had as 
yet come through, we had to 
possess our souls in patience 
for a space. But we had not 
very long to wait for the first 
tidings, for that evening we 
received the report of the 
Leipzig’s destruction by the 
Cornwall and Glasgow; the 
Kent, we knew, had been after 
the Niirnberg, so out of the 
German squadron there was 
left solely the Dresden, about 
which we knew nothing, and 
as she was the speediest vessel 
of the five, it seemed that she 
had managed to escape. 

As time went on and we 
heard nothing from the Kent, 
we began to wonder if all was 
well with her, and it was not 
till the next forenoon that we 
heard that she was back in 
harbour, having sunk the 
Nirnberg after a_ thrilling 
chase: her wireless had been 
shot away during the action, 
and she had consequently lost 
all means of communication. 

Thus our day’s work had 
resulted in the sinking of the 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Leipzig, 
and Niirnberg, while we our- 
selves had no ship really even 
seriously damaged ; casualties, 
too, were surprisingly few, the 
Invincible, out of a complement 
of 950, having none! 

When “ pipe down ” sounded, 
although the fate of the Kent 
was unknown, every one put 
his head on his pillow (or what 
remained of it!) with a feeling 
of “something accomplished, 
something done...” 
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And what of ourselves, how 
had we come out of the duel? 
Altogether we had been hit 
about twenty-three times, but 
the damage done, though ex- 
tensive, was in the majority of 
cases comparatively unimpor- 
tant as regards the ship’s 
fighting efficiency. To see the 
decks torn up, gaping holes in 
the bulwarks, and steel girders 
and stanchions hanging in 
bights and ribbons, certainly 
looks very terrible and awe- 
inspiring, but, after all, it very 
often does not vitally matter. 
As regards details of the 
damage done, public interest 
probably dictates that the less 
said the better, so, except for 
recounting one or two of the 
amusing sights, I will remain 
silent. 

And amusing sights were 
many: one shell had _ burst 
inside the Ward Room, riddling 
the bulkhead with fragments 
and absolutely wrecking every- 
thing. The tables were mere 
splinters of wood and sawdust, 
while all that could be seen of 
the chairs and sofas were wisps 
of horsehair which had been 
blown into all sorts of nooks 
and crannies; a piano which 
the officers had invested in 
while at Devonport seemed to 
have come off best of all, but 
even then it presented a sorry 
appearance with the whole of 
the front torn away and at 
least half the wires and ham- 
mers smashed: firmly em- 


bedded in what was left of 
the keyboard, too, was a fork, 
a relic of the hasty meal before 
we opened fire. Yet amateur 





hands and a stock of piano 
wire from the shore got it in 
working order again, though 
the less said of the tone the 
better. 

On a part of the main-deck 
one might have imagined for 
a second that a philanthropist 
had been at work, for there, 
strewn about, were a thousand 
odd golden sovereigns: a shell 
had come through the upper- 
deck, and, visiting the Fleet 
Paymaster’s cabin, had “upset” 
the money chest. It had then 
gone through the bulkhead 
into the Chaplain’s cabin next 
door, and finally passed out 
through the ship’s side, taking 
with it a large part of the 
reverend gentleman’s ward- 
robe, and reducing to rags and 
tatters most of what it had 
the decency to leave behind. 

Another shell was found 
intact in & mess storeroom ; 
steel decks were nothing to it, 
but a nice “live” gorgonzola 
cheese (somewhat matured by 
the tropics) was an easy victor: 
not that there was any bad 
feeling actually, for when 
found, both “proj” and cheese 
were most amicably ranged 
side by side, 

We stopped at sea for two 
more days trying to track 
down the Dresden, but event- 
ually, the coal question fore- 
ing us to return to harbour, 
we dropped anchor again 
off Port William at 7 A.M. on 
Friday, December 11. During 
this time we went once due 
south of the Horn, but, to the 
dismay of all who had not 
previously rounded the Cape, 
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the old sea-dogs on board 
adjudged that we could not 
claim the privileges! to which 
those who have “rounded the 
Horn ” are entitled. 

Then began a busy time for 
the carpenters and artificers— 
making good as many defects 
as possible; and as the Kent 
and Cornwall were doing the 
same, and we were all pur- 
posely heeled over at weird 
angles to facilitate the neces- 
sary examinations, the ships 
must have looked much more 
war-worn than they really 
were to the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company’s liner 
that called in the same morn- 
ing on her way to Valparaiso ; 
anyway she gave us a rousing 
cheer, and all hands and the 
cook seemed to be on deek to 
greet us as she passed by. 

Our mission accomplished, 
the two battle-cruisers were 
now under orders to return 
home, but we remained at an- 
chor for a few days to get all 
possible essential repairs com- 
pleted; so all who could took 
the opportunity of getting 
ashore and seeing for them- 
selves what Britain’s southern- 
most crown colony was like. 

As regards the squadron, the 
Inflexible and Carnarvon, with 
the Bristol and Glasgow, were 
after the Dresden; the Kent 
and Cornwall were in harbour, 
patching themselves up with 
all speed so as to be off to 
the chase as soon as ever they 
could. The Orama, too, was 
at Port William, having safely 
convoyed the colliers south. 


The time while we lay peace- 
fully at anchor till we sailed 
on December 16 had exciting 
moments; early one morning 
we got news of the Dresden’s 
reperted arrival at Punta 
Arenas in the Magellan 
Straits, so we hoped that her 
days were numbered. Then 
one evening the mythical in- 
vasion of the Falklands took 
place! At all events, what 
was apparently authentic news 
of a German landing at an 
out-of-the-way spot was 
brought post-haste to Stanley, 
and in view of the reported 
presence of a transport on the 
day of the battle, we felt there 
might be something in it. 
Landing parties were got 
ready, and our marines with 
a field gun were on the 
point of leaving the ship 
when the rumour was dis- 
countenanced. 

Perhaps a brief description 
of the Falklands may be of 
interest. Altogether in the 
group there are over one hun- 
dred islands, but the two 
known as Hast Falkland and 
West Falkland (Port Stanley, 
the capital, is in East Falk- 
land) are the only ones of size ; 
the total population is about 
two thousand, and the major- 
ity of the inhabitants are 
of Scotch extraction. And 
coupled with the nationality 
of the inhabitants, the islands 
in general appearance and 
characteristics bear a strong 
resemblance to the Shetlands 
and Orkneys. 

The climate cannot be de- 





1 Service sea-lore decrees that for either of the two Capes (the Horn or Cape 
of Good Hope) rounded, one is allowed to put a leg on the table—both legs for 


the two. 
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scribed as ideal, for on a 
yearly average it rains two 
days out of every three; but 
during our stay the excep- 
tion proved the rule, for the 
weather, on the whole, was 
quite good: but then, of course, 
we were there at midsummer, 
The Antarctic currents make 
it very cold and bleak; for 
even in the summer the tem- 
perature is never very high, 
and though in sheltered spots 
the sun strikes as hot as in 
the south of England, yet out 
of the sun it always seems 
chilly. The average tempera- 
ture for mid-winter is about 
37° F., and the mean difference 
between summer and winter is 
but 10° F. Sheep-farming is 
the great industry, and the 
revenue of the colony is made 
from the export of wool and 
frozen mutton. 

The visit of so many ships 
must have taxed in many ways 
the local ready resources. An 
amusing instance of this was 
brought to light in the General 
Post Office, where one day 
there was such a rush on the 
stamps for mementoes, or for 
presents to swell the collec- 
tions of youthful brothers and 
sisters, that by the middle of 
the afternoon the postmistress 
had to ask for a further supply 
from the Treasury to cope 
with the unprecedented de- 
mand. One did not realise 
at first how self-contained the 
colony was till it was brought 
home to one that it had its 
own War Office, Treasury, 
&., &eo. 

The islands and the water 
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round them abound in erea- 
tures of great interest to the 
stranger, the most notable 
being the penguins, sea-lions, 
kelp geese, shags, Antarctic 
skuas, and various species of 
duck. And of all the quaint 
animals surely the penguin 
comes first. Standing just 
under two and a half feet 
high, with short stumpy legs, 
which give him a waddling 
walk, possessed of “flippers” 
instead of wings, his diminu- 
tive head capping a plump 
body, and conspicuous with 
his blue-black shoulders and 
gleaming white front, he pre- 
sents an appearance which 
an antarctic explorer (although 
he was then speaking of the 
Adélie and not the Gentoo, 
with which we are concerned) 
described as “‘irresistibly at- 
tractive and comieal.” 

Two species of the Penguin 
family are to be found in the 
Falklands, the Gentoo and the 
Jackass; and several rookeries 
of the former variety being 
close to our anchorage, vari- 
ous expeditions were made to 
them. 

But all good things come 
to an end, and by Monday 
evening, December 14, we were 
again ready for sea; so at 4 
A.M. on Tuesday, December 15, 
we started coaling, with 2150 
tons to come in, finishing about 
11 P.M. 

In the forenoon the Kent, 
Cornwall, and Orama sailed, 
and, their yards and rigging 
manned, they bid us a hearty 
good-bye with good old ring- 
ing British cheers. 





1 If Dr Levick’s ‘ Antarctic Penguins’ has unconsciously put words into my 


mouth, I must apologise, and gratefully tender my acknowledgments. 
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Then at two o’clock in 
the afternoon of Wednesday, 
December 16, we ourselves 
left; the Inflexible, who was 
then round the Horn, was to 
follow us home, while the 
remainder of the ships were 


to stop for the time being in 
southern waters. 

Thus, with band playing 
and with the cheers of our 
late consorts still echoing in 
our ears, we started back for 
Merrie England. 


VIII. 


We were to pay a short visit 
to. Montevideo on our way 
home, so course was shaped 
accordingly ; the weather was 
gorgeously fine, though the 
wind struck one as bleak and 
chill; but after dark we ran 
into a thick fog. 

During the night we inter- 
cepted a wireless signal from 
Port Stanley, which made one 
realise so very forcibly the 
gradual subjugation of the 
world by modern invention. 
The message was addressed to 
“Shackleton,” and gave the 
antarctic explorer the latest 
news, informing him of our 
little show on the 8th and of 
the state of affairs in Europe. 
It seemed uncanny almost to 
think of Shackleton and his 
band, by then, we hoped, on 
the ice barrier, with hut, &c., 
built, thus getting news of 
the outside world—the topsy- 
turvy outside world. One 
felt that the kingdom he had 
set out to conquer was the 
only one where peace did 
reign supreme—the Peace of 
the Great Silent White Un- 
known. 

At 6.30 a.m, Sunday, Dec- 
ember 20, we arrived off the 
Uruguayan capital, anchoring 
three and a half miles out in 
the river. Soon after nine 
o'clock a steamer came out, 


bringing in her several of the 
British community, and when 
it was discovered that her pas- 
sengers were allowed on board, 
others quickly followed. 

Every one seemed awfully 
pleased to see us and to step 
on British soil, in the form of 
our quarter-deck, for a space. 
It was only in conversation 
with our visitors that we 
realised the far-reaching effects 
of our battle, for they frankly 
said that for a time after the 
Good Hope and Monmouth de- 
bacle, they had hardly dared 
to show their faces, so strong 
was the German community 
and its following; but now 
everything was altered. 

The British Minister came 
on board later in the fore- 
noon, and we found that he 
was giving an official lunch 
ashore, and that an “at home” 
had been arranged for 4 P.M. 
Also every visitor that ar- 
rived seemed to have a present 
of some sort for the ship’s 
company — books, tobacco or 
cigarettes. 

So during the forenoon we 
played the réle of hosts, show- 
ing our guests over the ship, 
and then they, on their part, 
took all the officers that could 
get away ashore with them. 
Altogether they were too 
charming for words, and our 
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only hope after the day was 
over was that they did realise 
how much we appreciated all 
that was done for us. 

At the tea in the afternoon 
the Admiral made a short 
speech, a speech punctuated 
with frequent applause. 

Six o’clock arrived with a 
feeling of regret on our part, 
for then we had to return on 
beard, and soon after seven we 
sailed. 

On Tuesday, December 22 
(noon position 34° 21’ 8, 47° 35’ 
W.), we stopped and boarded 
a large French four-masted 
barque (the Hurope of Dun- 
kerque), bound from North 
Shields to Valparaiso with a 
cargo of north country coal. 
With every stitch of canvas 
set to the faint breeze, she pre- 
sented a magnificent sight, and 
one could well understand that 
indrawn sigh of admiration 
that escaped the lips of our 
Royal Naval Reserve Lieuten- 
ant, whose time in “sail,” 
though long since past, had 
been—and always would be— 
“the time of his life.” On our 
approach she threw her main- 
yards aback and hove to; the 
boarding-party, in honour to 
our allies, took over any papers 
we had in the ship, and the 
latest Uruguayan war tele- 
grams; also some tobacco and 
cigarettes. 

The weather was rapidly be- 
coming tropical, so, on Wed- 
nesday, December 23 (noon 
position 30° 13’ S. 44° 55’ W.), 
we went into whites once more ; 
in the evening the Ward Room 
dined the Admiral and his staff, 
and the great pains taken to 
make the shot and splinter 
riddled mess look respectable 
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succeeded admirably, and the 
ruined and blackened old barn 
appeared quite gay with its 
decorations of flags, &. A 
well-draped flag covers a mul- 
titude of sins! It was lucky 
that the other ships of the 
squadron had been able to fit 
us out with a table and some 
chairs, or our invitation would 
have had to contain the pro- 
viso, “if you will lend us your 
furniture.” 

On Friday, December 25 
(neon position 21° 2’ S. 39° 42’ 
W.), Christmas Day was cele- 
brated to the best of our 
ability ; of course there was 
not very much scope, but still 
we did our utmost to keep up 
the old traditions, customs, and 
ceremonies—in spite of the 
tropics! The Chaplain held 
an early morning Communion 
Service, and in the forenoon 
the usual morning prayer and 
a second Celebration; then at 
half-past eleven the Admiral 
asked the officers to his cabin 
to drink the ship’s health, and 
sharp as eight bells sounded he 
headed the procession for the 
time-honoured tour of the 
men’s mess decks. 


We all troop out, dive down 
a hateh, and then the fun 
begins. 

As can only be expected, 
everything is rather tamer 
than in peace-time, for, first 
of all, those two indispensable 
adjuncts to a real Christmassy 
atmosphere—holly and mistle- 
toe—are missing; then, again, 
the various messes have no 
special dainties or “duff” to 
offer; perhaps some in the 
procession inwardly rejoice in 
consequence, for it is no mean 
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achievement to pass through 
thirty or more messes, sample 
the bill of fare in each, and 
then eat your own Christmas 
dinner ; the lining of one’s cap 
gets so sticky, too, if you take 
refuge in the only possible 
alternative — concealing one’s 
gifts therein ! 

So the procession makes its 
rounds, and suddenly, from far 
ahead in the line of march,comes 
the sound of miniature firing— 
one...two... three... 
and as the Admiral arrives 
on the scene of action, so booms 
the last round of the fifteen-gun 
salute fired—from a home-made 
cannon, too. Up bobs a cheery 


red face with “ A Merry Christ- 
mas, sir!” 

Tis a pleasing touch, but 
there are pleasing touches in 
every mess one visits. 


In the Ward Room, later 
on, with turkeys and plum- 
puddings that had been kept 
in the refrigerating room since 
leaving home, and with crackers 
unearthed from the store-room 
—evidence of great forethought 
on the mess caterer’s part— 
things went with a swing and 
hilarity that no one could have 
called forced. 

“Peace on earth, Goodwill 
towards men.” 


IX. 


Early next morning —— 
again hove in sight, and by 
5.30 A.M. we were anchored as 
before. Coaling started at once. 

A boat was sent ashore in 
the afternoon, and a few people 
who managed to be spared 
went off on a voyage of 
exploration. And it was here 
that our party landed, and, 
from subsequent accounts, 
spent a thoroughly enjoyable 
afternoon in doing the thousand 
and one foolish, yes, childish, 
things that men, when quite by 
themselves, and when they feel 
able to shake off momentarily 
that fear of “being laughed 
at,” do, and delight in doing. 

At least, I presume that a 
distinctly portly gentleman did 
enjoy himself in climbing (or 
trying to!) cocoa palm - trees. 
True, also, I’ve only got the 
expression on the face of the 
gneme-like midshipman to tell 
me that, anyway, he was not 


very bored in chasing lizards 
(whose name was legion), or in 
abstracting from the nests of 
fierce wild-fowl eggs, which 
with unfailing regularity were 
placed in his tunic pocket one 
second and smashed therein 
the next. 

Everything in spite of the 
heat, too! 

The coaling through the 
height of a tropical day was 
back-breaking work, and did 
not finish till some time after 
dark. 

We sailed soon after five 
the next morning (Sunday, 
December 27) for Pernambuco, 
where we arrived at 11.30 A.M. 
on Tuesday, December 29; in 
a very short time we were 
welcoming on board the British 
Vice-Consul. 

Although our stay was a 
brief one—little more than 
four hours—any officers who 
could went ashore to explore, 
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and certainly one of the most 
pleasing sights was that of 
twelve German merehant ships 
laid up in the inner harbour, 
to all appearances voluntarily 
interned. When, among the 
twelve, could be recognised 
such well-known liners as 
the Blucher and Cap Vilano, 
one felt that the expression 
“command of the sea” was 
by no means an empty one. 
Our visit was totally unex- 
pected, and its very unexpect- 
edness was the cause of a 
pretty and pleasing incident 
as we were getting ready to 
leave. Those who had been 
ashore had told us that all the 
British inhabitants had been 
loud in their dismay at not 
having had previous warning 
of our visit, so that they could 
have done something to. wel- 
come us; and now, coming out 
from the harbour mouth, could 
be seen a tug with a large boat 
in tow, from whose stern gaily 
floated a huge Red Ensign. 
The boat contained several of 
the British community, who, 
determined to do something, 
had hurriedly chartered the 
tug and come to wish us God- 
speed, Cheer after cheer vol- 
leyed across the water, and 
then, as the first swirl astern 
showed that we were off, every 
throat in the boat struck up 
“God Save our Gracious 
King.” It was most awfully 


x, 


In due course we anchored 
at St Vincent (C.V.), and 
among many other things 
received a most welcome pres- 
VOL, CXCIX.—NO, MCCIV. 
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. + well what can one call 
it? . . . “Sporting” perhaps 
describes it as well as any- 
thing. Yes, “sporting” seems 
peculiarly appropriate, for al- 
though it does not so much as 
hint at any of the motives that 
impelled those Englishmen— 
and Englishwomen too—to do 
what they did, yet it is a word 
the meaning of which no true 
German understands, or ap- 
parently ever can act up to. 

Karly on Thursday morning, 
December 31 (noon position 
1° 14’ S. 35° 9’ W.)—just after 
dawn—we boarded the Lam- 
port & Holt liner Byron, 
from New York to Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires. The pas- 
sengers gave us a large bundle 
of papers and magazines, and 
from the American dailies we 
got quite in touch with the 
outside world again, and in- 
cidentally saw the American 
version of affairs. 

At about 7 P.M. we recrossed 
the line; at midnight, keeping 
up the old custom, all the 
officers went on deck, and, 
with the striking of sixteen 
bells, ushered in the New Year. 
As the last stroke of the bell 
died away, the eerie silence of 
the tropical night seemed to 
make itself doubly felt, for of 
a sudden every one became un- 
naturally grave; on every one’s 
lips hovered an unasked ques- 
tion. 


ent—a mail. For half an 
hour after its distribution not 
much work was done in the 
ship. 

oO 
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Coaling, of course, was the 
order of the day. 

St Vincent harbour looked 
much the same as when we 
passed through in November ; 
the same German merchant 
ships were swinging round 
their anchors in the same old 
billets, and in connection with 
them we heard a most amusing 
story. The skippers of these 
vessels—so runs the tale—had 
decided among themselves, 
when they received news of 
the Falklands battle, that the 
success of our mission was to 
be kept secret from their 
crews; so the obedient German 
seamen were told that we were 
not the IJnvincible— “Oh no, 
she was sunk by our gallant 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau”— 
but a sister ship renamed and 
sent out from England to take 
our place. Such a yarn seems 
hard to believe, but with our 
knowledge of German methods 
and the crass bovine stupidity 
of the German lower classes, 
it was quite feasible, 

At three o’clock on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, January 6, 
1915, we sailed for——; well, 
again no one knew. 

Of course the great question 
of the hour was as to where 
we should be refitted: every 
one naturally expected that Gib- 
raltar would take us in hand, 
though every one cherished a 
secret hope that we might be 
sent toa home yard and thus 
get a few days’ leave; shortly 
after we received information 
by wireless that our destination 
was as expected—Gib. 

Course was set accordingly, 
and little mere of interest 
happened. By Saturday, 
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January 9 (noon position 29° 
41’ N. 13° 16’ W.), so cool had 
it become, that we put on blue 
uniform once more and per- 
manently doffed our whites. 
It always seems to be the case 
that trivial incidents bring 
home certain things to one 
more forcibly than the most 
momentous occurrences, and 
here, as we saw the last of our 
white uniform, so thoughts of 
the good, though strenuous and 
exciting, times we had passed 
through “down south” surged 
through one’s mind; so, also, 
with the thought that they 
were past and finished, did a 
whiff of the dull, grey North 
Sea come back to one. 

It was early on Monday 
morning, January 11, that the 
Roek .hove in sight, and at 
about 9.30 A.M. we passed 
through the breakwater and 
secured alongside the South 
Mole, with the Casar just 
ahead of us and the war-wern, 
victorious Carmania astern, 

All ships in harbour (includ- 
ing a French cruiser) gave us 
a@ rousing reception, manning 
ship and cheering to the echo 
as we passed by. At five that 
evening we went into deck, 
and the work of refitting was 
taken in hand at once; from 
then onwards for the rest of our 
stay the clang of hammer on 
rivet, the vibrant nerve-racking 
din of the pneumatic driller, 
and the multitudinous noises 
connected with shipbuilding 
and refitting, reigned supreme. 


So, with the good old In- 
vincible safely in dock, I put 
down my pen; the narrative is 
closed. 
































BEHIND THE FIRING LINE. 


SOME EXPERIENCES IN A MUNITION FACTORY. 


BY A LADY WORKER, 


I, BEGINNING. 


“TT seems rather a good 
scheme,” I said. “I shall try 
it.” 

Briefly the scheme was this: 
that women of leisure sheuld 
be given three weeks’ training 
in a certain well-known muni- 
tion factory, and, being trained, 
that they should undertake to 
work there at the week-ends, 
so relieving regular workers, 
women shell-machinists whose 
strength and skill could best be 
maintained in saving them 
from Saturday and Sunday 
overtime. Their work and 
their pay were to be the same 
as the work and pay of the 
women whom they replaced: 
like them, they were to work 
in eight-hour shifts, beginning 
respectively at 2.30 P.mM., 10.30 
P.M., and 6.30 A.M.: during a 
shift they must stand, save for 
the half-hour’s interval, For 
their work the weekly wage 
varied between 15s. and 19s. 
The prospectus that told me 
all this ended with a recom- 
mendation to bring short 
skirts, thick gloves, and boots 
with low heels, and added that 
evening dress would not be 
necessary, 

No further information was 
vouchsafed. In the interval 
between signing on and be- 
ginning my training I went 
about telling my acquaintances 





joyously enough how hard I 
was going to work, and wonder- 
ing inwardly what manner of 
thing I had let myself in for. 
Elders and betters looked dis- 
paragingly at me, and said 
that I should never do. Dole- 
ful histories were told: cork 
soles were prescribed. One 
kind wise friend asked me 
urgently and repeatedly if I 
had realised what the work 
was going to be like: stung at 
last into a certain liveliness, I 
replied that I knew just as 
little about it as she did. 
Others, kinder and wiser, said 
nothing at all. 

A hostel was provided for 
the lady-workers, but it was 
too full to take me in, and 
accordingly I went to live in 
lodgings. At last arrived and 
unpacked, having put on un- 
accustomed overalls with a 
short-lived solicitude, I took 
my way through the grimy, 
narrow -streeted town to the 
factery gates. Other workers 
were there,—new also, and 
sheepish also; for a little while 
we eyed each other, like child- 
ren at a party, and then fell 
suddenly into intimacy and 
the easy friendship of the cast- 
away. Various persons came 
and looked at us, and went 
away again. Some oldish 
women, also in overalls (these 
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we discovered afterwards to be 
the pioneers of the scheme), 
pointed us out to each other, 
and talked loudly all at once, 
and gave the impression, some- 
how, that they were washing 
their hands of us. Nobody 
seemed to love us, or need us, 
and this unlooked-for possibility 
was dashing to our spirits. 
After a while a reluctant clerk 
was found, and to him we gave 
our names and ages: he in- 
scribed them with an attenu- 
ated pen and an air of tolerant 
incredulity on slips of paper 
that demanded much licking of 
the thumb in handling. “Do 
you want all of it?” I asked 
cautiously at his demand for 
my name. He did. I began 
in my best catechism manner. 
“How do you spell it?” he 
asked. I spelt it. “That'll 
do,” he assured me hastily ; 
“now your surname,” 
Solacing myself with that 
ancient Simian proverb, “What 
one fool can de another can,” 
I followed in the wake of her 
who was to take us to the 
workshop where we were to 
start. It was large, it was full 
of whirring things and things 
of outlandish shapes, and every 
one there seemed to perform 
amazingly complicated evolu- 
tions with incredible deftness. 
And the noise fell thickly on 
my ears like the overwhelming 
noise of a dream. My neigh- 
bour caught my arm. “TI shall 
never understand a word they 
say to me,” she cried in my 
face. “I like it,” I said, 
answering, not her, but the 
challenge implicit in all that 
uproar and impetus. A red- 
haired girl with a pointed face 


took me off to learn. “Watch 
what I do,” she said, and picked 
up a 4°5 shell-case (they look, 
at this stage, like massive jam- 
pots, and weigh about twelve 
pounds). She measured it on 
a@ gauge and marked how much 
of the rough steel was to come 
off the blocked end; she read 
illegible letters stamped among 
the rust there and chalked 
them on the side; and then 
she screwed it into a machine 
that I knew, vaguely, to be a 
sort of lathe, and started the 
driving - belt. Leaning her 
weight on the lever which kept 
the knife against the base of 
the revolving shell, she hung 
her sharp nose over what I 
should have called its “‘ works,” 
and watched the steel come off 
it in dust, in shavings, and 
then in strips of crinkled tinsel. 
When all the steel up to the 
pencil mark had been pared 
away she stopped the machine, 
unscrewed the shell, and meas- 
ured it again to see if it had 
been brought to the right 
length. Then she stamped on 
its new and shining base- 
surface the letters she had 
chalked on the side, and set 
it down, one operation being 
finished. ‘Now you do it,” 
she commanded. I began. I 
chose my shell; I measured 
and marked it with a tremend- 
ous expenditure of chalk and 
pencil; I resisted the tempta- 
tion to drop it, or to smudge 
the pencilling, or to fit it into 
the chuck wrong end out; I 
screwed up with all the 
strength that was in me, and 
then, flushed and elated, I 
looked to start the machine. 
She watched me with a smile 
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like a fox’s, and—“ Did you 
read the letters on it?” she 
asked. Blate I felt; and took 
out the shell, unscrewing what 
I had vainly screwed, to look 
for those A’s and B’s on its 
rough countenance which the 
knife would have obliterated at 
the first turns of the machine. 
She knew how to teach, that 
red-haired girl. 

For the second time I set the 
shell ready for working, and 
started the driving-belt: and 
when I took hold of the lever 
I felt it jolt in my grasp, as 
if the machine had recognised, 
and shrugged resentfully at the 
uncertain hand of a beginner. 
Thus I made a first step; be- 
cause to acknowledge and to 
make allowance for the personal 
equation somehow native in a 
mere complication of wheels 
going round is an intuition or 
a platitude to the mechanic: 
he knows with what tact a 
machine must be humoured or 
with what tolerant firmness it 
must be mastered. Indeed, 
things of humbler horse-power 


II, IN THE 


I hold the injunction, 


‘* Let us also take 
An apple and a slice of cake,” 


to be a golden rule of con- 
duct applicable to all ventures 
whereon one’s destiny might 
be pleased to send one. The 
first few days of learning to 
be a shell-machinist clinched 
anew my belief in the excel- 
lence of this maxim. Off work, 
an unknown and displeasing 
feeling in my inside had driven 
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have temperament also: most 
women have known days when 
the sewing-machine was in a 
nasty temper. This, I sup- 
pose, is the secret of that 
singular passion shown by 
some mechanics for their work. 
Without such a realisation of 
its individuality, a machine is 
but a corpse, albeit at times as 
wilful and pesky a one as the 
corpse of the little Hunchback, 
that gave occasion for such a 
deal of trepidation and story- 
telling in the city of Casgar, 
which is situated near the 
farther extremity of Great 
Tartary : and with that realis- 
ation it will become a com- 
panion, to outwit whose en- 
trancing vagaries would spice 
the dullest of jobs. So taken 
was I with this discovery 
that the first shift slid by 
quickly enough. We went 
off work laughing and swag- 
gering, and only when I 
had disentangled myself from 
& new preoccupation did I 
find out how utterly tired I 
was, 


WORKSHOP, 


me out for a walk. I could 
find no comfort in the shop 
windews, attentively as I might 
view them, nor could the 
passers-by, earnestly as I might 
eonsider them, divert my atten- 
tion from that feeling. Sud- 
denly I realised the meaning 
of my distemper. I believe it 
to have been the false teeth 
displayed in the window of a 
pawnshop that provided the 
stimulus te my bewildered in- 
telligence. I walked up to a 
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policeman and said to him, 
with that austerity of state- 
ment which befits the im- 
parting of a profound truth— 
“Policeman, I’m hungry.” He 
supposed, Miss, I was a muni- 
tion-worker, and directed me 
to a shop that sold pies. 

We were all the same: dur- 
ing the half-hour interval, sit- 
ting in the yard, we ate and 
talked of eating. Introductions 
were prefaced, as among all 
primitive peoples, with gifts. 
“But not apples, thank you all 
the same,” I said. ‘ My land- 
lady gives me nothing else. 
She might be a Serpent. 
Apple-hat hot. Apple - hat 
cold. Pie with the apples in- 
side. Tart with the apples 
outside. Baked apples. Boiled 
apples, Dumplings (very 
dumply, you know). Charlotte 
Russe. And apple-sauce with 
the meat, hot or cold to 
match.” 

“The girl-with-the-dirty-face 
has got an egg,” said some one. 
“She says it’s a country egg, 
too.” We looked admiringly 
at the damsel thus designated, 
and registered, each one of us, 
a silent vow to write heme as 
soon as possible. Perhaps I 
should explain that the pos- 
session of a dirty face is no 
distinguishing mark among 
munition-workers. HEvery face 
was dirty: but hers was in- 
variably and indubitably the 
dirtiest. 

“My landlady keeps fowls, 
but not eggs,” was the next 
remark, 

“She would: generally speak- 
ing, landladies are a generation 
of vipers.” 

“But when the alternative 


is that parrot-house of a 
hostel——” 

“They have bath-lists, five 
minutes allowed for each; and 
when they come out, the super- 
intendent leoks behind their 
ears.” 

‘** Food is good and meals are 
regular up there, though.” 

“Fancy dossing down with 
two other unknown females. 
No more boarding-school for 
me, thanks.” 

“We are paying guests,” 
said the pretty girl. “It’s 
fairly painful—the guest part 
at least. There’s a young man 
of the house, and he says, 
‘Pleased to meet you’ when- 
ever he passes me on the 
stairs.” 

“They practise the Black 
Art where we are,” related 
the girl who had brought the 
apple as a friendship’s offer- 
ing. “Janet had a pain, and 
Mrs Jupp said the cure was to 
tie a threefold cord round the 
waist. We hadn't a stay-lace 
handy, or we might have plaited 
it to try.” 

“Time to go in,” one said. 
“Look at the way she leaves 
those egg-shells about. Rank 
effrontery I call it.” 

Food is the best -received 
topic: the war as a thing to 
be talked about is barred by 
common consent: and so, nat- 
urally enough, is mention of 
homes and the things that 
befell us before we came to 
make shells. Shop may be 
talked, however, and will be 
listened to courteously, if with- 
out enthusiasm. The rule of 
the game is simple—as follows. 
Susan, who is rough-turning, 
let us say, will be allowed to 
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acquaint Mary and Fatima 
with her fortunes on that day 
—her output, her machine, her 
mechanics, their demeanour and 
opinions—provided that Mary 
and Fatima, who are severally 
doing different operations and 
take no interest in rough- 
turning, having supplied the 
dominant and tonic close of 
“Just so; most interesting,” 
to Susan’s protracted roulades, 
may extemporise to her in their 
turn. It works quite well. 
Nobody listens much: a polite 
toleration is displayed during 
the recital, and a polite anima- 
tion at the end of it. 

We talked a lot to begin 
with. It was natural to be 
sprightly while the dirt could 
still be washed off and the 
aches slept off without much 
difficulty, and while the idea 
of the extreme picturesqueness 
and daring of such an ad- 
venture as ours still upheld 
one, True that no one else 
seemed to see in our blue over- 
alls anything but a uniform: 
we knew them, secretly, as a 
vestment. Like Stevenson com- 
bating the sensitive plant at 
Vailima, standing at my lathe 
I talked wittily and at length 
with my friends that were not 
there. Other workers have 
told me how at first they 
would pass away the time 
in picturing to themselves the 
various things that had hap- 
pened and were to happen in 
the making of a shell —the 
furnaces flaring and bellowing 
all night, and the molten steel 
being poured out, statelily, like 
cream: the shell-cases tumbled 


out on the workshop floor all 
rough and clumsy, to pass 
through process after process 
till, slim and polished, they 
went off to be filled, discreet 
of curve, demure of colour, 
Quakerish instruments of 
death: and that one day 
when, alive and voiced at last, 
they would go shrieking over 
the trenches. 

“When I think”—said the 
lady-who-felt-(and mentioned)- 
things—“ how every shell that 
I handle, except of course the 
scraps, is going to help one of 
our brave men in the trenches, 
it simply makes me swell with 
pride.” 

“‘How to increase your 
bust - measurement in three 
days,’” suggested the girl-who- 
had-been-proud-of-her-hands, 

“That won’t last for long,” 
said the girl-with-the-dirty- 
face. It was rather pinched 
under the dirt. ‘“ When you’ve 
been at it a bit longer you 
won’t think of your shells as 
so many dead Boches or live 
Tommies, but as so many pre- 
destined objects that you want 
to get through with before you 
go off work—so many dead 
weights to be heaved up and 
slipped on a gauge—so many 
inches of backache.” 

While training we worked 
among the girls whom we 
were destined afterwards to 
relieve. I watched them at 
first with interest, then, hav- 
ing tried to make friends, with 
affection. It was easy to get 
to know them: they were no 
shyer than sparrows, and had, 
in common with those un- 





1 A “scrap” is a spoilt shell-case which goes back to the foundry. 
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appreciated birds, an unend- 
ing flow of chaff and cheerful 
banalities. I admired their 
physique—their vigorous move- 
ments, their loud voices, their 
plentiful hair—and I won- 
dered, with an oblique con- 
sideration of William James, 
how much of their good health 
and good spirits were due to 
the constant rattle of smart- 
ness and vivacity that the 
custom of their particular type 
entails on them. Convertentur 
ad vesperam: et famem patien- 
tur, ut canes, et circuibunt civi- 
tatem. Answering the strident 
challenges of the town they 
live in, they go to rinks and 
cinemas, they read and chatter, 
kiss and quarrel, and follow 
new fashions and new ideas 
as new fashions and new ideas 
are purveyed to the manufac- 
turing town. As far as the 
cinema and the ha’penny Press 
can make them so, they are up 
to date: in that measure of 
life afforded to them they are 
alive. Comparing them with 
the anzmic and_ toothless 
young women that I had 
seen bicycling listlessly in 
country lanes, I thought— 
Gone is the rustic mirth with 
the rustic junketings. Allegra 
has painted her cheeks and 
come to town. 

The work of a shell-machin- 
ist has an obliterating effect 
upon one’s sense of individual- 
ity: however monotonous, it 
is exacting; it has to be at- 
tended to. After a while it 
begins to flatten one into the 
essential dough: every shell 
thieves a little of one’s pride 
of self. Yet through all the 
crowded and callous work- 


shops where, day by day, 
killing has veritably become 
a business, little sparks of 
personality flash out. For the 
indomitable complexity alone 
of the curls and twists in 
which the work-girls do their 
often beautiful hair I should 
admire them: a rebel spirit 
flew flags in each little daub 
of colour with which they 
enlivened their ugly working 
dresses. On one machine stood 
up-ended the case of an 18- 
pounder, with a pattern chalked 
on it. This was always full of 
flowers—two or three dahlias, 
some coarse daisies, or chrysan- 
themums with their plaintive 
smell: a tribute of loud and 
rapturous sniffs was given to 
it in passing, and the bolder 
spirits ogled for a button-hole. 
With my own nose well buried 
among them, I asked the man 
working the machine how he 
got his flowers: he told me 
that hardly a day went by 
without one worker or another 
bringing him a handful of 
blooms to replenish his posy. 

And if the work-girls are 
gay and kind, the men in the 
factory, doing the work that 
is too heavy or too intricate 
to be given to women to do, 
are just as kind if not so gay. 
The shell-cases are brought 
round in barrow-loads and piled 
ready for working between the 
machines. The easiest way 
to put a shell down is, of 
course, to drop it. “Arlf,” 
shall we call him, was en- 
gaged in putting some down 
this way on one occasion, 
when, after the twentieth 
crash, the girl-who-had-been 
proud -of-her-hands turned 
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round from her machine and 
made a face at him, (She 
was working with a headache, 
which might explain, although 
it does not palliate, her un- 
ladylike conduct.) The next 
shell and those following it 
he put down quietly with his 
bare hands. This story has 
a sequel. Smoking is for- 
bidden with a Teutonic strong- 
ness in the workshop —some 
discontented persons think it 
would be pleasanter if spitting 
were discouraged instead ; how- 
ever, that is a side issue, and 
so it has to be practised with 
much secrecy, One night Arlf, 
having deposited his tale of 
shells in neat stacks by the 
platforms of each lathe-worker, 
was sitting in his barrow 
wearing an expression of Sab- 
bath calm and enjoying an 
illicit and rather crumpled 
cigarette, He had been work- 
ing for nine or ten hours at 
a stretch (the men work in 
two shifts to the women’s 
three), and was, I suppose, 
sleepy; hence he did not ob- 
serve the frenzied signals of 
those workers who had seen 
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the foreman coming up be- 
hind him. Detection and a 
row and a fine advanced like 
creeping shadows upon the 
unconscious Arlf: they neared 
him—in a moment they would 
encompass him. 

“Oh, oh, foreman!” said a 
worker, running up from her 
lathe, “what shall I do about 
this shell? Look, I can’t get 
any filings off it, and I know 
my knife is set right.” 

The foreman looked at the 
shell, and spoke in scorn. 
“You’ve bin an’ turned it 
once orlready : corse yer carn’t 
git any more orf it. Tike it 
out, and gow and fetch an- 
other.” 

Abstractedly that foreman 
went on his way, immersed in 
pleasurable reflections on the 
extreme foolishness justly in- 
nate in an inferior sex. Arif 
smoked in his barrow undis- 
turbed, and the worker went 
back to her lathe with a 
small smile that was wholly 
unjustified, one would think, by 
the ignominious part she had 
just played in the foregoing 
scene, 


III, THE NIGHTSHIFT. 


About 7 P.M. the church 
next door used to ring a small 
bell for intercession service, 
and then I, working on the 
nightshift, knew that it was 
time to bestir myself, and to 
begin my dishevelled day. 
Never have I heard such a 
despondent bell. “ Dingle ”—it 
said—“T don’t expect any one 
to come; Dingle—they never 
do; Dingle—I’m only ringing 





from a sense of duty; Dingle 
—and because the verger is 
pulling my tail.” Gloomily 
inspecting my bruises under 
the meagre gas-light, and 
wondering how much of them 
was dirt and would wash off, 
I used to execrate that bell. 
There is little “food for the 
young soul, Mr Carlyle,” to 
be found in lodgings. Violet, 
bringing me coffee and cold 
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pork, told me that she had 
been to the cinema. (Violet 
was the landlady’s daughter : 
the other lodgers called her 
Virelet, but her mother pro- 
nounced the name, saving your 
gentility, to rhyme _ with 
harlot.) Needless to mention, 
the working man was good 
and his employer was bad: he 
doth ravish the poor unfail- 
ingly at all the cinemas here. 
Sitting in that bleak parlour, 
eyeing a large black fireplace 
like a mausoleum, and eyed, 
suspiciously, by Violet’s late 
Uncle Albert, as “taken” in 
the prime of manhood and 
mouse -coloured whiskers, I 
used to long for the hour when 
I might start work: for then 
adventure began. 

Indeed, it began for me as 
soon as I went out into the 
dark street and saw the search- 
light switching restlessly over 
the sky, like a sick head on a 
pillow. The workers on the 
previous shift would be leaving 
the factory as I went in, their 
feet stumbling over the cobbles 
and their voices straggling on 
the air as they went by: one 
of them, perhaps, would call 
out to me with some chaff on 
the eight hours’ work that I 
must do before morning. The 
factory yard was like a rub- 
bish-heap seen in a nightmare, 
with all the old tins grown to 
the size of boilers. They lolled 
about on the bruised earth, 
with one rusty side stove in, 
opening vast, foolish mouths: 
their shadows, like the shadows 
of monsters, lay across the 
heaps of cinders and of steel- 
filings. Hooters cried over the 


waste place with the voices 
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of fiends. Small stertorous 
trains trotted about in the 
darkness, like good housewives 
going to market on the Last 
Day: and once a crane de- 
scended on me, silently, with 
the deadly certainty of the 
Devil who had got me at last. 

Through the open doors of 
the workshop came noise and 
light and warmth: it looked 
gay asa ballroom. Once inside 
it, the place wrapped me round 
like a familiar garment. Up 
in the roof the big driving- 
belts slid over the rollers: I 
thought of them going on, 
shift after shift, day after day, 
like a waterfall sliding over 
the top of a crag. Shell- 
cases, 4-5’s and 18 - pounders, 
were piled high against the 
walls and stacked on every 
spare foot of floor, with 
numbers and _hieroglyphics 
chalked on their grey sides and 
sleek faces. “Scrap” was 
written coldly and briefly on 
some of them. ‘ Why,” I had 
said, entering for the first 
time, “this place looks like a 
petrified grocer’s.” All the 
driving-belts in motion dazzle 
the eyes like a mist, and look- 
ing across row after row of 
machines, the other side of 
the shop seemed a mile away. 
Last of all one notices the 
workers, inconspicuous, incon- 
siderable—mere human beings 
among these infallible Titans 
of iron and belting. 

I walked off to my own par- 
ticular Titan, and cleaned her 
face slightly: then I began 
work. My luck was out; I 
had picked a hard shell. The 
steel came off it in wicked- 
looking blue shreds, the hot 
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surface smoked with an evil 
smell, and little red sparks 
jumped out at me, The jar 
was so strong throughout the 
groaning machine that, hold- 
ing the lever which forces the 
knife against the revolving 
shell, my hands felt like sand 
vehemently shaken in an hour- 
glass. My neighbour, stand- 
ing about three feet from me, 
shouted her sympathy and her 
good advice: by listening at- 
tentively I could make out 
what she said. 

Toujours gat, our “street” 
during the first hour of the 
shift is a mixture of pande- 
monium, of that impassioned 
moment with the gong in the 
Domestic Symphony and of 
the close of a wet day in 
Solomon’s nurseries. The shift 
before has left the place in a 
tangle,—all shifts do, except 
one’s own. The foreman 
rushes up and down like a 
50 h.p. wasp; the viewer, she 
too lifts up her voice: people 
maraud abeut for tools, and 
stumble over the precarious 
erections of shells left in the 
gangway ; these, thereon, settle 
down on everybody’s feet with 
a prolonged and hideous yell. 
In short, as a Scotch coach- 
man remarked to me after we 
had passed two waggonettes 
in the same half-mile of lonely 
road—“ It’s a pairfect Peeca- 
deely.” Even after the first 
turmoil has been tidied away, 
there is always some extrane- 
ous uproar in the shop, apart 
from the normal wasp-byke 
hum of the driving-belts and 
the clatter of machinery. A 
deal of hammering goes on: 
& lathe slips and screams— 
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there is no sound more blood- 
curdling than that of a ma- 
chine in pain—and Boy Scouts 
throw shells into wheelbarrows 
with a merry noise. “Let 
our conversation be Eh? 
Eh?” should be the apostolic 
injunction to machine-hands. 

At 1 AM. a bell rings for 
the half-hour interval. All 
cast down their tools and 
hurry out. All, that is, except 
the earnest and injudicious be- 
ginners: and they soon learn 
other ways. 

Most of the workgirls are 
still young enough to look 
coltish; as they ran through 
the shop, dodging between the 
machines and curvetting over 
stray shells with awkward 
and exaggerated leaps, they 
nuzzled each other with the 
unthinking affection of ani- 
mals let loose. 

Fortunately the night was 
fine, and I could stay out of 
doors. The workgirls had one 
wooden shed to sit and eat in, 
and the lady-workers (they are 
called the Miaows, by the way, 
among the regular hands) took 
up another one. I never noticed 
any difference in the smell. 
Sitting in the cool dark one 
resumed one’s personality; I 
remembered my friends, and 
felt as thankful as a mother 
that they were all safely abed 
at last, even the tardiest of 
them. 

Between 1.30 and 4.30 I 
went on working, and wound 
up my watch. I used to save 
it for these three interminable 
hours, and made the winding 
of it as ritual as I well could, 
although it was only a Low 
Church keyless one. Such an 
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action should be a solemn 
thing. Those who on Sunday 
mornings wind up the clock in 
the hall are, all unknowingly, 
priests who, with an antique 
ceremony, testify to the im- 
posed order of the universe. 
Whoever winds a clock sacri- 
fices to Phoebus Apollo, Lord 
of the Sun and the Intelligence, 
and abjures thereby the dark 
heresies of chaos. By doing 
it carefully, one turn at a time 
between the shells, I could, with 
luck, make that watch last for 
half an hour. 

Sometimes at an unwonted 
breath of air I would look round 
to see a burlesque engine and 
two or three laden trucks go 
clanking down the central gang- 
way, or an old dray-horse, such 
a beast as Albrecht Diirer would 
havedrawn, standing sedateand 
unconcerned among the tumult 
of machinery, while shells were 
thrown into the cart behind him 
—each descending with the 
clatter of a brazen fiend. 

Then there was the man 
with the watering-pot. A true 
bhistie, one of the ignoble army 
that sweeps up filings, carries 
shells, and does the chores of the 
factory, he shuffled down each 
row, giving an exiguous sprinkle 
to our wooden platforms. The 
spout of his “instrument of 
aspersion,” as Martha Brown 
the celebrated stylist would 
call it, lacked its rose: instead 
it was stuck full of twigs, this 
being a primitive method of 
spraying the water. Looking 
at that watering-pot and again 
at the lop-eared spanner that 
I had secured by diligent free- 
booting, and remembering the 
large fortune that my em- 


ployers were making, I ap- 
plauded the humble-mindedness 
with which they retained these 
decayed friends of the family. 
I pictured a Director walking 
through our shop. “Ah, yes,” 
he would say, gazing fondly 
at the aforesaid spanner, “my 
dear father cut his teeth on 
this. The rose? No—I can’t 
recollect ever having seen it.” 
And after the man with the 
watering-pot, there was Thirst. 
He evoked it: it was always 
lurking in one’s throat. The 
air of the shop is feverishly 
dry, so dry that it feels harsh 
in the nostrils. It cannot well 
be anything else, seeing that it 
is full of microscopic steel-dust 
and the smoke from hard shells. 
I thought of all the different 
drinks I knew: from the chill, 
slender trickle that wears itself 
a stony channel among the 
hillside grasses, to the complex 
*‘ bosom-caresser””—the kind 
with flushed strawberries wink- 
ing at the brim. I remembered 
beer, the manly; and barley- 
water, the inoffensively nasty ; 
and the lemonade that I made 
as a child (I give the recipe for 
this delicious but unappreciated 
drink: dissolve one acid-drop 
in a tumbler filled at the garden 
tap). While I was thus musing 
the bell rang for the second 
interval—one of seven minutes 
—but it was a long while in 
ringing. I cannot conscien- 
tiously recommend thirst as a 
method of passing the time, 
“Qo, dearie, ain’t it caowld,” 
said the girl beside me, wrig- 
gling her thin bones against 
me in an effort to get past. It 
was colder at 4.30 than it had 
been at 1, and a little wind 
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scuffled the fallen leaves to- 
gether outside on the deserted 
pavement. A sentry stands 
there day and night. 

At once the usual talk burst 
out. 

“Tsn’t that a canteen they’re 
putting up?” 

“Yus: ter be owpened by 
some blooming duchess and 
kep for the Miaows.” 

“T don’t ’old wiv them can- 
teens: everyfink in ’em wot 
isn’t an aipny dearer’s a penny 
nastier.” 

“Dreamp I saw Bert last 
night.” 

““Naow, didjer? Wot was 
’e doin’?” 

“Smowkin’. Jer fink it’s a 
tewken that ’e’s comin’ back 
on leave?” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder.” 

“’Ow much didjer get last 
pai-dai?” 

“Fifteen bob.” 

“Wot a shime!” 

“T got nineteen and free.” 

“Oo, you lucky!” 

“ Shiff up a bit, dearie.” 

“’Ev a drop of tea?” 

“Oo, thenks !—well, reely, I 
wos that firsty-———” 

“Sime ’ere: fair parched.” 

“Daown’t ’ardly ‘ave time 
for more’n a drink, this 
brike.” 

*Crool, ain’t it?” 

“T ’aites bowltin’ my food: 
gives me such a fint feeling 
inside.” 

This is a fruitful subject for 
conversation. Behind me I 
heard a gentler voice explain- 
ing that the impact of the first 
hasty meal of pork stunned a 
digestion, “and it’s never said 
another word, my dear.” 

“ Ai sai, Enid——” 
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*Qooo!” chorus of objurga- 
tion: “there’s that bell.” 

“Why! I ain’t ’ardly swel- 
lered——” 


Still grousing, and still good- 
tempered, they troop in again, 
jostling each other in the nar- 
row doorway. I suppose men 
would grumble more effectively. 
The workgirl, being (after all) 
&® woman, is different. She 
will accept with the easy phil- 
osophy of oblivion heavy work 
and poor wages: and rail un- 
tiringly at five square inches 
of speckled looking-glass. ‘If 
these girls went on strike,” I 
thought, “it would be about 
that looking - glass: public 
opinion would overawe them 
into saying that it was for 
better pay: then they wouldn’t 
know their case, and so they’d 
lose it.” Remembering that 
dirty and inadequate dressing- 
room, with its bad smell, the 
wet clothes tumbled together, 
the drinking-water in the un- 
appetising tap over the stone 
sink, I wondered if, apart from 
philanthropy, the experiment 
of giving these girls a clean 
room, airy and well lighted, 
with lots of shiny mirrors, 
would not be justified by the 
better work that they would 
do. And I believe that such 
an experiment would be so 
justified. 

All at once I noticed a new 
reflection in the polished steel 
that had revolved before me all 
night, and looking at the sky- 
light overhead I saw that it 
was painted with the lovely 
blue of twilight seen from a 
lighted room. Past the win- 
dows flashed little lights: they 
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looked like the People of the 
Hills, that fly home lest the 
first ray of the sun should clip 
the wings from their shoulders. 
That undelightful guest that 
lodges, unbidden, within me, 
chose this moment to remark 
that the trams begin to run 
at five o'clock. 

Enchantment, alas! was 
turned off with the electric 
light. I looked at the other 
workers, and seeing how tired 
they were, resembling with 
their dirty white faces and 
their dirty blue overalls the 
personages of some leprous old 
fresco, 1 began to feel tired 
myself, and to stretch myself 
to find out where the aches 
had come. And they were 
many. Such fatigue did away 
with past and future. It 
seemed as if I had done noth- 
ing all my life long but take up 
shells, mark them, pare them 
in a machine, and, one being 
finished, begin another. All 
round me were other women 
doing the same work: no 
doubt, I thought, but that we 
had been at it from the be- 
ginning of the world; the 
worst evil that could befall 
us a hard shell, and an easy 
one our greatest good fortune, 
we should go on like this for 
ever, our only emotion an 
inarticulate regret when the 
finished shells piled beside each 
machine should be taken away 
from us to be viewed and to 
be stacked up somewhere else 
in gaunt pyramids, whence 
other workers in their turn 
would take shells and mark 
them and pare them in a 
machine, and so pass them on 
—a hundred and sixty pro- 


cesses, didn’t some liar tell 
me? 
“*Kartburn”—explained my 
friend the largest mechanic, 
taking away his hand—‘“ comes 
of pouring cold tea on a hot 
stomach.” If I was tired, here 
was some one more tired than 
I. Bone-weary, working the 
long hours of necessity, living 
in the vitiated air of the shop, 
where the noise eats them like 
a secret poison, the mechanics 
go to and fro, tending the 
machines that have as many 
ailments as a hypochondriac, 
and as many whims as a 
hysteric. Priests of a new 
rite, they stand before a 
thousand clattering altars. 
Unswerving from the most 
exacting of standards, they 
set the knives which must be 
true to a hair’s-breadth, and 
rigid as steel and muscle can 
clinch them: and going from 
one machine to another, al- 
ways watching, always setting 
to rights, they flirt with all 
the workgirls—fiirtations that 
are algebraic in their detach- 
ment and universality. It is 
said—I know not with what 
truth—that the Miaows took 
counsel together as to the 
terms that they would be on 
with these men: and in the 
end they agreed to treat them 
with “distant politeness.” 
When at last the third bell 
rang that released us I found 
myself regretting my fatigue as 
one might regret a treachery. 
Going back through the 
mean streets, I in my turn 
met the workers who were 
coming in on the next shift, 
and I pitied them with a vast 
and saturnine pity, as my pre- 
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decessors had pitied me. The 
streets were beginning to wake 
up. Dogs barked, shutters 
were taken down, the milkman 
and the paper boy cried their 
wares, and the fish-shop un- 


folded slowly to the sun, like 
some unlovely flower. Sea- 
going voices sounded from the 
wharves, and the pink and 
tawny sails were moving up 
the river. 


A FEW PLAIN WORDS. 


The exiguously practical na- 
ture of our training makes it 
hard to give any figures about 
the work done that are not 
impeded with the slipshod 
qualifications of “I think so. 
I believe. I was told,” and so 
forth. The following account 
gives only the results of per- 
sonal experience: it is cer- 
tainly inadequate, and it may 
be misleading because of its 
inadequacy, but its limita- 
tions exactly coincide with the 
boundaries of that personal 
experience. 

In all the operations done 
in our workshop the main 
fact is the working of a 
shell-case in a machine to 
modify in some way its 
shape; but the time, atten- 
tion, and strength required for 
each operation vary consider- 
ably. I began on base-facing 
4‘5’s, This is a long opera- 
tion: the shells must be read, 
measured on a gauge before 
and after being worked in the 
machine, and if they prove 
correct after the second gaug- 
ing, stamped—that is, from a 
tumbled box of little dyes the 
particular letter or letters 
marked on them previously 
to their working must be 
selected and impressed on the 
finished surface with a blow 
ofahammer. Fifteen minutes 





is allowed as the normal time 
to complete the base-facing of 
one 4°5 shell-case. A bonus of 
4d. is given to the workers 
finishing more than 30 in a 
shift. I have done 35. 

The time allowed for this 
operation is ample, provided 
nothing goes wrong. But 
with one alphabet, one ham- 
mer, and perhaps two gauges 
among some two-dozen work- 
ers, one may have to wait 
a little time to measure and 
stamp. A hard shell will need 
to be pared away in two or 
more cuts, thus taking twice 
as long to finish; or it may 
prove unworkable—what is 
called a dump. Again, a bad 
shell (combined with bad work- 
ing) may blunt one’s knife: 
it takes a mechanic anything 
from five to fifteen minutes to 
put in a new knife, and one 
may have to wait for his 
coming ; or the knife may split 
from badness of heart. Some 
people will need three or four 
new knives in a shift: it takes 
a good worker and some luck 
to de the seven-and-a-half 
hours without a change. Then 
the machine may go wrong 
in other ways: the supply of 
shells may run short, tools may 
be inadequate, and every now 
and then the power will be cut 
off and the lights will go out. 
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Another long operation is 
rough - turning. No prelim- 
inary measuring is needed for 
this, and the machine runs 
automatically, so it is usual to 
work two lathes at a time, and 
by so doing to turn out any- 
thing between 50 and 70 shells 
a shift. I give these figures 
from working with 18-pounders: 
they are smaller than 4°5’s, 


‘and so one can do more of 


them in the time. 

A short operation is face- 
lengthing. This is done in the 
same machine as base-facing : 
the steel is taken off the rim at 
the open end of the shell-case. I 
believe one is supposed to finish 
12 an hour. This is a low esti- 
mate of what can be done. I 
have finished in a shift 137 
(4°5’s), measuring and marking 
them ; and in a machine fitted, 
as they can be fitted, with a 
device that makes it possible 
to tell, without preliminary 
measuring, when the right 
amount of steel has been re- 
moved, it should be easy to do 
more than this. The trying 
part of such an operation is 
the amount of lifting one has 
to do. The shell-cases weigh, 
I believe, about 12 lb. The 
minimum of lifting involves 
24 lb. per shell: say a ton and 
@ quarter in the shift. 

A yet shorter operation is 
turning the copper bands after 
they have been fixed on the 
shell, The time required for 
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When I had finished my 
training I took back with me 
to my clean home certain con- 


each is so short that it is not 
worth while to fix an auto- 
matic action to the machine. 
So one turns a handle all the 
time, as if playing an exces- 
sively stiff barrel-organ, This 
is one of the final operations, 
and so much steel has come 
off the 18-pounders by the 
time that they attain to it 
that their weight is negligible 
—about as much as a small 
cat’s: what is tiring here is 
the handle business and the 
perpetual adjustment of the 
machine, I have finished 221 
of these shells in a shift, also 
learning the working and 
waiting three-quarters of an 
hour for the lathe. 

This is a generalrule. While 
the shell is in the machine it 
cannot be hurried; the worker 
must gain time by deftness 
in putting in and taking out, 
and by keeping the machine in 
good order, saving the knife, 
and, as much as may be, doing 
without the mechanic. 

As for the pay for this work, 
the best week’s wage that I 
got was £1, ls. and something: 
this was for the nightshift, 
which, I believe, is paid on a 
higher rate. By working for 
one night, at the week-end I 
get, as a rule, 2s, 1ld. This, 
as will be seen, is just over 
44d.an hour. Iam not doing 
it for a livelihood, but if I 
were, I doubt if I should think 
it good pay. 


LASTLY. 
clusions. I felt sure that the 


relieving work I was. now 
competent to do was useful 
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work. There is no need at 
this time to praise the women 
working on munitions: even 
their employers admit their 
value. But to keep them at 
their best for any length of 
time they must be taken off 
their work for one shift in the 
week—better, for two shifts. 
Generally speaking, the Miaow 
has a slightly smaller total of 
finished werk per hour than 
the regular hand whom she 
relieves; but the relieving 
shifts have as large a turn-out 
as the ordinary ones, and, I 
believe, fewer scraps. There 
must be a reason for this: I 
believe it will be found in the 
freshness of body and mind 
that the woman working at 
the week-end only can bring 
to her work. She brings also 
a certain slowness and undeft- 
ness of hand; but she can 
work more steadily and more 
accurately than the girl who 
has been on all the seven days, 
It is obvious that a certain 
point must exist where x’s 
freshness, and y’s practice will 
combine to produce the great- 
est output; but it is idle to look 
for that point, and Utopian to 
speculate on the method of its 
recognition while a system of 
payments endures under which 
a jaded workgirl works over- 
time while the woman ready 
to take her place must look on 
—and ponder. 

Accordingly, that it was use- 
ful work, I was convinced : that 
it was hard work, I knew: that 
it was not needlessly hard work, 
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I doubted. Looking back, I 
questioned if my fatigue, and 
the fatigue of others, was com- 
mensurate with the actual 
labour we had done. Bad air 
and bad organisation might be 
responsible for much of it. 
Our workshop was large and 
draughty: it was also stuffy. 
I do not know how the builder 
combined these apparently ad- 
verse qualities of draught and 
fug; I do not know, even, if he 
tried to do so: but undeniably 
he had achieved this feat. 
Going in to work one chilly 
autumn night, we found that 
our benevolent employers were 
heating the place; excellent, 
had not their ideas of heating 
corresponded so exactly with 
the Devil’s. About two dozen 
large brasiers, exaggerated 
versions of those used by road- 
menders, were put about the 
workshop. These at first gave 
out no more than a pleasant 
warmth ; but subsequently they 
added to it some very un- 
pleasant fumes. Owing to 
that structural peculiarity al- 
ready mentioned, the warmth 
was local and_ evanescent, 
but the fumes constant and 
universal. The workshop is 
in continual occupation, so 
there seems to be no chance 
of opening all the doors and 
windows and giving it a 
thorough airing: and any more 
advanced system of ventilation 
than this would appear to be a 
thing undreamed of. Accord- 
ingly the accumulation of smell 
goes on, and day by day the 





1 I should explain here that I can only speak of the workshop where I was 
employed—one department in a vast factory; but as nearly all the lady-workers 
were put there, there is no reason to suppose it worse than the others. 
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air becomes more intolerable. 
As a result of this came a 
great increase of fainting-fits 
among the workers. “Girls is 
very frightful,” and where one 
has gone down others of course 
will follow her example, as 
much from sympathy as from 
anything else. Still, although 
the work by itself is in no way 
beyond the strength of the 
ordinarily vigorous young 
woman, when slight suffoca- 
tion is added to the long hours 
of standing, fainting comes to 
bear less appearance of feminine 
unreason. 

Here, it is obvious, we have 
one factor of that needless 
fatigue. Another, less glaring 
and probably less reprehensible, 
causes rather more complaint. 
The supply of small tools, 
things like spanners, files, and 
gauges, is inadequate. A per- 
petual borrowing and pilfering 
goes on, and one may be hung 
up two or three times in a 
shift because of it. Especially 
deplorable is the scarcity of 
gauges. Given a choice be- 
tween guessing, and likely 
enough of guessing right, or 
of waiting five minutes or so 
to verify a doubtful pencil- 
mark, it takes, particularly for 
the girl working for a bonus, 
considerable strength of mind 
to resist the temptation to 
guess—and perhaps to scrap. 
Quite as galling is it when the 
supply of shells runs short. The 
shell-cases for working should 
by rights be brought round to 
each machine. Sometimes this 
happens, but when it does not, 
the workers must leave their 
lathes and walk half across 
the workshop to fetch them: 





such an expedition is almost 
certain to be followed by an- 
other in quest of the tools 
filched during this absence. 
Such grievances may seem 
paltry enough, but in work- 
ing above a certain degree of 
tension small things like these 
may fret the strength to an 
unwarrantable extent. Here 
is another instance of a some- 
what unfortunate lack of con- 
sideration. Each worker going 
out and coming in must 
“clock” —that is, must pick 
out her small pay-card from 
a rack stuck full of similar 
cards, and must slip it into a 
machine that stamps on it the 
hour and minute of its inser- 
tion. At the end of the shift 
the girls going out must meet 
those coming in. Those going 
out are consumed with the de- 
sire to get away as early as 
may be, while those coming in 
(a little late) burn with the 
resolve to get their pay-cards 
stamped as soon as possible. 
Naturally, the change-over is 
celebrated with an impassioned 
scrimmage, as they are all 
clocking at the same place 
and time. “This,” said a voice 
in my ear on one such occasion, 
accompanied with an elbow in 
my ribs—‘“ this is England v. 
Wales, with two hundred a 
side.” ‘They do these things 
better in Germany,” I replied 
with some conviction. 

At this juncture some one 
is bound to say: “But with 
such hardships and privations 
all round us, mud in Flanders, 
mud in Gallipoli, sleet in the 
North Sea, how wrong it is 
to complain of a few discom- 
forts at home.” 
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This remark is beside the 
point, but it is irrefutably 
high-minded. It has furnished 
a green garnish to a hundred 
stale discourses, and under- 
pinned a thousand deerepit 
apologies: akin to the 


‘* Kasy speeches 
That comfort cruel men.” 


I have, nevertheless, seen it 
embedded in a working-man’s 
manifesto, looking there rather 
like a trouser button in a 
Silurian deposit. No munition- 
worker that I have met would 
deny its applicability to hard- 
ships that are inevitable; but 
they sometimes grumble, and 
they have every right to do 
so, at hardships that are need- 
less, for such hardships are 
apt to be harmful as well. 
Each of the three things that 
I have complained of—bad air, 
bad organisation, and lack of 
tools—means waste of time, 
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waste of power, waste of 
labour, waste of material, and 
again, waste of time. Further, 
a diminished output of shells 
in one department may mean 
that workers on succeeding pro- 
cesses will be delayed for want 
of shells, so that the waste 
of time, power, labour, and 
material will not be felt in one 
workshop alone, but through- 
out the factory; and in bad 
cases, felt even, it is not too 
fantastic to suppose, by fac- 
tories half the length of Eng- 
land away. The third one of 
these abuses, lack of small 
tools, may be unavoidable ; 
but the other two, bad air 
and bad organisation, are 
both remediable evils, and 
could both be bettered, if 
not wholly abolished—one by 
the spending of a little more 
money, and the other by the 
exercising ef a little more 
thought. 
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A VISIT TO THE WALI OF PUSHT-I-KUH. 


In 1810 two officers of the 
British Army, Captain Grant 
and Lieutenant Fotheringham, 
adventured on a Political Mis- 
sion into the then unexplored 
district of Pusht-i-Kuh. They 
were received by the Chief of 
that country, and entertained 
to dinner, but in the course of 
the meal were fallen upon from 
behind and bound. The Chief 
then had them led to the top 
of a high cliff overlooking the 
valley of the river Chengouleh, 
and there offered them the 
choice between conversion to 
Islam and death. Both the 
officers unhesitatingly chose 
the second alternative, and 
were hurled over the edge of 
the cliff, to be dashed to death 
on the boulders below. Since 
that event only three or four 
Europeans—one of whom, at 
least, is supposed to have met 
with the same fate as the two 
Englishmen—have penetrated 
the country. It is a wild strip 
of mountains, about 160 miles 
in length, contained between 
the highest ridges of the 
Zagros range and the Meso- 
potamian plain, and stretch- 
ing N.W. to S.E. from near 
Mendeli to the borders of 
Arabistan. Its name, which 
may be translated “Back of 
the Mountains,” describes its 
position from the point‘of view 
of Persia beyond the main 
range. This remote district 
has been, as far as is known, 
a quasi-independent State from 
time immemorial, and thereby 


illustrates what appears to 
have been a point of policy 
with all the kingdoms of this 
part of the world. The Kings 
of Parthia, Persia, and Assyria 
alike found it a wise plan— 
though often, no doubt, mak- 
ing of necessity a virtue—to 
maintain along their frontiers 
small but practically indepen- 
dent chieftains, whose loyalty 
could be more or less assured 
by gifts of money and honorific 
titles. They inaugurated, in 
fact, the modern political prin- 
ciple of “buffer States.” Of 
such was Pusht-i-Kuh, and 
still, to some extent, it is 
to-day. 

Its present ruler is the 14th 
of his line, and governs for all 
practical purposes as an auto- 
crat. The authority of the 
Teheran Government is in his 
case even more shadowy than 
in that of his neighbour the 
Sheikh of Mohammerab, though 
he is recognised as a Persian 
functionary, inasmuch as he 
receives an emolument as War- 
den of the Marches. It is a 
peculiar custom of his country 
that quite a large section of 
the inhabitants (Lurs by race) 
are in perpetual attendance on 
their Chief, and accompany him 
to his various winter and sum- 
mer residences: being all of 
them armed, they form a sort 
of small standing army. Here 
also, even more so than at 
Mohammerah, the chief posts 
of trust are held by negro 
ghulams. These black men, 
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who themselves or whose pa- 
rents were originally brought 
into Persia as slaves, attain, 
presumably by virtue of a 
degree of faithfulness uncom- 
mon among the Lurs, to high 
positious of authority as bailiffs 
of the Chief, and intermarry 
freely with his white subjects. 

It was after many days of 
marching through trackless 
desert that we pitched camp 
one day within the dominions 
of the W4li of Pusht-i-Kuh— 
for such is the hereditary title 
of the ruler, somewhat reminis- 
cent, to be sure, of the immortal 
heroes of Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera. In the impregnable 
mountains which form nine- 
tenths of his domain, there is 
a gap at the point which we 
had reached where the Chen- 
gouleh of evil fame issues from 
the “Red Mountains,” and 
waters a broad tract of desert 
spreading downwards towards 
the Tigris. Eighty years be- 
fore, this had been the site of 
@ flourishing little town stand- 
ing among groves of date- 
palms so luxuriant that they 
earned for the place the name 
of Baksai, or Baghshahi, “the 
king’s garden.” Life and pros- 
perity are precarious posses- 
sions, however, on the Border- 
land, and a single day saw the 
ruin of Baksai. The WaAli of 
that day having died, his three 
sons disputed the succession. 
One was the owner of Baksai, 
and his brother, out of spite, 
descended on it with a raiding 
party, razed it to the ground 
and felled the palms, to the 
number, it is said, of 11,000. 
At the time of our visit the 
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only traces of the old days left 
were a few ruins of mud-built 
aqueducts and water-mills, some 
rotting palm-stumps, and a 
deserted tomb-mosque gaping 
wide to the four winds. 

We pitched our tents amid 
these tokens of desolation, and 
on the following day a mirza 
arrived from the WaA4li an- 
nouncing that he himself was 
on his way down from the 
mountains to welcome us. We 
awaited the visit of our host 
with some curiosity, for there 
was only one recorded instance 
of an interview between him 
and an Englishman before, and 
that a good many years ago. 
A present preceded him. It 
took the eminently practical, 
if rather unusual, form of a 
large lump of snow, of which 
he had brought a quantity 
down from his mountains, and 
as the plains were now be- 
ginning to stoke up and the 
thermometer stood high in the 
nineties, it was quite the most 
acceptable gift he could have 
sent. Next day he came him- 
self in full state. His train 
as it wound across the desert 
to our camp was, it must be 
confessed, a trifle suggestive of 
a circus procession. First came 
a guard of riflemen, two by 
two, on foot, then a led horse, 
the usual sign of rank, followed 
by the court band, in tattered 
red uniforms, playing on cor- 
nets and a big drum (they 
were once, it is said, in the 
service of a Pasha of Bagdad 
and formed part of the W4li’s 
spoils of war after a successful 
engagement with the imperial 
troops). Next, preceded by his 
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shdtir, a resplendent individual 
in scarlet and gold, came the 
Wali himself, a tall bent figure 
with coloured spectacles, riding 
a fine Arab horse with a 
leopard skin thrown over the 
saddle; with him were his two 
sons, and behind rode the son 
of Salar-ed-Douleh, that arch- 
rebel and Pretender to the 
Persian throne, a handsome 
little boy in a very smart suit, 
on a horse with gold bridle 
and trappings. The rear was 
brought up by a long string 
of armed horsemen. 

We returned the WAli’s visit 
next day. Arriving at his 
tent, we were met by two 
magnificent footmen dressed 
in full-skirted red coats, braided 
across the chest like a hussar, 
embroidered white stockings, 
and the most imposing hats 
you ever saw, of the same 
inverted-saucepan shape as 
our Persian muleteers’, but of 
far greater proportions, being 
about eighteen inches high 
and twelve across the top, 
and encircled at the base by 
a coloured turban. These 
splendid individuals, each 
carrying a bdton like a drum- 
major, conducted us to the 
door of the tent, whence we 
were ushered by the Master 
of Ceremonies into the presence 
of the W4li himself. The WAli 
was installed in a chair at the 
end facing the door, and ar- 
ranged lengthways down each 
side of the tent were two or- 
dinary iron bedsteads. These 
were, it appeared, intended for 
our accommodation, so we 


ranged ourselves along them 
in two rows facing each other. 
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A funny little group squat- 
ted behind our host, composed 
of his three youngest sons, the 
smallest of whom was a little 
fellow of four, with henna- 
stained curls and a long green 
frock-coat, who attempted, with 
some success, to play practical 
jokes with the rickety bed- 
steads during the audience, 
and the ancient Vizier, a hairy 
Rip Van Winkle, who, through- 
out the conversation, croaked 
hoarse promptings into the 
master’s ear. The only other 
persons present were the Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies and two 
grown-up sons, who stood de- 
murely in the presence of their 
father with arms folded and 
hands hidden within their 
sleeves, as Persian etiquette 
demands. 

The WAli himself had donned 
a curiously mixed costume for 
the occasion. He wore black 
alpaca trousers and patent- 
leather shoes, with a sort of 
military frock-coat, the epau- 
lettes of which were adorned 
with brilliants set in the device 
of the Turkish tughra, or im- 
perial cipher—perhaps of the 
same origin as his band. He 
was not very talkative, and 


conversation was fitful, as 
becomes an official visit in 
Persia. He was interested, 


however, in aeronautics, and 
asked questions on the subject, 
whereupon a discourse ensued 
rather on the lines of that 
chronicled in the first chapter 
of ‘Kothen,’ when Kinglake 
and the Pasha of Belgrade 
exchange their views on steam- 
engines. But the subjects 
nearest to the WaAli’s heart 
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related to his royal brethren 
(as he doubtless regarded them) 
on the thrones of Europe. 
“ Who,” asked he, “is the 
Padishah of  Inghilterra?” 
“Jarge,” replied our leading 
Persian scholar, who was carry- 
ing on the conversation (this, 
by the way, was not gross lése- 
majesté, but merely in strict 
accordance with Persian pro- 
nunciation), The WaAli turned 
to his Vizier. “Write down 
Jarge,” he said. ‘And he of 
Russya?” he turned again to 
his guest. ‘“ Nee-ko-las” was 
the answer. ‘Write down 
Nee-ko-las,” to the Vizier. 
“ And what is the name of the 
Padishah of Alleman?” Our 
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spokesman assumed the air of 
one racking his memory for 
some obscure and half-forgotten 
fact, then replied in dubious 
tones that he thought it was 
something like Weel-Yam. The 
German Emperor’s name does 
not, I have reason to believe, 
figure in the Royal Gazetteer 
of Pusht-i-Kuh. 

The arrival of coffee pres- 
ently intimated that the guests 
were at liberty to go, a hint 
trenchantly emphasised by the 
sharp iron edges of the bed- 
steads. So with the pre- 
scribed bows and salaams to 
our host and his suite we took 


our leave. 
G. E. H. 
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WURZBURG TO ENGLAND. 


BY AN EXCHANGED OFFICER. 


“LA guerre est fini pour 
vous.” 

The van drove slowly down 
the road which runs along 
the outer fortification of the 
Castle. Mr Poerringer did not 
speak again, and I was silently 
trying to grasp the reality of 
the situation. 

We stopped at the hut hos- 
pital barracks where I had 
been taken on my arrival at 
Wiirzburg five weeks before. 
Mr Poerringer got out and 
saluted Doctor Zinch, who was 
waiting outside the gates. The 
Doctor caught my eye and 
grinned from ear to ear, behind 
the back of some other officers ; 
probably he would have spoken 
to me had it not been for 
their presence. I smiled at 
him rather feebly. At this 
time my mind contained but 
one idea—the fear that some- 
thing would occur to prevent 
my departure from Wiirzburg. 
I was frightened to speak lest 
some word of mine might be 
made an excuse for detention. 
The four British soldiers who 
now got into the van were 
evidently in a similar state of 
mind. Two of them had trav- 
elled with me from Cambrai. 
We none of us spoke. The 
door of the van shut out the 
face of the still smiling doctor 
(bless the man! he was per- 
haps really pleased to see me 
safely off), and we jogged 
slowly on. 

Our conveyance stopped in 


the goods station yard. Three 
of the soldiers managed to 
hobble along without help, but 
the fourth, the same young 
fellow in the K.0.8.B. who had 
travelled in my carriage from 
Cambrai, had to be carried on 
a stretcher. I followed very 
slowly across the railway tracks, 
and then along the platform to 
where our train was waiting. 
Two first-class carriages were 
reserved for us, one for the 
“officier” I heard them say, 
and another for the men. The 
train was full, and passengers 
at every window stretched out 
their heads in curiosity, but 
none made any remark. We 
did not stay many minutes in 
the station. As the train moved 
off, Mr Poerringer was talking 
to some of the station officials 
and did not look up.. He had 
not spoken to me since leaving 
the gates of Marienberg, and 
perhaps had mistaken my state 
of stupor for sulks. 

It is not often that events in 
life will so be shaped that the 
highest state of happiness can 
be obtained merely from the 
fact of finding one’s self alone 
in a railway carriage. The 
absence of a sentry made itself 
pleasingly felt. The sitting on 
a soft cushion was a long-for- 
gotten source of contentment. 
In my selfish joy I nearly for- 
got the friends I had left at 
the Festung. 

On the left side of the line 
as you leave Wirzburg, the 
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Fortress stands out on the 
hillside at a distance of some- 
thing over a mile as the crow 
flies. The windows of my 
former quarters, where we used 
to stand and watch the trains, 
could just be recognised, and 
as I looked a white sheet 
waved up and down from the 
“English” room. I answered 
back with my handkerchief, 
waving it until the Festung 
Marienberg had passed out of 
view. 

The soldiers in the adjoining 
carriage, having discovered that 
a communicating door between 
our two carriages was open, 
came in to keep me company. 
M——, in the K.O.S.B.’s, re- 
marked that this was a 
pleasanter journey than the 
last we had performed to- 
gether. I asked him about 
the other men who had been 
in our party, but he had lost 
sight of them. M—— looked 
thin and pale, and in far worse 
condition than when he left 
Cambrai. He told me that he 
had been kindly treated in 
hospital, but had been given 
very littie nourishing food. 
Another man who was wounded 
in the spine and had been in 
another ward in the same 
hospital, said the treatment 
was fair but food short. All 
the other men complained of 
the want of food. They said 
that the able-bodied prisoners 
were most willing to work to 
escape the monotony of prison 
life, but that they were given 
so little food in the work camps 
that many of them were unable 
to stand the long hours, and 
had to return to hospital, 

My recollection of this part 
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of our journey is most vague. 
I took a childish pleasure in 
recognising thecountry through 
which we were passing, and in 
comparing my feelings on the 
two journeys. Near the first 
little country station after you 
leave Wirzburg there is a large 
nursery, and a large notice put 
up by Herr Somebody with the 
words “ Baumschule.” Farther 
on the train passes close to a 
large quaintly roofed building 
bearing the inscription ‘“ Jager- 
haus.” On the journey from 
Cambrai I had noticed these 
things, and my thought, anxious 
to get away from reality, had 
speculated about the Jagerhaus 
and its past history, and had 
wondered if the owners of the 
Baumschule sold plants at a 
price cheaper than obtained at 
home. 

But now, during the first 
few hours of the journey, my 
mind was incapable of taking 
in impressions. We stopped 
at Aschaffenburg, probably out- 
side the station. I have no 
recollection. We stopped many 
times in the afternoon, but we 
took little or no interest. The 
men had a very small piece of 
black bread each, and I gave 
them my leberwurst and the 
brown bread. Darkness came 
down soon. We stopped at 
stations now and again, and 
rejoiced each time the train 
moved on. 

Night had long fallen when 
we made our first change. I 
do not remember the name of 
the station, but the place ap- 
peared to be of considerable 
size. We were helped out of 
the carriage by Red Cross 
attendants, and saw no soldiers 
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with fixed bayonets. I was 
offered the choice of a stretcher 
or a bath-chair! and chose the 
latter. The night was dark 
and wet, the station badly 
lit up. 

We were taken along the 
platform and put into the Red 
Cross dressing - station, which 
contained a sofa, two arm- 
chairs, an operating - table 
which looked as if it had never 
been used, and a glass cup- 
board with medicine bottles, 
rolls of lint, &c. An oil-lamp 
hanging from the ceiling threw 
a dim light. 

After five minutes’ wait an 
official looked in at the door, 
and was about to pop out 
again, when I asked a ques- 
tion: ‘Can we have something 
to eat?” The official said 
“Wait,” disappeared, and 
promptly returned with three 
of his fellows. They were 
surprised at hearing we had 
not dined (it was, I think, 
now about 9 o'clock), and 
seemed doubtful if anything 
could be done in the absence 
of special orders, The situa- 
tion was made easier by my 
offering to pay. “Fir alle?” 
they said. ‘“ Yes, fiir alle.” 

I was wheeled off at once 
in the bath-chair still farther 
along the platform to the 
station restaurant, a small, 
tidy room with half a dozen 
small tables covered with clean 
white table-cloths. A waiter 
came forward, helped me into 
a chair, and presented the 
menu. I ordered a beefsteak, 
with potatoes and peas. It 
was pleasant to sit down to 
a clean white table-cloth, with 
a plate (instead of the trough 


used in the Festung) and knives 
and forks and spoons. 

Presently the beefsteak ar- 
rived, beautifully cooked and 
daintily served. I asked for 
some beer, but this was “ ver- 
boten.” “ Well, then, bring me 
a tumbler and a corkscrew,” 
said I, withdrawing from my 
greatcoat pocket the bottle of 
stout which R had given 
me on my departure from the 
Fortress. 

The price of this excellent 
dinner was 1m. 75, including 
a cup of coffee. This was at 
a time when Germany was re- 
ported in our papers to be 
suffering from shortage of food 
supplies. The menu offered a 
great variety of dishes, and the 
only evidence of scarcity to be 
noticed was the small-sized 
ration of bread with which I 
was served. 

After the coffee, and cigars! 
the Red Cross official came in 
to say that it was time to take 
places in the train. This time 
we had no longer the luxury 
of a first-class carriage, but 
still there was plenty of room, 
as we had a whole coach con- 
sisting of four or five third- 
class compartments. The men 
said they had been given a 
very good dinner, for which no 
payment was demanded. 

Just before the train started 
our party was increased by the 
addition of a sentry. The men 
had all settled down to sleep 
in the different compartments, 
and the new arrival shared a 
carriage with me. 

He was a very different type 
from the soldiers who had 
guarded us on the other 
journey—a young man, prob- 
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ably of good position, and cer- 
tainly of good education, very 
fat, unhealthily so, quite bald, 
and wearing gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles ; he spoke with a North 
German accent, very difficult 
for us to understand. He 
desired nothing better than 
conversation, and told me all 
about his own adventure with 
the army that marched on 
Antwerp, where he had con- 
tracted typhoid fever which 
had left him bald and short- 
sighted. He was now con- 
demned to transport work for 
the duration of the war, and 
did not hesitate to say to me 
that the prospect was distinctly 
disagreeable. We both agreed 
that war was unpleasant for 
every one concerned. 

Our ultimate destination was 
Flushing, but my friendly 
fellow-traveller only expected 
to go with us as far as Osna- 
bruck, at which town we could 
not hope to arrive before mid- 
day of the day after next. 
The train we were now in con- 
tained a number of wounded 
Germans. They came along 
the corridor during the night 
and made friends with our 
party. Some of them could 
speak a little English. Like 
all the other German soldiers 
I have heard discussing the 
war, these men expressed great 
reluctance to return to the 
front, and were hopeful that 
the war would speedily be 
terminated. This is probably 
the normal attitude of every 
soldier on both sides. 

The German soldier is 
oppressed by the unexpected 
duration of the war. He is 


apparently victorious on all 
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fronts, and still the war drags 
on. When he goes home on 
leave there is not much to cheer 
him up. Every one seems to 
be in mourning, and all his 
friends of military age are 
away. There is one thing 
only that enables him to face 
the hardships of war with 
unquestioning courage. From 
childhood he has been taught 
that the highest virtue in a 
man is loyalty to his Kaiser 
and the Fatherland. 

German patriotism finds its 
expressions in personal leyalty 
to the Kaiser, and devotion 
to the Fatherland which is 
almost fanatical. Some people 
would say that conscription 
has played a large part in the 
development of this national 
religion of patriotism, but the 
history of the German people 
can hardly be brought to sup- 
port such a proposition, Nor 
does the mere fact that patriot- 
ism is taught in the schools 
provide a sufficient explana- 
tion. 

The source of a flourishing, 
vigorous patriotism may often 
be discovered from a study of 
econemic conditions. That 
patriotism is affected by econ- 
omic conditions must at once 
be admitted. In a State, for 
example, where the majority 
of the population are slaves, 
patriotism will be confined to 
the slave-owners, who will 
fight vigorously to prevent 
their slaves being captured 
by foreign slave-owners, An 
agricultural country, where 
the majority of its inhabitants 
are owners of the soil they till, 
affords the most favourable 
environment for the growth 
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of patriotic sentiment. The 
Serbians are without doubt 
the most patriotic people that 
history has ever known, and 
Serbia is a country almost 
entirely devoted to agriculture, 
where the great majority of 
the inhabitants are owners of 
the soil, so that, in the mouth 
of a Serbian peasant, the words 
“my country” refer to some- 
thing more than an abstrac- 
tion. 

But German patriotism 
stands likewise on a sound 
economic basis, for Germany 
possesses an enormous agri- 
cultural population, the greater 
proportion of whom are owners 
of the soil—the figures, accord- 
ing to last available statistics, 
being 86 per cent of the total 
population of the country. 
Starting with these favourable 
conditions, the German Gov- 
ernment worked hard during 
peace-time to strengthen by 
education and discipline the 
instinctive patriotism of the 
citizens. Loyalty to the Kaiser 
and Fatherland, respect for the 
army, the duties of a citizen to 
the State, are lessons that the 
German child is taught at 
school. 

In addition to the economic 
and educational, there is a 
third factor—and most essen- 
tial of all—in which Germany 
is by no means wanting. This 
third factor is the influence of 
history and tradition. 

“C’est la cendre des morts 
qui créa la patrie.” 


A consideration of these 
three influences, (1) Economic 
conditions, (2) Educational ap- 
peal to the intellect, (3) Histori- 


cal appeal to tradition, will 
help us to understand the 
power of German patriotism. 

In one of the thoughtful 
editorials to which readers of 
the ‘Irish Homestead’ are 
accustomed, I find condensed 
into a single phrase the idea 
which I have been struggling 
to express. ‘Duty to one’s 
race,” says “A. E.,” “is not 
inevitable. It is the result of 
education, of intellectual at- 
mosphere, or of the social 
order.” 

It is very necessary, but 
very difficult in war to keep 
in view the best side of the 
enemy’s national character. 
Now among the doctors, hos- 
pital attendants, officers and 
men of the German army 
with whom I came in contact 
during my stay in Germany, 
I occasionally met with 
straight-dealing and kindness. 
Three there are among them 
to whom I would gladly give 
my hand. But though in 
the main the Germans are 4 
treacherous race, coarse in 
pleasure, bestial in drunken- 
ness, viciously brutal in war; 
they are also brave, disciplined, 
and patriotic. When the 
Fatherland is seen to be in 
danger they will fight to the 
last loaf, to the last cartridge, 
to the last man. There will 
be no sudden collapse. There 
will be no surrender by at- 
trition. Ours is no easy road 
to victory. 

The night was well on be- 
fore our visitors retired to 
their own compartment. The 
gold-spectacled, bald - headed 
escort fell into a heavy sleep, 
uninterrupted by the frequent 
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stopping at cold, dark, and 
lonely stations, where the train 
would sometimes remain quiet 
and peaceful for perhaps a 
quarter of an hour, but always 
started with a sudden rattle 
and jerk just as I was thank- 
fully dozing off. 

Of the following day I have 
little recollection. Early in 
the morning we changed trains 
at a small junction. It was 
bitterly cold, and the platform, 
which was covered with snow, 
was deserted. No stretchers 
or stretcher-bearers were pro- 
vided, and those of us who 
could not walk were wheeled 
across the station in a truck 
by two aged porters. Before 
starting afresh we had a cup 
of hot coffee and a very small 
roll of bread each. 

The railway now ran through 
a@ hilly and thickly wooded 
country, and our speed, which 
had never been very rapid, was 
much reduced by long curved 
gradients. Snow lay thick on 
the branches in the dark spruce 
forests. Rosy-faced children, 
well wrapped up, on their way 
to school, stopped on the hard 
frozen road which ran beside 
the railway line to watch the 
train go by and to wave their 
hands and cheer. A _ pale 
wintry sun crept round the 
horizon. 

The railway carriage was 
almost as cold as the corridor 
in the Festung Marienberg. 
Yesterday’s feeling of joy 
merely at the fact of being 
outside the Fortress was now 
giving way to impatience at 
the length of our journey and 
the slowness of the train. _ 
The picture changed in the 
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afternoon. The train was 
crossing the broad corn-lands 
of Westphalia, which, as one 
huge field, stretch away to 
the horizon. Here and there 
were patches of snow, but no 
hedges, walls, or fence of any 
kind, and scarcely a tree, can 
be seen to break the monotony 
of the landscape. The farm- 
houses, few and far apart, 
present a lonely and desolate 
appearance. 

Yet another month and the 
newly-sown grain would be 
sprouting, and six months 
would see the rich harvest, 
and perhaps the end of bread 
tickets in Berlin, for West- 
phalia is the granary of the 
German Empire. 

Shortly after dark we again 
had to change trains. The 
platform was crowded with 
soldiers and civilians. The 
snow had given way to a 
drizzling rain, and as our train 
was not yet in, we sat wait- 
ing on high-backed wooden 
seats, surrounded by a curious 
and not too well-mannered 
crowd. I remember one ugly 
old man with a pointed grey 
beard, who shook his fist at 
us and was full of hate, until 
the loud voice of a non-com. 
ordered him to move on. The 
moment the order rang out 
the crowd lost interest in our 
presence, and the irascible old 
man was one of the quickest 
to move. 

It was a great relief to hear 
that another night was not 
to be spent in the train, as 
the effects of cold and the 
fatigues of the journey were 
beginning to tell on the weaker 
members of the party. How- 
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ever, we still had three hours 
to travel before reaching the 
place where we were to stay 
the night, and where, the escort 
said, rooms in a hotel were 
awaiting us. 

It was about ten o’clock 
before we reached our des- 
tination. I am not sure of 
the place, but think it was 
Cassel. The station was a 
large one, and lit up with 
powerful electric lights. Our 
train carried a big load of 
civilian passengers, chiefly 
women, a great number of 
whom—in fact, nearly all— 
wore deep mourning. We had 
to wait till the platferm was 
clear before the stretcher- 
bearers came to carry us off. 

I do not like being carried 
on a stretcher without straps. 
That evening at Cassel we had 
the best kind of stretcher, with 
a pillow and blankets which 
were tucked in all round; and 
then with a big strap across 
the chest and another about 
the ankles, one felt quite 
secure. 

We were first taken to the 
buffet, which is at the far end 
of the station from our arrival 
platform. On reaching the 
buffet we were unstrapped, so 
we could sit up and take a 
cup of warm milk, which was 
served out by uniformed 
women attendants. We re- 
mained in the buffet about 
half an hour. My stretcher 


was close beside a table at 
which four big bony women 
dressed in black were drinking 
hot coffee. A typically Ger- 
man notice printed in large 
characters hung in a conspicu- 
ous position on the wall :— 
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Speak German! Do not use 
enemy language! 

“ Adieu” is French ; say in- 
stead— 

Gott beschiitze Dich. 

Gott segne Dich. 

Auf wiedersehen. 

Auf baldiges wiedersehen. 

Auf sehrbaldigeswiedersehen. 

Auf ein rechtherziges- 
frohesbaldigeswiedersehen. 


We had not seen any official 
frightfulness for a long time. 
Some person in authority now 
came in to the restaurant and 
lost his temper—not with us, 
but with the fact of our being 
in the restaurant. There was 
no one in charge of our party, 
so the cursing fell upon the res- 
taurant in general; and shortly 
after the irate person had de- 
parted we were carried away 
by stretcher-bearers to the 
waiting -room, which was a 
few yards farther down the 
platform. 

Here we had to spend the 
rest of the night, and nothing 
was said about the hotel and 
comfortable beds for which our 
escort in the train had led us 
to hope. The waiting - room 
was furnished in a style com- 
mon to most big Continental 
stations. The arm-chairs, up- 
holstered in dark-green plush, 
were ugly and uncomfortable. 
The two sofas were designed 
to repel the weariest of travel- 
lers. Although large and 
lofty, the room was efficiently 
heated by four large radiators, 
and four enormous crystal 
candelabra hung in the centre. 

At the far end of the room, 
which was in semi - darkness, 
as only one of the candelabra 
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had been turned on, a lady in 
mourning was sitting alone at 
a small round marble - topped 
table. When the stretcher- 
bearers had gone, the lady 
spoke to us in perfect English. 
“Are you the poor soldiers 
who are going back to Eng- 
land?” she said. “How glad 
you must be! I read about 
the exchange of prisoners in 
the paper.” This lady was of 
German birth, and had lived 
most of her life in Australia. 
She said the nations of Europe 
had gone mad, and that “this 
exchange of prisoners was the 
first sign of sanity that she had 
seen since leaving Australia.” 
She asked if we had had any 
dinner, and said it was too 
late now to get anything to 
eat, but that if we rang the 
waiter would serve hot coffee. 

In answer to the bell the 
waiter came at once, and I 
asked him if we could have 
some beer. He seemed to hesi- 
tate a minute until I produced 
a 20-mark note. The beer was 
brought in tumblers of frosted 
glass about a foot high. It 
was the best Pilsener. Britain 
can brew nothing to touch it. 
There was nothing in the 
waiting-room just then really 
altogether German except the 
beer (and the ugly, uncomfort- 
able chairs), There was very 
little German about the waiter, 
who, while waiting for our 
glasses to be emptied, entered 
into fluent conversation with 
one of the soldiers. 

And the astonishing subject 
of his conversation was league 
football. The wounded soldiers, 
who were inclined to be sleepy 
when the Australian lady was 
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bewailing the European situa- 
tion, were now thoroughly en- 
joying themselves. The waiter 
told us that he had toured the 
North of England with a Ger- 
man football team during the 
winter of 1912-13; he knew all 
the professional clubs and was 
personally acquainted with 
many of the favourite players 
in the north country. 

One of the wounded men— 
Private Henry, Lancs. Fusiliers, 
who was an expert follower 
of league football—started a 
friendly but determined argu- 
ment with Fritz (as they called 
the waiter) as to the merits of 
the different teams. 

Fritz was a real football 
enthusiast. “I shall never 
play again,” he said; “i am 
to be called up in a few weeks, 
and even if I get through I 
can never play in England 
again.” 

“Cheer up, Fritz!” I said; 
“vou have got the best beer 
in all the world, and as we are 
not likely ever again to get a 
chance of drinking it, you had 
better bring in another round.” 

Some of the Red Cross at- 
tendants who were on duty in 
the station that night, young 
fellows of fifteen to sixteen, 
paid us a visit but did not stay 
long; they could not join in 
our conversation, and they re- 
fused my offer of beer with a 
regretful ‘“verboten.” 

A soldier friend of Fritz’s 
came in to see us. He had 
been slightly wounded in 


Russia some six weeks ago, and 
was now on his way to the 
Western Front, much depressed. 

Fritz promised to bring in 
coffee and rolls at six o’clock 
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(our train was to leave at 
seven), Two of the soldiers 
slept on the floor, and two 
dozed in the arm-chairs. Even 
the fatigue of the journey and 
the soporific influence of beer 
did not suffice to induce sleep 
on the sofa. 

Our escort of the previous 
day joined us at the train next 
morning. Only a single third- 
class carriage was provided for 
this part of our journey, and 
as it was a very narrow one 
we were all most uncomfortable. 
We would reach Osnabruck at 
114.M., and there, we were told, 
“the exchange would take 
place.” I speculated wildly as 
to what form or ceremony 
would be followed. The local 
morning paper threw some 
light on the subject with a 
statement “that the wounded 
English officers and men about 
to be exchanged were to be 
assembled at Osnabruck from 
all parts of Germany previous 
to being sent over the frontier.” 

The train seemed to go 
slower than ever. We came to 
a part of the line which had 
been flooded, and a squad of 
men were repairing the track 
and rebuilding a bridge. The 
men were of military age, and 
our escort said they were 
Russian prisoners. I noticed 
in many places along the line 
that a lot of rough ground had 
been broken up and brought 
into cultivation. 

Now this work 


requires 
able - bodied, 


healthy young 


labourers, especially when trees 
have to be felled and roots 
removed, and there is no doubt 
that the prisoners of war are 
being used for this purpose. 
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Indeed, most of the agricultural 
work is carried on by prisoners, 
so that the full strength of 
Germany’s enormous agrarian 
population is released for the 
fighting line. 

We had to change trains 
once more (the seventh or 
eighth change since Wiirzburg). 
Our escort, who like ourselves 
was impatient at the continued 
delay, expostulated with the 
station-master, who explained 
that we had followed a circuit- 
ous route in order to leave the 
main lines free for the passage 
of troop trains. Large bodies 
of troops were at that time 
being shifted from East to 
West or from West to East. 

The day dragged on, eleven 
o'clock passed, the hour we 
were due to arrive at our des- 
tination, and still the train 
monotonously bumped along 
the single track of the badly- 
laid country railroad. Our 
third-class carriage was very 
cramped and uncomfortable. 
Such carriages are really not 
“third-class” according to 
English notions. But we did 
not worry about mere physical 
discomfort. I do not know 
what my wounded comrades 
had in their minds. They 
hardly spoke. But the ex- 
pression in the face of each 
man had been changing from 
the moment they had left 
the hospital hut Baracker at 
Wirzburg. 

In my own mind a change 
had also been working since 
leaving the Festung Marien- 
berg, with its omnipresent 
sentries, noisy barrack-rooms, 
and insolent, ill - mannered 
commander. 
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Now that I was no longer 
treated like a dangerous 
criminal, I began to think 
and act in a more rational 
way. But the change was 
very slow. For long after I 
had reached my own home I 
retained a silent and suspicious 
manner, which was surprising 
perhaps to those of my friends 
who did not know the full 
story of the Festung Marien- 
berg. I have drawn no exag- 
gerated picture of that prison. 
I am afraid there are places even 
worse than Wirzburg, although 
in other prisoner camps, such 
as Crefeld, Neu Branden- 
burg, Stralsund, the conditions 
are very different, and from 
trustworthy accounts I believe 
that at Stralsund in partieular 
the officers ould not wish for 
better treatraent. They are 
allowed to play cricket, foot- 
ball, tennis, &c., whenever 
they wish. They can even 
visit the town under escort, 
and have a three-hole golf- 
course, which one of my friends 
there tells me is “bogey nine.” 
I am thankful that, owing, I 
believe, to the action of the 
American Embassy in Berlin, 
the four British prisoners 
whom I left behind at Wiirz- 
burg have been sent to another 
Fortress in Bavaria, where they 
are allowed a considerable 
amount of liberty, and where 
life is much more endurable 
than it was at the Festung 
Marienberg. 

On arrival at Osnabruck at 
1.30 P.M. on Saturday the 14th 
February, my experience as a 
prisoner of war in Germany 
came to an end. From that 
day to the crossing of the 
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Dutch frontier on the night of 
Monday 16th, I was treated 
with all possible kindness, and 
every material comfort that 
could be wished for was offered 
or provided. I was no longer 
treated as a prisoner. 

Two private motor-cars were 
waiting at the station to take 
us to the hospital. Three of 
our party went off in the first 
car, and I with the remaining 
soldier was lifted into the 
other, and carefully covered 
up with warm rugs by the 
officer who had come to meet 
the train. Both cars drove off 
to the hospital, where my com- 
panions were to be lodged. 
The sun was shining frostily 
as we drove through the bright 
clean town, which is more 
Dutch than German in appear- 
ance. 

The car stopped in a narrow 
street opposite a verandah, 
with a flight of steps leading 
up from the pavement. On 
this terrace or verandah stood 
an old man, short, and heavy 
about the stomach, dressed in 
black old-fashioned clothes. 
He approached me with a bow, 
washing his hands with in- 
visible soap, “Goot Morgen, 
sir,” “Goot Morgen,” — more 
washing—“Is there anything 
I can do for you? You ask 
me. Komm this way, please.” 
He crossed a large entrance- 
hall. The floor was tiled and 
slippery, so I could scarcely 
walk on it. Sofas were set all 
round and down the centre, 
and one or two German 
wounded soldiers sat reading. 
They paid very little attention 
to our arrival. I was shown 
into an enormously big hall 
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containing about 200 beds. 
This (from the stage at the 
far end) had doubtless been a 
music hall. 

The room, which was lofty, 
but not well lit up, except at 
the stage end, where there was 
but a single large window, had 
been freshly painted white. 
The beds were ranged all 
round, and a double row down 
the centre. 

Everything in the room was 
new. SBeds, sheets, blankets, 
none had ever been used before. 
By each bedside was a small 
iron table, and behind each bed 
hung the patient’s hospital 
outfit, the ugly striped pyjamas 
and red felt slippers. Every- 
thing new and spotless. 

The bald, gold - spectacled 
escort carried in my luggage, 
and bade me an almost affec- 
tionate farewell. I was be- 
coming quite inured to surprises 
of this kind. 

In spite of a notice on the 
wall which said that lying 
down on the beds in the day- 
time is strictly forbidden, I lay 
down on the bed nearest the 
door and tried to forget my 
excitement in sleep, but before 
very long I was aroused by 
voices from the other side of 
the screen at the door, and 
R. D. R. walked round in his 
kilt, looking just the same as 
when I had last seen him at 
Joigny la Chaussée. 

“Well, I am glad to see 
you,” he said; “we heard you 
were killed, and then we heard 
you were in England.” 

“ How have you got into this 
party?” I replied; “there is 
nothing much wrong with 
you.” 
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Four other British officers 
followed in behind R. D. I 
had expected to see a far more 
crippled band. Major D 
was the worst of the four. One 
arm was badly paralysed. He 
spoke with difficulty, a bullet 
having grazed his windpipe 
leaving a nasty scar, and he 
had one or two other bullet 
wounds in the leg. 

M and W were 
very lame; each had a broken 
leg, badly set and short. Cap- 
tain M had nothing wrong 
with his arms or legs, but a 
shrapnel bullet had hit him in 
the face, gone down through 
the roof of his mouth, and 
stuck somewhere in his neck, 
which was bandaged up. 

The worst case of all was 
H , who presently came in, 
supported and half carried by 
two orderlies. No man in this 
war has had a nearer shave 
than H . He was shot 
through the base of the neck, 
and the bullet chipped the 
spine, causing partial paralysis 
on one side and complete par- 
alysis on the other. I think it 
was his cheery spirit and sense 
of humour that helped to keep 
him alive, 

All of us had long stories 
to tell. W. had the most 
to say, having been shut up 
for three months with some 
Russian officers who knew 
neither French nor English. 
The remainder of the party 
all came from Crefeld, which 
is not many hours by train 
from Osnabruck. 

For some reason the new 
arrivals were not allowed to 
have a bath. We were told 
that anything we fancied either 
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to eat or drink could be ordered 
for dinner, but that if we did 
not wish to pay for our food, 
the ordinary hospital fare 
would be at our disposal free 
of charge. We ordered, and 
were served, a first-rate dinner. 

During the afternoon a party 
of French officers walked into 
the ward. One of them was 
rather lame, but the others 
seemed in very good health. 
Surprise at the meeting was 
mutual. They spoke but little 
English. When we said that 
we were the prisoners about 
to be exchanged, these poor 
fellows had just for a moment 
a gleam of hope that they also 
by some mistake were to come 
with us. We had been to- 
gether only a few minutes 
when a soldier came in and 
took them away. In the short 
time I had, however, found 
out that these French officers 
had no complaint to make of 
the treatment they had re- 
ceived, and they informed me 
that a special difference was 
‘made in their favour as com- 
pared with the British. 

Soon after a most excellent 
dinner, we were glad to turn 
in. German beds are made in 
some strange manner. The 
bedclothes are not tucked in 
at all, but are folded across the 
bed in a puzzling sort of way. 
However, the bed was ex- 
tremely comfortable, and I 
slept soundly, the first time 
since leaving Cambrai. 

The next day, Sunday 15th, 
was a very long one, We 
were not allowed to leave the 
ward, which, on account of its 
huge size, the lack of windows, 
and the uniform whiteness, 
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was a most depressing place. 
In the afternoon some kind of 
religious service took place in 
the adjoining ward—at least 
we heard singing of hymns to 
the accompaniment of a power- 
ful organ—and the proceed- 
ings, whatever they were, ter- 
minated with ‘“ Deutschland, 
Deutschland iiber Alles.” 

The event of the evening 
was the announcement that 
next morning we were to 
appear before a Medical Board, 
and immediately after would 
leave for Holland. This piece 
of information was received 
with calm. For my part I 
still had some of the old re- 
luctance to believe in good 
news, and Major D spoke 
the thought of all when he 
said, “We are not yet out of 
the wood.” H——, the most 
crippled of the party, was the 
only optimist. 

Next morning, shortly after 
ten o'clock, I was crossing the 
outer hall—that is to say, I was 
creeping round by the wall, not 
daring to venture across the 
well-polished floor—when ‘the 
Board” emerged from a door- 
way behind me. They stood 
and watched me make a labori- 
ous circuit back to our room. 

We stood to attention, those 
of us who were able to stand, 
while the seven or eight Ger- 
man officers filed into the room 
and took their seats at the 
table which runs across the 
whole breadth of the ward, 
opposite the entrance door. 
These were men of high rank, 
and all of a large size except 
one stout, short fellow, who 
acted as interpreter. Our 
names were called, and the 
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examination proceeded in order 
of seniority. There was no 
hesitation about any one until 
Captain M was called. 
His case was the subject of 
@ certain amount of guttural 
discussion. R.D.R. was the 
last and longest to be exam- 
ined, and his fate hung in the 
balance. The Board seemed to 
be of opinion that he was not 
to be exchanged. 

The discussion lasted but a 
few minutes, during which R. 
D. stood pale and with anxious 
eyes. They again began to 
question him. “How many 
years’ service did you say?” 
“Three.” “Can you drill 
troops?” “Very little.” ‘Are 
you qualified to teach mus- 
ketry?” “No.” 

Again the withered hand 
Was examined to see if any 
sign of life could be found in 
the blue twisted fingers. 

I think the casting vote in 
R. D.’s favour was given by 
the senior doctor (the only one 
of the party who was in mufti, 
and one of the few really human 
beings I have met while in 
Germany). 

Before going out the senior 
officer present (a General !) 





made us a speech in German, ~ 


which was translated to us by 
the interpreter somewhat as 
follows :— 

“It is all right! You have 
all passed, and it only remains 
for you each to come and sign 
the necessary papers in the 
docter’s room. The general 
wishes te know if you have 
any complaint to make about 
yeur treatment, and if there is 
anything you are not satisfied 
about the way you have been 
treated while in Germany you 


must tell us about it. We wish 
you to make now any com- 
plaints. We want you to be 
satisfied. You must go back 
to England contented.” ‘We 
want you to go back to Eng- 
land contented.” He repeated 
these words several times, 
walking up and down the 
room as he spoke, looking 
round with a quick glance at 
our faces, while the Board in 
the background nodded ap- 
proval. 

There were no complaints. 
I thought in silence of my 
journey from Cambrai to 
Wirzburg, and of the Ritt- 
meister at the Festung Marien- 
berg. 

Here was the explanation of 
the sudden change which began 
the day of departure from the 
Festung, the explanation of the 
first-class carriage at Wiirz- 
burg station, the indifferent 
attitude of the crowd on our 
journey, the good-fellowship of 
sentries, the free and friendly 
intercourse with wounded Ger- 
man soldiers, the attention and 
luxuries provided at Osna- 
bruck! “They” wanted us 
to go back to England con- 
tented ! 

After the Board had gone 
the interpreter came back 
again to make sure—“ Please, 
gentlemen (!), mention any- 
thing. You are all satisfied. 
Is good, that is gut,” and out 
he went at last rubbing his 
hands. 

“ They ” had evidently given 
orders that the about-to-be- 
exchanged prisoners were to 
be treated with kindness, just 
as “ They ” on a former occasion 
had given orders that British 
wounded prisoners, officers 
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and men, were to be treated 
with a special insolence and 
brutality. 

This affectation of kindness 
now at the very last moment, 
the hypocritical pretence, was 
more repellent than even the 
insolence of the Rittmeister 
Nieburh, 

There was, however, one 
member of the Board whose 
kindness was really genuine. 
This was the senior doctor in 
civilian clothes. 

When I went along to the 
room where the papers had to 
be signed, he made me sit in 
his arm-chair and examined my 
head. I cannot explain the 
difference between his manner 
and that of the others. Kind- 
ness, in the others so evidently 
sham, official, and by order, 
with him was second nature. 

“You will get well, quite 
well, in time,” he said, “but it 
will be very long.” a 

‘Let me take your arm, you 
must not fall on the slippery 
floor. You might hurt your- 
self badly and not be able to 
leave us to-night.” 

Even if I had not understood 
the German words, there was 
no misunderstanding the sym- 
pathy in the tone of his voice, 

The word of deliverance 
came that evening while we 
were at dinner. We were told 
that two motor-cars and an 
ambulance waited at the door, 
and in a very few minutes we 
started off for the station. As 
the night was dark and 
wet, there was some delay be- 
fore the cars could find the 
platform our train was due to 
start from. We drove into 
the station by a goods entrance, 
and the cars halted quite near 





al 


the train. In addition to our- 
selves a large party of wounded 
soldiers, about 120 of them, 
were bound for the frontier. 

As I made my way slowly 
along the platform I saw 
several of these poor fellows 
standing about on crutches, 
one or two of whom I had met 
before at Cambrai. They were 
very cheery, and cheering it 
was to see them and hear 
the familiar query—‘‘ Are we 
downhearted?” with its an- 
swering roar from the train- 
load of cripples. But the thin 
pale faces and ragged clothes 
bore witness to the misery 
from which they, the lucky 
ones, were now to be re- 
leased. 

After waiting for nearly two 
hours a German officer of high 
rank came along to make a 
final inspection. He asked us 
if we had any complaints to 
make, and again repeated the 
hypocritical phrase, ‘‘We want 
you to go back to England 
contented.” And at last the 
train moved off. Osnabruck 
is only forty miles from the 
frontier. The suspense and 
worry of the day had told on 
all of us, and when the much- 
longed-for moment arrived, 
and the train actually crossed 
the frontier, we had all fallen 
asleep. 

Wirzburg and all that 
nightmare in German hands 
was already slipping far away 
into the past. The reaction 
found expression not in hilari- 
ous excitement or placid con- 
tentment, but in a very ex- 
cessive weariness of mind and 
body. Quite early in the 
morning the train stopped at 
a small station well over the 
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German frontier. Two ladies 
came along the corridor with 
baskets full of cakes, oranges, 
tobacco, and other gifts. ‘Oh, 
you poor men,” said a voice in 
English, “is there anything we 
can do for you?” It was the 
first Englishwoman’s voice we 
had heard for a long time (it 
did seem such a very long time 
since we left Southampton 
Water). 

The voice and the kind 
words acted as a stimulant, 
almost as a shock. Although 
the incident may seem to be a 
trivial one, it is stamped in my 
memory, for it awoke the 
memory of all that England is, 
of kind human sympathy, of 
those qualities so little under- 
stood by Germans; it meant to 
me that I was back among 
people “who play the game,” 
and knowing this I knew how 
to sum up in a single phrase 
German insolence, German 
treachery, and German fright- 
fulness. “They” in Germany 
do not play the game. 

We reached Flushing about 
11 am. The British Consul 
and a number of very kind 
people came to meet the train 
and escorted us to the hotel 
which is just opposite the 
station. Owing to a very bad 
headache I had to spend the 
day in bed. 

Those of our party who were 
able went for a walk as free 
men in the streets of Flushing. 
They saw the arrival of Ger- 
man prisoners from England, 
and compared their well-fed 
appearance in smart clean 
uniforms with the ragged 
miserable state of the un- 
fortunate British soldiers. 


About seven o’clock we were 
allowed to go on board the 
steamer. In the dining-room 
of the hotel I met Major 
C——, who had arrived with 
all the one-armed and one- 
legged men from Madame 
B ’s Hospital at Cambrai. 
Many stretcher cases were 
carried down the gangway, 
some with bandaged heads 
and smiling faces, but one or 
two stretchers were completely 
covered over, and one dared 
not think of the burden they 
carried. Yet others there were 
who, going back to England, 
would never see England again. 
“Are we downhearted?” the 
cry was raised at intervals, and 
from every quarter of the ship 
came the answer in a convinc- 
ing chorus. 

During the long and very 
rough sea passage my mind 
was taken up with the misery 
of the sea, which in a bad sailor 
is able to dominate all else. 
However, the discomforts of 
the sea journey only intensified 
the relief of landing on English 
soil at last. 

It was about 8 P.M. before 
the hospital train was ready to 
start for Charing Cross. At 
the end of the saloon in which 
we were travelling a large 
gramophone was playing a 
lively and rather catching air. 
I asked an orderly the name 
of the tune, and he, looking at 
me with an air of suspicion 
and hesitation, not knowing 
the tune was unfamiliar to us, 
replied at last, “It’s a long 
long way to Tipperary.” In- 
deed the way had been long, 
but the end was now reached, 
and we were at home! 
































GERMANY IN ASIA MINOR. 


BY W. J. C. 


“Plenty of cotton is coming up the Danube.”—Tuz GERMAN CHANCELLOR. 


ONE recalls having seen in 
Germany, in the buoyant days 
before the war, a map of 
Asia Minor, on which were set 
forth the country’s products, 
the name of each printed in 
colour over the areas where 
it was produced. So in blue 
one read of cotton, silk, and 
wool; in yellow, of wheat, 
barley, maize, and rice; in 
green, of figs, vines, olives, 
sugar-cane, and oranges; and 
in red, of copper, coal, and 
other minerals. It all made 
an alluring and suggestive 
map,—one that took the eye 
and set imagination wander- 
ing in the scenes and sun- 
light of the Orient; and the 
sober impression it created 
was of Asia Minor as a 
large and pleasant country 
overflowing with good things 
and opportunities. Such a 
map, but on a larger scale, 
showing Berlin in the north- 
west, and Bagdad in the south- 
east, and Egypt in the south, 
and the connecting railways, 
must be hanging now, one 
thinks, somewhere in the Par- 
liament House at Berlin. In 
these times of German dearth 
in grains and cotton and 
copper it would be comforting 
to Deputies, and help Social- 
ists among them to think 
imperially,. 

For it is true enough that 
with railway communication 





established between Berlin 
and Constantinople Germany 
may draw such supplies from 
Asia Minor as the country 
affords at this time. Just 
across the Bosphorus is Haidar 
Pasha, which is the terminus 
of all, or nearly all, the Ana- 
tolian railways. With con- 
veyance across two miles of 
water the products of Asia 
Minor, such as they are, may 
be transported to any point in 
the German Empire. So it 
shows plainly on the map. In 
Germany, therefore, they think 
of cotton and copper and grains 
to come that way. They think, 
also, that other results of the 
opened railway will be the 
equipment of Turkish reserves 
of men, and that great new 
opportunities for armies have 
arisen, And further, there 
is the pushing of German 
imperial schemes. 

Before looking at Asia Minor 
from the inside, and consider- 
ing from that standpoint the 
extent to which German hopes 
are likely to be realised, a 
glance may well be given to 
German aspirations in these 
regions before the war. They 
form an interesting prelude to 
recent developments in the 
Near East. 

For reasons not easy to 
determine, Asia Minor has 
had attractions for people of 
German race during many 
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years. It has been stated, 
indeed, that German inter- 
est dates from Frederic Bar- 
barossa, as one who gave 
the lead and provided the 
glamour: that his romantic 
march through Asia Minor, 
the battles he won—particu- 
larly the great battle of Konia 
in the heart of the country— 
and his death by drowning 
among the Taurus mountains, 
made of this national hero a 
sort of Teutonic Alexander : 
that his campaign proved 
Asia Minor to be a country 
accessible from Central Europe: 
and therefore, on the whole, 
that the inspiration of seeking 
a German outlet in the south- 
east really derives from him. 
So it all may be. Looking 
into more recent times, we find 
German settlements in Asia 
Minor before the Bagdad 
Railway fired German imagin- 
ation and gave definite form te 
ambitions hitherto vague. In 
some of the cities, such as Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, 
and Angora, there have been 
foreign colonies of merchants, 
agents, buyers, and the like 
for centuries, but the German 
settlements were of another 
sort. They were composed of 
people who sought land, and 
went into country districts 
to make their homes. They 
went in the spirit of colonists ; 
settled ; prospered in a fashion 
notwithstanding disadvan- 
tages; and sometimes inter- 
married with native races. 
The largest and best known of 
these settlements, one that en- 
joys the special previdence of 
the German Emperor, is that 
at the foot of Mount Carmel 


in Syria. There were others, 
however, earlier and much less 
ambitious, now almost for- 
gotten. Such was one at 
Amasia, in Northern Anatolia, 
founded sixty or seventy years 
ago, and which by this time 
has merged completely in the 
native population. Here and 
there also you come upon 
isolated German settlers, or 
three or four together upon a 
large farm. They live and 
work in obscure parts of the 
country, remote from markets 
and railways, rather than 
in any other part of the 
wide world open to German 
industry and capital. You hear 
sometimes that they are men 
of means, whose pleasure it is 
to farm in Asia Minor. You 
find Germans of this sort in 
the country, but you do not 
find similar English or French 
or Russians. There are, indeed, 
Polish, Bulgarian, and even 
Christian Russian settlements 
in the land, but these people 
came as refugees without much 
choice of where they should 
go; Germans came, however, 
because, as they put it, they 
desired to go nowhere else, 

It was a notion widely held 
among ourselves until the out- 
break of the war, that Pan- 
German schemes were the fan- 
tasies of a few irresponsible 
extremists. How this idea ever 
gained the credence it received 
is an example of how little one 
people is capable of under- 
standing another. Get on easy 
terms with a German in his 
own land or abroad, say those 
you meet casually in travelling, 
and sooner or later you find 
him well tinctured with Pan- 
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Germanism. He might be 
stronger on one point than 
another, but the spirit was 
there to be raised without 
much summoning. And if the 
Near East became the subject 
of your conversation, you were 
almost certain to find a simi- 
larity of ideas, whether you 
talked in Berlin or Constanti- 
nople or on the Mediterranean 
coast. You might hear a 
whole logical scheme of German 
expansion—trimmed a little to 
suit your own national suscep- 
tibilities—detailed down to the 
events upon which it depended ; 
or you might get one section of 
the same scheme in a German 
train, another in Tokatlian’s 
Café in Pera, and another 
on the balcony of a second-rate 
hotel in Cilicia. The future of 
Asia Minor was a subject on 
which the average German, in 
the Near East at least, had 
definite views with which he 
was quite satisfied. His under- 
lying idea was of the Turkish 
Empire as a natural German 
hinterland, with enormous 
capabilities under German de- 
velopment and tutelage. He 
assumed that his own country 
and Austria stood as one in 
relation to this hinterland. It 
was a premiss he took for 
granted; a detail little men- 
tioned though essential. At 
any rate, he held that the 
geographical interposition of 
Austria, and the Balkan States 
as well, made no real difficulty. 
Good - naturedly he foretold 
commercial benefits for them 
that would smooth over any 
jealousies or disappointments. 
As for Turkey, she clearly 
benefited most of all by the 









arrangement. As for Russia, 
her opportunities in Asia Minor 
had gone. It was all a 
fine hopeful scheme, in listen- 
ing to which one always felt 
that the speaker had used 
many euphemisms and yet left 
much unsaid. 

As we heard these views 
from time to time from differ- 
ent persons in widely separated 
places, the uniformity of them 
became impressive. All Ger- 
mans in the Near East might 
have belonged to a society for 
forwarding national aims, and 
seemed to bring a personal in- 
terest to bear on such matters. 
Each man in his own sphere, 
labouring for his own profit, 
seemed to be conscious also of 
doing something for a large 
idea. Whether on irrigation 
works, or harbour works, or on 
the Bagdad Railway : whether 
as official, engineer, settler, 
commercial man, or missionary, 
each gave the impression that, 
if labouring in another’s vine- 
yard, it was a vineyard in 
which he had a reversionary 
interest. If you watched a 
Consular official at his duties, 
or a foreman in charge of 
bridge-building, or a traveller 
pushing his firm’s goods, you 
saw also a man well trained 
and equipped for his duties. If 
knowledge of several languages 
was necessary, he spoke those 
languages; if high technical 
acquirements were essential, 
you. saw a specialist. No 
other body of foreigners in the 
country gave you any such im- 
pressions. The Greeks—Otto- 
man and Hellenic.—who have 
their own cherished national 
aspirations to strive for, and 
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support them freely with their 
private means, make no show- 
ing at all by comparison. You 
feel that the Greek idea is 
merely an academic aspiration, 
but that the German idea has 


immense power and execution 


behind it. 

And the work all these 
German pioneers turn out is 
thorough. One supposes there 
is no better built railway of its 
sort than the Bagdad Railway. 
It is permanent and heavy 
all through ; with heavy steel 
sleepers every where,and heavier 
rails than are used on any 
other line in the world. It 
is a main trunk line which 
is to carry an enormous traffic, 
they tell you with pride. 

After seeing Germans at 
work in Asia Minor and what 
they have done so far, and still 
more the spirit in which they 
work, one can have no illusions 
left about the result. In 
twenty years of undisturbed 
activity Asia Minor would be- 
come like a Germanised Brazil- 
ian province, but without an 
intervening ocean and Monroe 
doctrine. 

That doubtless would have 
been the way in a time of con- 
tinued peace, but under the 
opportunities of war the pro- 
cess is to be a briefer one. 
Short cuts are to be taken. 
It is thought that what 
might have required a genera- 
tion or more to achieve may 
be done now in a year or 
two. Companies are formed 
to exploit the country. Lec- 
tures are given. Maps of 
fertile areas are printed and 
distributed. Magazines de- 
voted to the subject of what 


may be done in Asia Minor are 
issued. It is discovered that 
the territory has suddenly be- 
come of vital economic im- 
portance to Germany, and not 
less so strategic and political. 
And now we have got the 
length of speeches in the 
Reichstag foreshadowing de- 
velopments. Liberal Deputy 
Herr Wiemer, for instance— 

“We must become a united 
people, politically free and 
economically strong from 
Hamburg and Berlin to Con- 
stantinople and Bagdad.” 

And after the address to 
“My heroic Serbian people,” 
by the German Emperor, per- 
haps we shall hear of him 
next, as Protector of Islam, ad- 
dressing “‘My Moslem people.” 

If a line be drawn on the 
map from Cyprus to Koweit 
on the Persian Gulf, Turkey- 
in-Asia above that line con- 
tains an area exceeding 400,000 
square miles, little of which is 
desert. On the whole it may 
be called a fertile land, and 
much of it is of great fertility. 
The north-eastern fourth part 
is exceedingly mountainous. 
The south-eastern third part 
is level or undulating. The 
remainder, which is Asia Minor 
proper, is a great plateau 2000 
to 4000 feet above the sea, 
with its surface broken by 
mountain ranges rising gener- 
ally 3000 to 5000 feet higher. 
It possesses many fertile plains 
and valleys, and great expanses 
of its mountain slopes are 
cultivable. 

In the north-eastern part, 
and over a belt fifty or sixty 
miles in width along the Black 
Sea and Mediterranean coasts 
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the rainfall is adequate. In 
the central region it is less, 
and as much of it falls as snow, 
which goes off quickly in spring, 
the land is parched at the end 
of summer. But the grain 
crops come early, while the 
ground still retains moisture, 
and in quality are excellent 
and in quantity good, consider- 
ing primitive methods of 
farming. 

There are forests along the 
Black Sea coast, and among 
the eastern mountains, and also 
in some parts of the south. 
Great areas of the interior, 
however, are treeless. You 
may go a hundred miles, and, 
except for orchards around 
the towns, see nothing except 
a gaunt poplar or two on a 
distant skyline, or a few 
straight willows beside a 
stream. And yet the country 
was not always treeless ; with- 
in the memory of man great 
stretches of oak and beech and 
chestnut grew where now are 
no signs of wood. 

Winter in the interior is 
usually severe. I have seen in 
Northern Anatolia five feet of 
level snow on the plains, and 
the thermometer below zero 
for weeks together; but that 
was weather out of the common. 
In the summer are long months 
of brilliant weather, with the 
clearest atmosphere imaginable, 
and the maximum shade tem- 
perature by day round about 
80° and going sometimes to 
90°; and always the nights 
are cool. On the coasts the 
heat is greater. At Smyrna, 
for instance, a shade tempera- 
ture of over 100° is not un- 
common. 
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This land of nearly half a 
million square miles is a land 
of many products, as fine in 
quality as the world can show. 
The grape grows in all parts. 
There are famous tobacco dis- 
tricts. There are no better 
oranges than those of Dort 
Yol, on the Gulf of Alexan- 
dretta; and in sheltered bays 
of the Black Sea coast you 
find the same fruit growing to 
perfection in spite of the Black 
Sea winter. All the fruits of 
Northern Europe are found as 
well as those of the South. 
Rice is grown in many places, 
and sugar-cane on the Cilician 
seaboard. But it is more 
especially a country of grain 
crops—of maize and wheat and 
barley of the best, which are 
grown in all parts of the land. 
Wheat is the grain of the 
country, wheaten bread and 
the wheat berry the national 
food. 

Most of the wheat which 
Asia Minor grows and exports 
is the planting of small peas- 
ant farmers, who merely scratch 
the ground with a wooden 
plough. They know little 
about manuring. Their rota- 
tion of crops is generally the 
alternation of barley and 
wheat. They sow broadcast 
from a wooden bowl, and call 
‘four fold” a good return. 
They grow for their own con- 
sumption and to pay their 
annual tax. The tax-farmer 
takes his portion of the crop, 
and it is this tithe, or a part 
of it, which finds its way to 
the towns and cities and 
reaches the coast for shipment. 
With proper cultivation the 
country would be a granary. 
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As it is, one does not see 
how Germany is to secure any 
wheat at present from Asia 
Minor. Wheat is there, but she 
cannot get it. Samsoun on 
the Black Sea, four hundred 
miles from Constantinople, is 
a great wheat port, but is 
blockaded by the Russians. 
The grain must go by sea or 
not at all, for there is no rail- 
way within two hundred miles, 
If the Goeben and Breslau had 
succeeded in controlling the 
Black Sea, as was intended, 
more wheat might have been 
available in Constantinople 
than now. But cotton is the 
crop of Asia Minor at which 
Germany looks with chief in- 
terest. 

When the German Chancel- 
lor spoke of cotton in plenty 
passing up the Danube, he was, 
so to say, jingling the coin in 
his pocket for a purpose. He 
desired the clink of his gold— 
of his much gold—to be heard 
by those around him, and that 
all should understand he had 
tapped new and ample sources. 
More especially perhaps he 
would have his opulence under- 
stood across the North Sea. 
But what does it all amount 
to? 

Perhaps we are inclined to 
underestimate the amount of 
cotton grown in Asia Minor. 
The quantity exported before 
the war is no indication of the 
quantity grown, for the reason 
that Asia Minor is a cotton- 
using country in a peculiar way. 
Raw cotton is the poor man’s 
wool, which he uses for many 
purposes, With it are stuffed 
yorghans, the universal quilted 
bed-covering of the country, 


and also the many cushions, 
Garments for the cold weather 
—even trousers—are padded 
with it. A familiar sight is 
the domestic labour of spin- 
ning raw cotton on a primitive 
wheel ; and much of the rough 
cloth used for peasants’ gar- 
ments is home spun and home 
woven. Wool is also used for 
many of these purposes if it 
can be afforded, and woollen 
yorghans and cloth are pre- 
ferred; but raw cotton being 
half the price of wool, this con- 
sideration tells where all are 
more or less poor. So there is 
ever a demand for raw cotton 
which has te be met. You see 
it being carried on the roads 
of the interior ; you see it ex- 
posed for sale in the bazaars 
of all towns and villages. It 
is grown in many other dis- 
tricts than those providing 
cotton for export. 

Cotton is cultivated along 
all the southern and south- 
western coast for a distance 
exceeding eight hundred miles. 
Most is produced, I believe, on 
the Cilician plain, where cotton- 
growing, cleaning and spin- 
ning, are the chief indus- 
tries of the district. Large 
towns like Adana and Tarsus 
live by cotton. The roads of 
the plain are filled with carts 
and animals all loaded with 
cotton. You pass miles of 
cotton-fields, yet hear that the 
quantity grown is little com- 
pared with what the plain 
might produce. 

Cotton is grown also round 
about Adalia. And when you 
reach the Aigean coast you 
are in a country that has long 
traditions of cotton - growing 
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and prosperity derived there- 
from. At Smyrna they speak 
of a time when that city ex- 
ported more cotton than New 
Orleans—a time, one thinks, 
that must have been a good 
while ago. You hear also that 
in competition with American 
cotton the cultivation in Asia 
Minor declined. But all those 
great rich valleys of Western 
Asia Minor that of old sup- 
ported the marvellous Greek 
cities and states of this coast 
still grow cotton. The valley 
of the Meander, of the Cayster, 
Hermus, and Cacus, thickly set 
with sites bearing famous 
names, have cotton - growing 
lands never yet used to the 
extent they might be. Cotton 
is grown also on the south side 
of the Sea of Marmora, but in 
a half-hearted fashion. The 
full cotton- growing capacity 
of Asia Minor is, in fact, much 
greater than the quantity now 
produced would cause one to 
suppose. 

The Chancellor’s cotton on 
the Danube is doubtless last 
year’s crop, rounded up, per- 
haps, by zaptiehs and tax- 
farmers, and collected at Con- 
stantinople and Haidar Pasha 
in readiness for the opened 
railway. But there is much 
of the country’s cotton that 
would never get to Constanti- 
nople. One cannot think that 
in Asia Minor there weuld be 
the potent influence of a 
famine price given by German 
buyers to bring out all cotton 
supplies. If Germany pays a 
good price for cotton in Con- 
stantinople, between that point 
and the grower there would 
be a host of profit-makers, to 
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say nothing of officials re- 
quiring baksheesh, and at 
best the grower would receive 
little more than he did be- 
fore. It is more likely that 
the crop has been comman- 
deered at a normal price. 
In this way the crops of the 
larger growers weuld be se- 
cured; but the price would 
rise to the native consumer, 
and there would be cotton 
hiding and smuggling at once. 
The people are quite familiar 
with such operations, and prac- 
tise them daily en a large 
scale against the tobacco 
monopoly. The country is not 
one in which a few can con- 
trol .the comings and goings 
of many. If it became worth 
while to hide cotton and sell 
it illicitly, it would be so 
hidden and sold in spite of 
all. Considering these diffi- 
culties, and that the cotton 
area is only partially used, 
that much of it is in small 
scattered districts — some of 
them not served by rail—the 
present supply would not be 
great. It would be no sub- 
stantial proportion of German 
requirements for explosives, 
What might be done in an- 
other year or two, if the war 
lasted so long, is, however, 
another matter. 

When it comes to drawing 
copper from Asia Minor, the 
immediate difficulties are of 
the same order as for grain 
and cotten, but even worse. 
There is much copper in the 
country, aS any one may see, 
though not exactly available. 
It is still, as from earliest 
times, a land of copper users. 
Vessels of iron have not yet 
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ousted vessels of copper. In 
every house you find heavy 
basins and bowls and pitchers 
beaten out of copper and 
roughly tinned. The great 
bowl, nearly two feet across, 
round which a family gather 
to eat pilaf, is of copper; cook- 
ing vessels are copper; the 
common eating-bowls, four to 
& company, carried on the 
back by Turkish infantry, are 
copper; there is perhaps half 
a hundredweight of the metal 
in any small cook-shop. In 
each town is a copper bazaar 
—a street given over to the 
coppersmiths. There they beat 
out vessels all day, and their 
ceaseless hammering is one of 
the characteristic sounds of a 
Turkish town. In the copper 
bazaar, too, you generally find 
the bell-founders, who cast and 
sell the myriad bronze bells of 
every size which fill the roads 
and hillsides of the country 
with tinkling. 

The mines from which all 
this copper has come are 
widely scattered over the 
country. On a large map of 
Asia Minor one sees various 
places with “Maden” or 
**Madenli” as second name— 
“mine” or “place of mines.” 
They are the sites of lead, 
silver, or copper mines, these 
being the minerals best under- 
stood in this land. Many 
of the old mines have been 
abandoned; seldom, however, 
from the ore giving out. 
Water may have come in 
beyond the power of primitive 
pumping apparatus to keep 
down, though as the mines are 
generally driven into mountain 
sides this cause is infrequent. 


More often the royalty payable 
to the state has been advanced 
till the margin of profit dis- 
appeared. for royalties are 
not of necessity strictly pro- 
portioned to the value of 
mineral obtained over a long 
period; they are based rather 
on the principle of getting 
as much as possible from 
the miners. A royalty of a 
tenth soon becomes one of a 
seventh if the miners do well. 
If they still show prosperity, 
it goes up again till only the 
equivalent of a bare wage is 
left them. And there are 
always wheels within wheels ; 
always officials to be bak- 
sheeshed before work can 
begin ; to be baksheeshed from 
time to time for the continuance 
of their goodwill; and again at 
uncertain intervals in grateful 
acknowledgment of any sem- 
blance of prosperity. Euro- 
pean companies working under 
concessions have more se- 
curity all round, though they 
also know something of bak- 
sheesh, But the way of native 
mining adventurers is a difficult 
one, They are generally 
Greeks, and all have a share in 
the undertaking; and a mine 
may be the co-operative enter- 
prise of a whole village, and 
have been so for generations. 

The most usual cause, how- 
ever, of a mine being abandoned 
is the disappearance of forest, 
for wood is the fuel used in 
smelting. <A large, rich mine 
long worked elears the country 
of trees over a wide surround- 
ing area, In proportion to the 
richness of ore is the distance 
from which fuel may be carried 
with profit ; but at last a limit 
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is reached, and then the process 
may be reversed and the ore 
carried to fuel. Thus copper 
of Arghana was smelted for a 
time in Tokat, at once a mart 
and wooded district, after 
being carried 250 miles over 
mountains on the backs of 
animals, 

Not a few of these mines 
have been worked from anti- 
quity. They are known to 
have been used by Byzantines 
and Romans; there are sur- 
mises they were known to 
Phoenicians. You may see 
around such old workings in- 
credible quantities of slag; 
not as heaps, but so widely 
spread and deep, and overlaid 
with earth, that at first sight 
it is taken for natural for- 
mation, These ancient mines 
gather stories around them: 
they are always of unknown 
depth and extent; you hear of 
galleries without end; of a 
maze which the present workers 
refrain from entering ; of shafts 
in which a stone falls soundless. 
And you hear, too, of particular 
adventures: of lost miners, 
found dead long afterwards ; 
of exploration in the heart of 
the mountain. So at Gumush 
Maden they speak of twelve 
Greeks who loaded themselves 
with rope and lights and im- 
plements, resolved to follow an 
old gallery to its end. They 
went for miles, They descended 
shafts, and so reached other 
galleries, and ever fresh. They 
went on and on, finding no 
end, until at last ropes gave 
out, and they returned without 
a wish to go again. 

The largest copper mine in 
Asia Minor is that at Arghana 
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in the east, near. to Kharput. 
There is another large one 
twenty or thirty miles inland 
from Ineboli on the Black 
Sea, on the way to Kasta- 
mouni. There is yet another 
somewhere behind Trebizond. 
Scattered over the country, 
worked, unworked, or only fit- 
fully worked, are many smaller 
ones. Copper is produced by 
these mines in driblets, though 
Arghana might be one of the 
greatest mines in the world. 
Yet it is the truth to speak of 
Asia Minor as a country rich in 
this mineral, The quantity 
now produced is only a fraction 
of that which capital and scien- 
tific mining would extract 
from existing workings; and 
one often hears of new copper 
lodes being found. 

“Copper? Yes,” said a min- 
ing expert who had just re- 
turned from the arduous jour- 
ney needed to examine one of 
these deposits. “But who is 
to build a hundred miles of 
mountain road, and a dozen 
bridges, and drive a couple 
of tunnels to get it to the 
coast ?” 

That commentary applies 
well enough to most of the 
country’s agricultural and min- 
eral products at the present 
time. Both sorts exist; both 
might be vastly increased. In- 
deed, one can easily suppose 
that with suitable encourage- 
ment and direction for a single 
year much ore could be mined, 
and much grain produced. But 
neither could be moved in any 
quantity to a railway, and the 
sea-routes are closed. 

For, after all, distances in 
the fertile territory of Turkey 
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in Asia are respectable, even 
from an American point of 
view. As the crow flies, it is 
700 miles from Constantinople 
to the nearest part of the 
Russian frontier, and 900 to 
the Persian. In the same 
direct way Bagdad is distant 
from the capital 1000 miles, 
and the Persian Gulf 1300. 
From the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean is a flight of 400 
miles. Putting aside Arabia 
and Syria, the fertile remainder 
of Turkey in Asia is a great 
solid block of territory broken 
by no deep gulfs, and traversed 
by no navigable river except 
the Tigris. The Sihon and 
Jihun in Cilicia might be made 
navigable, but are not. The 
Kizil Irmak, or Halys, great- 
est river of Asia Minor, has a 
precarious boat traffic on its 
lower 70 miles, but that is 
alldownward. The river pours 
through its gorge in the Pontic 
mountains at seven or eight 
miles an hour, and the boats re- 
turn empty, laboriously tracked 
with ropes by gangs of men— 
a week of return against a day 
of going. Onits higher reaches 
are merely logs and occasional 
rafts. 

It is not generally realised 
how serious for Turkey, and 
therefore also for German in- 
terests, is Russian control of 
the Black Sea. Turkish eom- 
mand of that sea, in the event 
of war with Russia, was re- 
garded as a matter of chief 
importance by Turkish author- 
ities. They were less sensi- 


tive—even indifferent —about 
the Mediterranean, for their 
western and southern coasts 
are served by railways; and 
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further, any hostile military 
operations on this littoral would 
be remote from the capital. 
But Russia commanding the 
Black Sea is another matter 
altogether. Hostile military 
descent close to the capital 
becomes a possibility; the 
easiest routes for supplying 
Turkish armies against the 
Caucasian frontier are barred ; 
large sources of food supply 
are cut off entirely. From 
Trebizond to Erzeroum—call- 
ing Erzeroum the base of 
Turkish armies operating 
against Russia—is about a 
hundred and fifty miles on 
a metalled read. There are 
roads also from the ports of 
Kerasund, Ordu, Unieh, and 
Samsoun, by which Erzeroum 
may be reached. But with the 
Black Sea closed to Turkish 
supply-ships and transports, 
Erzeroum becomes extremely 
inaccessible. The best other 
route is by rail from Constan- 
tinople to Angora, followed by 
six hundred miles of road. Sup- 
plementary routes are served 
by the Bagdad Railway—such 
as from Eregli (on the northern 
slope of Taurus) through Kai- 
sariyeh and Sivas, which in- 
volves the same length of road; 
and from Adana and Aleppo, 
each giving about a hundred 
miles less of footwork, but over 
worse roads and through some 
frightful country. 

Beginning somewhere west 
of Kastamouni, a wide belt of 
coastal country in Northern 
Asia Minor, growing deeper as 
it passes eastward through 
Sivas, depends entirely upon 
the sea for sending its products 
west. Samsoun wheat, barley, 
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and flour, sheep, eggs, and 
poultry, cannot reach the 
capital. Sunguldak, though 
only a hundred miles away, 
cannot send its coal, on which 
Constantinople chiefly depends. 
The charcoal- burners of the 
coast cannot send their char- 
coal—a slight matter in 
Western eyes, but one involv- 
ing more than inconvenience 
to every native home in Stam- 
boul. Constantinople is said 
to be on short commons these 
days; of the capitals at war 
and unoccupied by an enemy, 
it is certainly faring worst. 

Before speaking of the coun- 
try’s railways and the influence 
they have had, and may have, 
upon events in these regions, 
a word or two may be said 
upon the country’s roads. 

No country of equal import- 
ance is more dependent upon 
its roads for internal com- 
munication; and no _ such 
country has worse roads. You 
find in Asia Minor what I 
doubt if you will find else- 
where: a very considerable 
port and town—whose annual 
imports and exports are valued 
at millions of pounds sterling 
—not only without a yard of 
railway line, but with only one 
highway to bring in and take 
away merchandise. Such a port 
is Samsoun, and such a high- 
way the Bagdad Road. You 
find also great trade routes 
from east and west and north 
and south converging on a 
single pass, and making it the 
only passage between areas of 
territory great as considerable 
countries. Such a pass is that 
of the Cilician Gates, the high- 
way through the Taurus Moun- 
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tains, and only trade route be- 
tween east and west and sea 
and interior for two hundred 
miles. Another interesting 
feature of the country’s primi- 
tive ways of traffic is that 
many of the smaller ports, and 
also of the larger ones, owe 
what prosperity they have to 
some large town far away in 
the interior. In a special sense 
each is the port of that town 
and district, though without 
relationship being always ob- 
vious on the map. So you 
learn that Unieh regards itself 
as the port of Sivas; and 
Ineboli of Kastamouni; and 
Adalia of Konia; and Selefke 
of Karaman; and the upstart 
Mersina of Kaisariyeh as well 
as Adana; and that Alex- 
andretta is the port of cities 
like Diarbekr, and Mosul, and 
Marash, and Aintab, and Al- 
eppo, and yet, at present, has 
little to show for the dignity. 
These linkings are due to 
old caravan routes established 
through ages: they are now 
being rudely severed by rail- 
ways. 

The roads of Asia Minor are 
seldom metalled. The Bagdad 
road is paved or metalled from 
Samsoun to beyond Sivas, a 
distance of 300 miles, but that 
is the greatest length of formed 
road in the eountry. The 
Cilician Gates road is also well 
graded and metalled where 
passing through the moun- 
tains, but only indifferently so 
when clear of them. For a 
few miles out of cities and 
large towns there is usually 
an attempt to provide a hard 
surface of some kind on the 
main roads; once clear of these 
R 
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stretches, however, the way is 
merely the track taken by 
traffic. It turns aside to take 
fresh ground; it spreads in 
lines of wheel-ruts for hundreds 
of yards in width. It is a bog 
in winter in which vehicles are 
sometimes left ; it is a ploughed- 
up field in summer whose sur- 
face is ground to dust. 

Efforts have been made lately 
to improve some of the chief 
roads, especially in the south, 
by remaking and rolling with 
steam-roller. Around Aleppo 
are long stretches of highway 
that would be creditable even 
in Europe. The main difficulty 
in maintaining these good roads 
is caused by ox-carts—a ton on 
two solid wooden wheels with 
iron tyres an inch and a half in 
width—whose drivers are pre- 
pared to shoot in assertion of 
their claim to go on the best of 
roads. 

Most of the country’s mer- 
chandise, however, is carried on 
the backs of camels, horses, and 
donkeys, which need no road. 
One of the busy trade routes of 
the country goes north from the 
Cilician Gates towards Kaisa- 
riyeh by a mere narrow bridle- 
track no vehicle could follow, 
yet within sight you may some- 
times count three or four hun- 
dred loaded animals. By this 
path, indeed, nearly all goods 
are conveyed between that city 
and the sea. This pack-saddle 
traffic covers about twenty 
miles daily on road or track. 
It has regular stages; and on 
any great highway, as evening 
draws on, it crowds into its 
stopping-place in a seemingly 
endless line of animals. They 


make a great show for little 
Sd 


weight carried. A camel’s load 
is from three hundred to four 
hundred pounds, a donkey’s less 
than half as much; there are 
drivers, perhaps one to five 
animals; in this fashion the 
cost of carriage becomes heavy. 
Yet they carry grain and flour 
and paraffin thus as well as 
silk and carpets. Agricultural 
produce and minerals cannot 
be carried far for export when 
the freight for four days’ jour- 
ney by ox-cart is one pound 
sterling per ton. That it is 
carried very considerable dis- 
tances on the Bagdad road 
is due to a combination of 
causes. Chiefly that imported 
merchandise which is in de- 
mand —such as paraffin and 
manufactured goods—are pro- 
fitable to carry, and enable the 
return journey to be made with 
produce at a cheaper rate. In 
its own way this highway 
traffic of the country, particu- 
larly upon the Bagdad road, 
is a delicate and elaborate piece 
of economical development 
which has grown up slowly. 
It has brought together men 
and vehicles and animals for 
its purposes. The road has 
been made suitable; the towns 
cater for the passing caravans 
and passengers; farmers beside 
the route know what to grow, 
and how to make use of return- 
ing transport. It is all an 
interesting survival, an ex- 
ample of primitive commerce, 
but no more. It represents 
the best the country can do 
for itself. There will be no 
great exportation of grain or 
anything else until many more 
railways have been constructed 
than at present. 
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Although one _ generally 
thinks of Turkey in Asia as a 
land served only by bad roads 
and mountain paths, it pos- 
sesses about 4000 miles of 
railway over which trains may 
run. The various lines are 
linked together—or are to be 
so linked very shortly — and 
therefore may be spoken of as 
a continuous system. Already 
one may go by rail the 1800 
miles between Constantinople 
and the Holy Cities of Arabia 
—or at least a Moslem may, 
for there is ‘a station on the 
Hedjaz railway beyond which 
neither Jew nor Christian may 
travel. 

These Asiatic railways of 
the Turkish Empire possess at 
least one interesting feature. 
Not only have the lines of later 
construction been laid out to 
serve the political rather than 
the commercial purposes of the 
state, but veiled under these 
purely Turkish aims is some- 
thing else. These later rail- 
Ways are designed to serve 
the political ambitions of a 
foreign state, and also to for- 
ward the hostile schemes of 
that state against another 
foreign state. In one way or 
another—under guise of pre- 
serving Arabia to the Empire 
(especially against the en- 
croaching English); of sup- 
porting pan-Islamic ambitions, 
and of linking Bagdad with 
Constantinople—they have in 
fact been designed and exe- 
cuted to serve pan-German 
ambitions. Looking at the 


earlier railways of the country, 
motives entirely Turkish are 
apparent in their construction ; 
they are indeed well laid out 
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in every interest of the Turk- 
ish Empire. 

With Haidar Pasha on the 
Bosphorus as terminus, a main 
trunk line goes eastward along 
the northern shore of the Gulf . 
of Ismid, and then turns south 
to Eskishehr, 150 miles from 
Constantinople. At this point 
it divides, and one trunk line, 
aiming for the Russian frontier 
in Caucasia, goes due east, and 
the other continues southward 
to tap rich districts of the west 
and south and south-east. The 
eastward trunk line was taken 
to Angora, another 150 miles ; 
and there railhead has re- 
mained ever since, in spite of 
good intentions to carry it for- 
ward 250 miles to Sivas. The 
other trunk line, however, had 
better fortune, and in continu- 
ation became the Bagdad Rail- 
way. It was first, however, 
carried still farther south to 
Afium Karahissar, and there 
linked with the considerable 
railway system which has 
Smyrna for its centre. With 
lines built and owned by Eng- 
lish and French companies, the 
Smyrna district has long had 
the best and most extensive 
railways in the country—com- 
mercial railways in every sense, 
The great valleys of ancient 
memories and ancient and 
present richness—the valleys 
of the Meander, Cayster, and 
Hermus—all are traversed by 
railways. Another line also 
goes northward from Smyrna 
to Panderma on the Sea of 
Marmora. More than a thou-” 
sand miles of railway in all 
centre on Smyrna, and account 
largely for the city’s growth 
and prosperity. 
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It may be noticed how well, 
in the laying out of these west- 
ern railways, Constantinople 
has been guarded from direct 
approach along their route. 


. One has heard a Turkish officer 


comment on this fact from a 
characteristically Turkish point 
of view. 

“Of course,” he said, “if 
Smyrna must have commercial 
railways, why should they be 
made helpful to an enemy 
desiring to strike at the 
capital? Smyrna! Is it not 
Christian ? Who knows what 
may happen at Smyrna! Per- 
haps the Italians might attempt 
to advance from Smyrna.” 

So the railway from Smyrna 
to Constantinople, instead of 
going north and taking the 
old capital Brusa on the way, 
strikes due east into the in- 
terior for nearly 300 miles to 
the junction at Afium Kara- 
hissar. The same sensitiveness 
or purpose is shown in the line 
from Smyrna to Panderma. 
It leads nowhere but to the 
Sea of Marmora, and is chiefly 
a strategical line. With the 
Dardanelles fast held —as 
Turks always asserted that the 
passage would be—that sea 
remains their own quiet inland 
waters, available only for Turk- 
ish purposes. By this railway 
they carry troops from all the 
wide south-western area of Asia 
Minor, and at Panderma place 
them on Bosphorus steamers 
which carry a couple of thou- 
sand passengers each. There- 
after Constantinople on one 
hand and Gallipoli on the 
other are each only six hours’ 
steaming distant. By this 


line, of course, troops may also 


be conveyed quickly to Smyrna. 
It is, in fact, a line of lateral 
communication subtending the 
whole peninsula which forms 
the Asiatic side of the Dar- 
danelles. It was opened only 
three years ago. In this con- 
nection one observes that the 
Dardanelles and Smyrna now 
constitute a single command, 
under Liman Van Sanders. 

In earlier plans for the Bag- 
dad Railway the southern 
trunk line passing through 
Afium Karahissar was not 
intended to be part of the 
scheme at all. The railway 
to Bagdad was planned as a 
continuation of the Angora 
trunk line. It was to pass 
through Sivas and Kharput, 
and thus give comparatively 
close approach to the Russian 
frontier. But the Kharput 
route was not the German 
route. It lay 250 miles north 
of the German route, which 
aimed to pass through Cilicia 
on the southern coast, and 
Aleppo, thus holding out « 
hand to the Syrian railways, 
and a railway to the Egyptian 
frontier and Messa. And this 
southern route, with all its 
possibilities, was the one 
eventually adopted. 

So now the Bagdad Rail- 
way goes from Constantinople 
through Konia, the old Seljuk 
capital, to the Taurus Moun- 
tains, and there passes down the 
historic gorge which has seen 
the march of so many con- 
querors and armies. It leaves 
the Cilician Gates—the narrow 
cleft followed by the highroad 
between two precipices, from 
which the pass takes its name 
—eight or ten miles upon its 
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right and seeks the Cilician 
plain by a great tunnel, still 
incomplete. Then for a hun- 
dred miles it traverses this 
rich plain, passing Adana on 
the way, and linking with a 
branch railway to the port 
of Mersina. At Baghtche it 
leaves the plain by another 
great tunnel—likewise incom- 
plete at this time. Thence- 
forward its way to Bagdad 
is free of obstructions. The 
Euphrates is already bridged, 
and long stretches of the line 
are completed beyond the river. 
At Aleppo it connects with 
the Syrian railways, and so 
with the line which goes down 
to the Egyptian frontier near 
Akaba on the Red Sea, and 
thence to Medina. The scheme 
of unbroken communication 
between Constantinople and 
Bagdad and the Egyptian 
frontier is not very far from 
completion; and yet the work 
would seem to have fallen 
much behind the date in- 
tended. One can _ scarcely 
doubt that fer certain of its 
inner purposes it was to have 
been ready a year ago. 

Just how much German 
influence had to do with 
originating the railway from 
Damascus to the Holy Cities 
of Arabia is not easy to guess. 
The cost of construction was 
defrayed largely by subscrip- 
tion among Moslems—offerings 
of the Faithful, from the pil- 
grim’s mite to the rich man’s 
substantial gift—to bring these 
holy places within easy reach, 
and also to safeguard Turkish 
possession of them. One may 
sometimes hear it said that 
no corruption took place in 
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building this railway of pil- 
grimage. It was a pious work, 
to which each man gave what 
he could, and in this spirit 
every piastre subscribed was 
applied to the great object 
with punctilious avoidance of 
baksheesh. The line was, how- 
ever, laid out and the con- 
struction supervised by Ger- 
man engineers—to that extent 
German influence is apparent. 
It goes east of Jordan and 
the Dead Sea, as if avoiding 
Palestine and the Mediter- 
ranean coast. Reports are 
current that German engineers 
became Moslems in order to 
carry out the work in those 
parts of the country forbidden 
to Jews and Christians. 

Of this railway, the best 
that can be said is that it is 
a pilgrim way. It opens up 
no country of agricultural 
or mineral value, joins no 
great cities on the way, and 
does not even help Palestine. 
The Bagdad line, however, is 
of another sort. Unquestion- 
ably it follows the best and 
natural route between Con- 
stantinople and Bagdad. In 
any scheme of railway develop- 
ment for Turkey in Asia, this 
route would require a trunk 
railway sooner or later. It 
passes through rich districts 
and links important cities; and 
it follows, too, the old caravan 
route of trade between the 
Mediterranean and India. But 
for a Turkey not under Ger- 
man influence, cherishing no 
fantastic ambitions, intending 
peace with all its might, yet 
keeping a watchful eye upon 
its hereditary enemy on the 
Caucasus frontier, the Bagdad 
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Railway would have gone the 
northern way through Khar- 
put and opened the rich grain 
country between Angora and 
Sivas. 

As it is, with the railway 
passing through the Cilician 
plain, that district has become 
the chief field for German 
capital and industry in the 
country. Perhaps it holds out 
more opportunities for the in- 
vestment of capital than any 
other area of equal size in 
Asia Minor. It is extremely 
fertile, and grows everything 
from wheat to cotton, and yet 
is only partially cultivated. 
Already its chief towns, 
Adana and Tarsus, and Mer- 
sina the port, are flourishing 
on cotton; and Adana, in spite 
of the frightful massacres a 
few years ago, has become a 
town with more than 100,000 
inhabitants. There more than 
anywhere else in the Turkish 
empire you find bustle and life, 
with a sense of present pros- 
perity, and better to follow. 

Adana stands in the middle of 
the plain, thirty miles from the 
sea and fifty from its port, Mer- 
sina, to which a branch railway 
runs that once was English, 
but now has been acquired by 
the Bagdad Railway Company. 
Adana is also, as nearly as 
possible, the midway point 
between Constantinople and 
Bagdad, and its railway build- 
ings — station, goods - sheds, 
and workshops —have been 
laid out on a scale commen- 
surate with the hoped - for 
future before the place. Like 
all stations on this line, it is 
built some distance outside the 
town. There is more wisdom 


in the arrangement than ap- 
parent on the face. It may be 
inconvenient to have your 
station two miles or so away 
from the town, but that dis- 
advantage will not always 
exist: the town will presently 
spread to the railway, with en- 
hanced profit to railway lands. 
And also, so one is told, the 
stations are better placed thus 
for purposes of defence against 
native violence if that should 
be attempted. There was no 
sense of security felt by 
Germans responsible for lay- 
ing out the line. So all 
stations are strongly built and 
capable of being defended, and 
have around them a clear field 
for fire,—and this feature an 
old soldier Turk will point out 
to you while calling the build- 
ings “German castles.” 

This Cilician section of the 
Bagdad Railway is the most 
vulnerable to attack of any 
between Constantinople and 
Bagdad or Constantinople and 
Akaba. For fifty miles it runs 
comparatively near to the sea, 
across level, open country. At 
Adana it is only thirty miles 
from the coast, and the large 
bridge by which it crosses the 
Sihon or Sarus is open to 
aerial attack from the sea. 
So also is the considerable 
bridge by which the Jihun or 
Pyramus is crossed near Missis, 
twenty miles beyond Adana. 
And this bridge cannot be 
more than fifteen or sixteen 
miles from the head of the 
Gulf of Alexandretta, with 
the low hills of Jebul Nur 
intervening. 

In fact the railway for 
thirty-five miles beyond Missis 
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runs nearer still to the sea, 
and is only ten or twelve 
miles from it at Toprak Kale, 
due north from the Gulf of 
Alexandretta. Possibly it was 
regarded as safe at this point, 
for approach from the coast 
follows a narrow pass, named 
the Amanus Gates. It is a 
passage only 200 yards in 
width, between cliffs, and on 


either side stretch away the 


ridges of a defensible chain of 
hills. In the landward mouth 
of the gap stands the castle, 
Toprak Kale, which defended 
the pass in earlier days. Here- 
abouts is classic ground, for 
down this highway to the 
Mediterranean went Alexander 
with his army, the Persians 
following close behind ; and the 
battlefield of Issus, where the 
hosts met, is distant only twenty 
miles from the castle. Along 
the defile, starting from a 
junction at Toprak Kale, runs 
now the branch line which 
connects the Bagdad Railway 
with the port of Alexandretta. 
This line crosses the famous 
battlefield; and somewhere 
there was destroyed by British 
warships soon after hostilities 
began. 

The whole of this Cilician 
section of the Bagdad Railway 
must be the scene of much 
German activity just now. 
Not only is it exposed to 
attack, but the two incomplete 
tunnels—of the Taurus, and 
Arslanli Bel, under the Amanus 
Mountains, a hundred miles east 
of Adana—are the only gaps in 
direct communication between 
Constantinople and Syria, and 
far on towards Bagdad. The 
Taurus tunnel had not been 
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begun four years ago. Its 
course had been decided, and 
boring was about to begin, 
when the discovery of rich 
mineral lodes near by caused 
a deviation to be made, that 
they might come within rail- 
way land—that at least was the 
local story. At the same time 
the Amanus tunnel was said 
to have advanced half a mile 
from each end. Much tunnel- 
ling can be done in four years ; 
and at worst the tunnel is not 
more than five miles in length. 
Both tunnels, one thinks, must 
be very near completion by 
this time. But while still un- 
finished, each is turned by a 
good road, especially that 
through the Cilician Gates 
pass in the Taurus, The road 
distance is considerable, how- 
ever—as much, perhaps, as 
forty miles. The road over 
Arslanli Bel is almost direct, 
and the break here—if it 
exists — cannot be more than 
a dozen miles; and the pass 
is a low one. 

For present German purposes 
the whole value of the Bagdad 
and Syrian railways hangs 
upon this sensitive length of 
line between the Taurus and 
Amanus Mountains—the hun- 
dred miles across the Cilician 
plain. And not only the rail- 
way passes through this neck 
of a bottle. Following the 
same course is the highway 
between Asia Minor and Meso- 
potamia and Syria. The nat- 
ural features of the country 
are such that the only alterna- 
tive road-route lies through 
Kaisariyeh, a hundred and 
fifty miles to the north, and 
thence eastward and southward 
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through the wild mountains 
of Albistan. Turco- German 
armies in Mesopotamia and 
Syria have risks and diffi- 
culties behind them as well 
as in front. 

Perhaps not the least of 
German hopes, dependent upon 
opening railway communication 
with Constantinople, lay in 
improving and increasing the 
Ottoman army. In Asiatic 
Turkey were men wanting only 
arms, equipment, and muni- 
tions, which Germany could 
supply. So German news- 
papers spoke of an Ottoman 
army proportioned to the Otto- 
man population, and on this 
basis saw two million troops 
under the Crescent. Little 
attention need be paid to an 
estimate of this sort, for it 
takes no account of how the 
Ottoman population is made 
up or the man- power really 
available. Three or feur years 
ago, when army reorganisation 
was the favourite topic of every 
Turkish officer, and the army 
of the future was to be the 
salvation of the country, the 
most sanguine official estimate 
gave it a strength of a million 
men. That was called the full 
fighting strength of the Em- 
pire, though behind it were 
certain vague hundreds of 
thousands as reserve. And 
this million was to be got by 
universal service among Mos- 
lems and Christians alike. One 
has no doubt it was the largest 
figure thought possible after 
taking into consideration the 
internal difficulties of the 
country. 

Probably the population of 
Asiatic Turkey is something 


over eighteen millions: com- 
prising, in round numbers, five 
million Greeks and Armenians, 
one and a half million Kurds, 
three or four million Arabs, 
and eight or nine million 
Turks, Circassians, and Laz. 
The Greeks and Armenians are 
disaffected, to put it mildly. 
Their men serve in the Otto- 
man army only when escape is 
impossible. We may be sure 
that at this time the moun- 
tains are full of those endeav- 
ouring to avoid military ser- 
vice—they frequently adopted 
that alternative during peace 
—but for ten then there are 
likely to be hundreds now. Of 
Kurds, none serve in the 
regular army. Some come 
out under their chiefs as 
irregular cavalry, and others 
recognise no liability to service 
at all and cannot be compelled. 
Of Arabs, probably three- 
fourths are either hostile or 
unavailable. They may serve 
under their chiefs or may elect 
to stay at home; nor can they 
be forced. The only reliable 
fighting population of the 
Turkish Empire are the eight 
or nine million Turks, Circas- 
sians, and Laz; and these, one 
has no doubt, have been mus- 
tered to the last man, But of 
Turks and Circassians, it may 
be said (for the Lazis are com- 
paratively few) that at this 
time no equal population in 
Europe contains so small a pro- 
portion of men of military age. 
They have been well bled in 
the last twenty years. The 
Balkan War took heavy toll of 
them, but still more fatal has 
been service in the Yemen. 
Only Moslems were used for 
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the Arabian wars, and garrison 
duty there hardly less deadly 
than war. There can _ be 
scarcely a Moslem family in 
Asia Minor which has not lost 
members in the Yemen by 
wounds or disease. Of three 
Moslems who accompanied me 
at different times in Asia Minor, 
one had lost two sons, one a 
brother, and the third two 
brothers in the Yemen. Every 
battalion and regiment sent to 
the Yemen comes back in a 
year or two as a dozen or 
perhaps fifty survivors. In a 
single twelvemonth—1911, I 
think it was—fifty thousand 
men died or were killed in 
Arabia. Men who still would 
be capable of bearing arms, 
but that they died in the 
Yemen, must be numbered by 
hundreds of thousands; for 
this blood-tax on the Moslems 
of Anatolia has gone on steadily 
year by year. Some even 
maintain that it has prejudiced 
the whole future of the Os- 





manli race in competition with 
non-Moslems of Asia Minor. 

Considering all these facts, 
and also recent Turkish losses, 
one does not well see how even 
a million Ottoman troops are 
to be furnished at this stage. 
It can be done only by includ- 
ing boys and old men, as well 
as Greeks and Armenians of 
doubtful value. It would be 
no army of the sort hoped for 
in Germany. It would be, 
moreover, an army at heart 
as hostile to its German allies 
as to the enemy; perhaps 
more 80. 

Altogether, it is certain that 
German prospects in Turkey in 
Asia, whether of aggrandise- 
ment, or of gaining immediate 
supplies, or of finding armies, 
have not the promise of their 
outward appearance. Not under 
such conditions as the present 
was the political straddle from 
Berlin to Bagdad to be made. 
It has to be attempted before 
its time. 
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TALES OF A GASPIPE OFFICER. 


BY “DESPATCH RIDER.” 


Military cyclists are popularly known as the Gaspipe Cavalry.—Daily Paper. 


VIII. COLD CHICKEN AND CHAMPAGNE, 


THE Gaspipe Officer squeezed 
himself into the side-car and 
waited fearfully for thrills: 
Tommy’s eye judged in quar- 
ter inches, particularly when 
gunners with restive horses 
were about. They dashed 
fiercely down the drive, stopped 
abruptly for a divisional car, 
and swung off into the spate 
of traffic on the road from 
Ypres to Poperinghe. By this 
time it was flowing with some 
slight attempt at reasoned 
order. The monster waggons 
and high-loaded carts of the 
now resigned refugees were 
stranded hopelessly in the mud 
at the side. The military had 
usurped the firm centre. Guns 
and multitudinous ammunition 
limbers were moving up— 
wearily, like people waiting 
their turn at the door of a 
theatre. Motor ambulances 
and empty waggons were 
hurrying west from the poor 
old stricken city. The flare 
of the great burning in Ypres 
cast queer little shadows. 

Through it all Tommy 
steered a wizard course, charm- 
ing to the trained eye of his 
cargo. There was a noise of 
great swearing—Bill and the 
rest of the Company. 

“Hi, Bill! Patrol’s knocked 
out. Got a scrap in my leg. 
Going to have it hooked out. 


Be with you in the morning. 
No, just a cushy wound. So 
long! Good luck!” 

They wriggled in and out 
past the Cyclists, who were 
loudly worming their way 
through the crush, rattled into 
Vilamertinghe, and swung left 
on to the quietude of the 
Ouderdom road. “Granny” 
and her enormous train still 
lay inert close up to the 
friendly wall of an estaminet. 
Her slaves, the gunners, stared 
towards Ypres.... 

Stopping outside the camp, 
Tommy ran in to feteh Brown 
and the Gaspipe’s kit. A 
cable cart crawled hesitatingly 
along. 

‘Would you mind moving 
that side-car?” 

“Sorry, I can’t; [proudly] 
been hit in the leg.” 

Profuse apologies and in- 
teresting inquiries. A couple 
of men pushed the side-car 
very carefully out of the way. 
The hero was reminded of a 
time when he had pushed his 
grandmother down a steep 
place with a little violence. 

Tommy returned, and they 
jolted over the painful pavé 
to the advanced section of a 
Field Ambulance. The doctor 
was hoarse, and talked me- 
chanically, as men do when 
they are inhumanly weary. 
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The little room stank of iodine 
and blood and some cast- or 
cut-off clothes that lay piled 
in a corner. Iodine was 
slopped into the wound and 
a careful injection made, 
Then the Gaspipe became 
heroic. 

“T think [ll try and walk 
back to camp.” 

“All right,” said the doctor 
carelessly. 

The first ten paces were a 
triumph, the second a bore, 
and the third a torture. He 
hobbled back on the arm of the 
faithful Brown. 

“ Sorry to trouble you again, 
doctor ; I’m afraid you must put 
me up.” 

“Thought so,” replied the 
doctor dryly, and offered his 
own bed. The Gaspipe re- 
fused, and settled down finally 
on a stretcher. He slept a 
trifle, but for the most part 
spent the night in cursing 
his leg. 

At the welcome dawn he 
was lifted into an ambulance, 
finding there Springett, one of 
his patrol, who had been hit on 
the head— not too seriously. 
This lad had walked a couple 
of miles on the unhealthiest 
of roads to obtain help and 
stretchers, when the doctor 
that the Gaspipe thought he 
had secured did not come, 
obtained them, and made a 
couple of journeys, carrying 
his comrades into safety. All 
this the Gaspipe heard after- 
wards from Bill. 

They came to Reninghelst, 
where the Gaspipe was labelled 
and given breakfast, then on 
slowly to Poperinghe, the most 
wearisome of journeys. He 





was put on a little bed in an 
ante-room that formed part of 
a corridor. There was a door 
into it and a door out of it. 
Both were always banging, 
banging. A nurse smiled and 
asked if his wound were 
dressed. At last an orderly 
came and offered him food— 
cold chicken and champagne! 
He blessed the giver. 

One door led down into a 
sunken hall crammed full of 
wounded officers. Most of 
them were waiting cheerfully 
for the hospital train, and a 
fair number left late in the 
morning, but cases kept com- 
ing in. An ambulance would 
arrive and be unloaded. This 
you knew by the intermittent 
shriek of pain, and the hectic 
complaints of the nerve-shat- 
tered wounded that reverber- 
ated horribly along the 
corridors. 

There would be a shriek and 
a long crooning wail —then 
little childish moans and 
chatter. 

“Qh, do take care. It does 
hurt so. Move slowly. It 
burns like anything. Oh, it 
does hurt. G—d d—n you, 
man, be careful, be careful! 
Oh, it does hurt so.” 

The long crooning wail would 
begin again. 

Some men were brought in, 
yellow and gasping. The noises. 
they made shivered in your 
spine. These were the first 
victims of the gas. . . . The 
day passed with diabolical 
slowness. The staff, ever kind, 
listening reasonably to the 
most unreasonable of com- 
plaints, kept telling how over- 
crowded they were and how 
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the hospital trains were being 
delayed by the supply trains 
with ammunition. The narrow 
ante-room begun to fill with 
“gitting-up cases.” There was 
the subaltern who had blown 
up Hill 60, and a bunch of 
young Canadians who talked 
of affrays in western saloons, 
camping in far forests, and the 
price of land. 

One lad stumbled in and sat 
down in a heap. His mouth 
kept twitehing and his eyes 
were never still. They asked 
him where he had been hit. 

“Not wounded. One shell 
just to right and one shell just 
to left. Picked myself up. 
Nerve gone.” 

At every sound he shuddered. 
-When the door banged he 
started as if some one had 
struck him and cringed fear- 
fully. He would forget him- 
self for a moment and talk 
feverishly of gasconading, days 
and purple nights in Canadian 
saloons. The door banged, and 
again he would cringe and 
moan and mutter about his 
nerves. . 

When it grew dark food was 
brought —cold chicken and 
champagne. They ate enor- 
mous meals; most of them had 
been without food for many 
hours, 

There was talk of a hospital 
train at 8, and then at 10, but 
the summons never came, 
Restlessly they sat and could 
speak of nothing except the 
train. For the ante-room was 
so crowded that only a few 
could sit down. The rest leant 
against the wall or squatted on 
the floor. As it grew later 
they tried to settle themselves 


to sleep. The Gaspipe, hob- 
bling out into the corridor, 
found a stretcher and Brown 
made him up some sort of bed. 
He dozed fitfully, wakened by 
the noise of motor ambulances 
loading and unloading, the 
groans and cries of the wounded, 
and a certain unpleasantness 
in a nether limb. 

About four in the morning 
he was wakened finally by a 
gruff voice—*Up with you! 
Get a move on! The ambu- 
lances are going.” 

Another long wait on the 
chilly steps and they were 
sitting comfortably in an am- 
bulance. The convoy fied 
away along the Steenvoorde 
road, past dark columns of 
slow waggons, past intermin- 
able columns of French and 
English guns—away through 
Hazebrouck. 

They reached St Omer in the 
grey of the morning and drew 
up at a forbidding-looking in- 
firmary. They hobbled or were 
carried up innumerable steps 
and deposited in a cheerful 
ward, where they were given 
hot tea and put to bed. It 
was extraordinarily comfort- 
able, and the Gaspipe, for one, 
never again wanted to move. 
There was no noise of guns and 
no endless rattling of transport 
over cobbles. Everybody was 
kind and quiet. Besides, being 
wounded, he had become a per- 
sonage to be tended and cared 
for, a man whom all delighted 
to honour. ... 

In a couple of hours it was 
announced that the lighter 
cases were to go straight to 
Boulogne. So the Gaspipe 
dressed and, after telling the 
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true story of the night of the 
22nd to “Eyewitness,” was 
bundled downstairs into a 
motor ambulance and thence 
into a hospital train. 

They were cherished mightily 
in that train by a dear nurse 
who had the Bulgarian medal, 
and a young doctor who was 
pathetically eager to supply all 
wants. The lunch was foretold 
but the prophecy was false. 
The cold chicken came, just as 
good as it had ever been, and— 
beer. 

The Gaspipe travelled down 
with a young French Canadian 


IX, THE HOSPITAL 


When the Gaspipe had been 
told that he was being sent to 
the Hospital of the Duchess, he 
did not know whether to laugh 
orery. Behind the line rumours 
had trickled through of per- 
fectly charming but perilously 
inefficient nurses, whose milk- 
white hands would nervously 
fumble with the wound, whose 
chatter was so delicious that 
it kept you awake, who sat on 
your bed just where it would 
hurt you, and then apologise 
so sweetly that you forgot the 
throb; who sometimes, when 
you were very good and kept 
yourself clean, kissed you good- 
night. To an ’ero slightly 
wounded these were pleasant 
anticipations: yet behind them 
lurked the thought that a 
cushy and altogether gentle- 
manly wound can become a 
right royal disablement under 
ignorant care. 

He had also heard of other 
hospitals, very different. In 
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and an oldish subaltern. Be- 
yond Boulogne—the sun was 
setting—the subaltern ex- 
claimed at the play of light 
on a pink-and-yellow cutting. 
It was A , the artist. 

So they came to Etaples. The 
Gaspipe was informed that he 
was going to the Hospital of 
the Duchess. He was lifted 
into a car with more tenderness 
than he required, and together 
with Mirfield, who had been 
shot through the arm, was 
whirled along straight, dimly- 
lit avenues of dark trees to the 
glowing front of a Casino. 





OF THE DUCHESS, 


these, elderly and harsh - feat- 
ured spinsters with large red 
hands tyrannised with a hor- 
rible efficiency. You were re- 
garded as a Case—and only 
those most painfully and inter- 
estingly disfigured were treated 
with any consideration. You 
would see a prophetic gleam 
in the nurse’s eye. She would 
dose you and starve you until 
you were ready for the Opera- 
tion, the high-water mark of 
hospital existence. Then, most 
indecently unarrayed, you 
would be stretched on a cold, 
white and shiny table, and, in 
the presence of a group of 
ghoulish spectators, be cut 
scientifically. Afterwards you ~ 
were violently sick... . 
During the first few mo- 
ments the Hospital of the 
Duchess seemed surely of the 
former type. He was carried 
into an immense white en- 
trance-hall where a few cheer- 
ful wounded sat critical of the 
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incomers, and nurses, delight- 
fully attired, appeared and 
disappeared through mysteri- 
ous doors. One of them 
watched the new arrivals with 
such a kind and melancholy- 
sympathetic countenance that 
the Gaspipe, whose leg had 
ceased to throb, was compelled 
through very pride to cringe 
momentarily as though in pain. 
With enormous care he was 
lifted upstairs and into a cosy 
little ward of ten or twelve 
beds. It seemed nothing but 
whiteness and light and cheer- 
fulness. Two nurses ap- 
proached him, hiding their 
sorrow at his condition under 
a brave smile. He was put 
to bed, and in a little there 
came a simple well - cooked 
dinner on trays. 

The ward was more than 
luxurious—it was comfortable. 
Everything was neat and well- 
ordered. There were cigarettes 
and flowers by each bedside, 
and a little library at the end 
of the room. 

He was puzzled. The Hos- 
pital of the Duchess was a 
discreet combination of the 
rumoured types, both decora- 
tive and efficient. And the 
men downstairs called it “more 
than an ’ome from ’ome.” Was 
this hospital, then, supreme, of 
a perfect type equalled by 
none other? They liked to 
think so. Or perhaps it is 
only of the few extremer hos- 
pitals that they had heard. 
Most of them may be like the 
Hospital of the Duchess. ... 

About half-past seven the 
curtains would be drawn, and 
the night Sister disappear into 
a hidden place from which she 


would bring tea and biscuits 
with the help of the orderly. 
Afterwards there was washing 
and shaving and dressing. No 
one who has not been inside 
a hospital can imagine how 
interesting these everyday pro- 
cesses can become. So many 
questions arise. If a man is 
wounded in the knee and can- 
not bend his leg without pain, 
should he or should he not 
wash his feet? For it was 
@ point of honour to leave as 
little washing as possible to 
Sister and orderly. Does 
Sister want to rub and powder 
my back this morning? How 
much dressing can a man with 
one arm do for himself? Will 
Sister dress me to-day, or 
will she leave it to the 
orderly ? 

Everybody shaved himself 
who could. The official shaver 
was an old sick-berth attend- 
ant, and had been used to 
rougher skins. He swore that 
he could shave you if you 
were standing on your head, 
and boasted of the fact that 
he was the only orderly in 
hospital who could shave men 
in bed. He lied in his mouth, 
True, he could tie a strop to 
your bedpost and make much 
play with the razor. He could 
lather you well into the eyes 
and mouth, and then wonder 
why you were not interested 
in his reminiscences. But 
shave? No! All the great 
barbers of old times and to- 
day, the barbers of Florence, 
and Pass and Truefitt, would 
cry out against the slander. 
Rather did he take a length 
of dull metal that dragged out 
the hairs reluctantly one by 
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one. It was a tug of war in 
which the hair, bloody and 
bowed, but still retaining the 
greater portion of its old 
Adam, stood victorious; for 
the would-be razor showed its 
acerbity only on the softer 
spots, where it would rage 
and bite deep into the quiver- 
ing flesh, I have heard it 
said by a patient that he 
would rather undergo another 
operation. ... 

Then came a pleasant break- 
fast and a pipe. It should 
have been a joyous meal. 
Everybody was clean and 
shaved and attired for the 
day. The night had ended for 
those who could not sleep. 
But after breakfast came 
dressings and the putting of 
shattered and shrinking limbs 
into baths, and other things 
unpleasant that only the cheer- 
fulness of the old surgeon made 
tolerable. 

So with talk and the reading 
of books and writing of letters 
till lunch-time. In the after- 
noon the stronger brethren 
were allowed out to walk in 
the pine-woods, saunter along 
the beach, take tea with their 
friends, or play mild badminton 
with the Sisters. The beds of 
the others would on sunny 
days be taken out on the 
balcony, a doubtful pleasure. 
The curative properties of the 
sun’s rays are probably im- 
mense, but the wilful wind 
would find its way with a 
worm-like persistence into the 
bed’s arcana, blow over your 
tobacco, and make the reading 
of a newspaper a herculean 
struggle. When the beds were 
taken in, it was time for tea. 
Everybody rejoiced when 
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Mrs Witherington, or Jack- 
son’s sister, visited her brother 


at tea-time. It was net merely . 


that she brought her brother 
chocolates and sweets and 
cakes, which were inevitably 
passed round. She smiled so 
nicely, and radiated such 
pleasant goodwill, that for a 
time they all forgot their aches 
and pains. 

So the day passed till din- 
ner. Some, scarcely troubled 
by their hurts, just basked in 
the quietude and cleanliness 
and comfort. For others the 
day consisted of long periods 
of pain between the short 
agonies of having their wounds 
dressed... . 

Hambledon was a study in 
yellow and mauve, for he had 
jaundice and mauve silk pyja- 
mas. When he was not 
scratching, he flirted outrage- 
ously or chaffed the night 
Sister. One morning the doc- 
tor told him he was well 
enough to be moved. From 
then on he lived in a giggling 
state of almost restless excite- 
ment—till the hour came. 

Jackson was their oldest 
inhabitant. He had lost an 
arm. Young and dark, he 
was overflowing with good- 
humoured wit, and scintillated 
with anecdote and allusion. 
His cross-chat to the Sister 
when she dressed him was & 
joy. The ward was dull with- 
out Jackson. 

Then there was Healy, the 
voluble journalist, recovered 
from bronchitis, and Carrier, 
the mountaineering doctor, 
who had cut his toes while 
showing some men how to fell 
a tree. When he was not tell- 
ing them tales of his patients 
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and his partner, he would 
spend his time in discussing 
with the authorities, over reams 
of paper, whether he was acci- 
dentally wounded or not, and 
which Army Form they should 
have issued. Old B lay 
patient and always cheerful, 
though his thigh was riddled 
with tubing; and Mirfield, the 
cricketer, after a hard struggle, 
kept his arm. They were a 
very pleasant company... . 

Doctors should be sure of 
their own minds. The Gas- 
pipe was to be operated on in 
the afternoon. Accordingly he 
was dosed and starved, and 
cheered by the others with full 
details of operations they had 
known. The result of it all 
was a particularly large tea, 
as the surgeon forgot, or some- 
body who was urgently dying 
had to be ushered out of the 
world with scientific exacti- 
tude. This irregular feeding 
was repeated on the following 
day. Breakfast was attenu- 
ated with a view to ether, and 
a dose given. A local an- 
esthetic was finally decided 
upon, and lunch correspond- 
ingly increased. At the end 
the Gaspipe could not for his 
very life have told you whether 
he was empty or full. 

They carried him away to a 
little white room, and laid him 
on a table that was much too 
short. Then they garbed them- 
selves until they looked like 
members of one of those secret 
societies that flourish so rankly 
in Cinemaland. The theatre- 
sisters, who were perfectly 
charming, busied themselves, 
the anesthetist was engaged 
in some trial squirts, the 
surgeon, a curious blend of a 





monk and Mr Carpenter in our 
childhood’s ‘Happy Families,’ 
selected an instrument or two, 
and the Duchess stood by with 
cigarette and sympathy. 

The supposed merit of novo- 
caine is that you know but do 
not feel what is going on. To 
appreciate this it is necessary 
to be a man of great faith. 
Novoecaine is a local anesthetic, 
extremely local—so local in fact 
that it is difficult indeed to find 
the locus or place which it 
affects. 

A certain General said that 
man was put into this world 
to hunt. The surgeon agreed 
heartily with the General. A 
good half-hour was spent in 
hunting for the required scrap, 
in intervals for more anzsthetic 
refreshment, in warding off 
cigarette ash from things that 
mattered, and in acquiring a 
reputation for conversational 
facility under the most painful 
circumstances. 

At last the patient felt a 
harsh grating, and his mur- 
mured request for a trifle more 
anesthetic was drowned in 
the triumph of the surgeon. 
A sharp cut, another, a par- 
ticularly lusty twinge, and 
the tiny scrap of metal was 
brought out and presented to 
its owner. Everything was 
stitched up and cleared up. 
The Gaspipe returned to the 
congratulations of the ward. 

During the night he under- 
stood the need for a night- 
sister, hot milk, and aspirin. ... 

Since first he had realised 
the fact that he was wounded, 
he had wondered if there were 
any possibility of getting home. 
It was the beginning of May, 
and the leave of last December 
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had already vanished like a 
dream. The authorities were 
chilling. He would be kept in 
hospital for the little time that 
was necessary for the leg to 
heal. Afterwards there would 
be light duty in Boulogne. 
But the doctor consented to 
aid him in trying his fate. A 
chit was prepared, and the hour 
and place discovered at which 
the Medical Board sat. 

He dressed carefully, and 
took into the ambulance with 
him a small pair of crutches. 
He was whirled away along 
the dustiest roads through 
Etaples to Boulogne. 

At the side of a ramshackle 
school there is a small wooden 
hut raised slightly from the 
ground. Outside, along the 
wall of the school, are some 
benches on the gravel. Many 
men sit on these benches and 
wait their turn hopefully. 
Some in their restlessness draw 
pictures in the gravel with 
their sticks. Others throw 
stones aimlessly on the roof of 
a yard. The name is called. 
The man enters. Brusquely he 
is questioned, cross-questioned, 
and examined. No verdict is 
given, though sometimes a hint 
is dropped. A day or two later 
the judgment is announced—a 
fortnight’s sick-leave or light 
duty at the docks, 

It was a long time before 
the Gaspipe’s turn came. Then, 
his length hunched between 
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the pigmy crutches, he valiantly 
assailed the steps. Twice he 
failed, and the third time he 
succeeded. This curiously im- 
pressed the Board, and his 
frank assertion that he was 
perfectly well, so obviously 
belied by his infirmities, told 
in his favour. The Board let 
drop a hint, and he stumped 
out joyously with more skill 
than discretion. 

They lunched moderately 
well, and after some shopping 
drove down to the depot for 
some petrol. Here gather 
the motor-ambulance drivers, 
elderly men mostly, retired 
merchants and the like, only 
too glad to be able to make 
themselves useful. Few men 
of military age drive these 
motor ambulances, the Gaspipe 
was told. Those who are of 
age and have no excuse of 
unfitness are gently reminded, 
it was added, that their proper 
place is elsewhere. .. . 

When they returned to the 
Hospital of the Duchess the 
dropped hint was analysed, 
discussed, and valued. Expert 
opinion favoured short leave 
of a fortnight. The word 
came late that night. The 
pigmy crutches had achieved 
their end. Next morning 
everything was hastily packed, 
and together with a slightly 
wounded Intelligence Officer 
the Gaspipe was driven down 
to the harbour. 


X. WOUNDED ’ERO. 


In the first December of the being honoured. Just as when 
war those on leave experienced a murder is committed, every- 
fully the quiet pleasure of body who can claims some 
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acquaintance with the char- 
acters of the crime — the 
daughter of the murderer 
always makes a good marriage 
—so it was the delight of the 
Briton to cherish the man on 
leave. The muddied greatcoat 
had only to enter a car on 
the Tube and half the men 
would offer their seats. The 
women would nudge their 
husbands, and these, nervously 
daring, would sidle up and 
murmur in a _ deprecating 
voice: “You have been in 
France?” Of course nothing 
important resulted from this 
touching consideration. Only 
a few kindly and thoughtful 
men and women have tried 
to make leave worth its while. 
If you meet a gaunt, filthy, 
and joyous figure, you smile 
at him, naturally, and granted 
you are a gentleman of words, 
turn a neatly-rounded sentence 
on our brave defenders. You 
have never thought of organ- 
ising a clearing - house, of 
piloting your brave defenders 
safely home. And certainly 
you send your brave defenders 
back filled with the melancholy 
forebodings that are current 
among the best informed 
civilians... . 

Still a wounded ’ero, par- 
ticularly a wounded officer, 
has a tremendous time of it. 
When the boat reached Folke- 
stone special constables swept 
on board, throwing everybody 
aside to make room for the 
poor fellow with crutches. 
On landing, the Gaspipe was 
fiercely attacked with offers of 
Bovril and cigarettes. He was 
despairing ever of reaching 
the train, when suddenly the 


mob evaporated. Afterwards 
he learnt the rumour had 
gone round that a certain 
Queen was travelling incognito 
by the same boat. He seated 
himself in a Pullman and 
graciously accepted lunch from 
a@ sympathetic manufacturer. 
London and a long ride in a 
taxi through black streets 
. that is a far cry from 
Boesinghe to Burford — from 
those pitted, ochreous fields 
and noisy roads and tumbled, 
broken houses, and nights alive 
with fighting. The Gaspipe 
was assured that the war had 
hit the fourth valley of the 
Windrush hard. Many had 
enlisted, and you never knew 
how late the local trains might 
be. There was no one in 
Northleigh or Witney or Bur- 
ford or Widford who had not 
some friend or relative at the 
Front. Burford was full of 
tales. Timmins’s Trouble, who 
before the war was ever play- 
ing truant and raiding or- 
chards, had run away to 
Oxford and ‘listed. Annie’s 
young man had been blown 
out of his trench. The Blue 
Goat no longer rang on Sun- 
day afternoon with the laugh- 
ter and jests of the young 
gentlemen from Oxford. Mary 
no longer blushed at the com- 
pliments she had received for 
the cakes of her own making. 
And those lads and girls who 
had brought to life again those 
old dances and songs, which 
the village folk learnt so 
quickly that they seemed al- 
ways to have known them, no 
longer came and danced and 
rioted and made merry with 
the Blue Goat’s fine old ale. 
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The war had hit 
hard! 

Yet the Gaspipe, back again 
in the coffee-room of the Blue 
Goat with the proud gramo- 
phone, the soberly shining 
pewter, the hideous chairs, 
and Mary lightly telling stories 
of the village, could scarcely 
remember anything save that 
day, when, hearing laughter in 
the courtyard, he had jumped 
from his bed to the window, 
and jeered at Alec for a too 
early walk; of the stroll after 
tea across the meadows to the 
old mass-chapel of St Oswald’s- 
in-the-Fields, and home in the 
dusk along the Happy Valley, 
and how the spire of Burford 
Church sticks up absurdly from 
behind the shoulder of a hill; 
of the talk by the light of the 
fire, and how they wrote a 
little note to her mother, who 
had gone to bed, asking if 
Mary might stop up a trifle 
longer and charm away the 
thought of “Schools” from 
their aching heads; of the 
sharp tramp over the hill to 
Shipton-under- Wychwood. 

In the Happy Valley there 
was no noise of the transport 
interminably rattling over 
cobbles. .. . 

And Oxford, filled again 
with subalterns and gunners, 
Somerville become a hospital, 
and Oriel become Somerville— 
who will be left to carry on 
the traditions of wise folly and 
urgent, strenuous living? Will 
those who come after under- 
stand the thrilling pleasure in 
hiring the Masonic Hall for 
positively the first debate be- 
tween Somerville and a col- 
lege? They will never stroll 


Burford 
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down to the Paviers’ and play 
shove-ha’penny with the An- 
cient Order of Buffaloes, debate 
on the two main methods of 
wearing pyjamas, see how the 
walls of Holywell become yel- 
low and pink in the arc-light, 
shout their curious war- cry 
under Trinity windows, ex- 
plore Venice and the goods- 
yard, suspect their political 
opponents of illegal breakfasts, 
or choose with a careful ignor- 
ance their favourite Burgundy. 
No, they will be a military race 
and despatch essays to their 
tutors, with covering note :— 


Herewith required essay on 
Lancastrian Experiment (Uni- 
versity Form No, 101. Under- 
graduate Co-operative Series). 
For your information and early 
return, please. Acknowledge. 


Oxford is full now of 
shrouded remembrances, very 
present vulgarities and fears. ... 

There is one strong link to 
old time. The appearance of 
the wounded ’ero, passing 
discreetly and affectionately 
through, brought forth cour- 
teous reminders from sundry 
interested merchants. One 
night in Flanders we talked 
together and pictured these 
solid burghers carefully putting 
on their spectacles, running fat 
fingers down the Casualty 
Lists, and reading the names 
in terms of indebtedness, Yet 
surely they must forgive us for 
our past omissions ; their sons, 
too, are at the war. 

We are doing our best to 
help, for Oxford is a broken 
city. The colleges are limping 
along, the weaker with the 
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help of the stronger. But the 
landladies who used to batten 
on us have little custom. The 
dining- places are silent and 
dismal. The shops charge 
“war” instead of “term” 
prices. Nobody now hires a 
horse. Nobody’s motor-cycle 
requires continuous repairs. 
The theatre is turned over to 
cheap varieties, and the streets 
that used to be gay are 
haggard—except for Timmins’s 
Trouble and his fellows. .. . 
So the Gaspipe, leaving Ox- 
ford and its kindly dons and 
sharp-eyed tradesmen, came to 
a certain suburb. All the man- 
hood of it had gone to the war, 
but little had changed. The 
mothers did not arrive home 
so soon after church, for their 
sons’ deeds had to be explained 
and compared. Tennis parties 
became feminine and croquet 
was re-learnt for the benefit of 
the wounded ’eroes. Yet all the 
small important policies and 
politics, alliances and enmities, 
came out again in the new 
war-work. The Supply Depdt 
had to be carefully organised 
on @ social basis, and discipline 
was enforced and regretted as 
discipline always is. The 
stringent class distinctions of 
the suburbs became loosened. 
Had not John, the butcher’s 
son, got his commission? Sus- 
pected spies were treated with 
whispering coldness, and much 
alacrity was shown in the dim- 
ming of neighbours’ lights. 
Everybody strongly repre- 
sented to everybody else what 
everybody else’s particular war- 
work should be. If some one 
came and spoke to you, the 
some one was interfering un- 


warrantably with your per- 
sonal liberty. If you tactfully 
spoke to your neighbour, you 
were performing an unpleas- 
ant but patriotic duty. The 
conventions, too, were disre- 
garded. Girls travelled up to 
London to their war-work by 
themselves—and the girl post- 
woman, who had never had a 
better time in her life, received 
much sympathy. 

Then there was the burning 
question of military age and 
fitness. In such a friendly 
family suburb no one might 
decide for himself. Other 
people’s chauffeurs were eyed 
darkly, and the age of one’s 
own gardener was kept in 
misty doubt. Suspicion fell 
upon wounded officers who re- 
quired too long a convalescence, 
and merely to drive a motor 
ambulance was more criminal 
than to remain at home and 
still flutter on the Stock 
Exchange. The Gaspipe had 
never before realised what 
the driving power of a com- 
munity, bound together in 
mutual rivalry and composed 
mainly of women, can finally 
achieve... . 

Again, there were optimists 
and pessimists and strategists. 
One dear old lady believed 
that the war could be ended 
if only the Kaiser could be 
captured. She could not un- 
derstand why we did not con- 
centrate on this all-important 
end. Another ran round her 
garden every morning before 
breakfast, so that if the Huns 
came she might run and hide 
herself in the jungle, A third 
practised vigorously with a 
revolver, so that she might 
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shoot at least one German, 
even if in punishment the 
whole suburb were destroyed. 
The more dolorous papers were 
assiduously read, and in our 
suburb it is firmly believed 
that the Germans can detach 
a million from one front, throw 
it against another, wipe up 
the Serbians, land in Syria, 
and return before the absence 
has been noticed. Everything 
English is good, but silly: 
everything German is wicked, 
but wise. With a charitable 
toleration it has been decided 
that all Germans must be 
exterminated like rats, though 
at the same time we must, 
of course, retain our fair fame 
and fight enly as gentlemen 
should. 

The suburb is like a small, 
busy, contentious town of old 
Greece. The Gaspipe won- 
dered idly what would happen 
if the suburb and Hulluch were 
suddenly to change places... . 

So to London which swal- 
lowed up the war or thought 
of it. Tottenham Court Road 
was still that odd mixture of 


(To be continued.) 
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gross sensation and business. 
Cross & Blackwell’s had the 
same ineffable .odour. The 
bookshops off and on _ the 
Charing Cross Road had not 
changed. Leicester Square 
was still an oasis for a pipe- 
smoker in a desert of conven- 
tion. The top of Bloomsbury 
Square had not altered since 
that famous murder had been 
attempted for the delectation 
of a respectable old man. At 
dusk the river, the sky, and 
the chimneys of the Station 
were as blue as they had ever 
been from Cheyne Walk. 

And a decadent review, full 
of the old audacities and clever- 
nesses, came out to welcome us 
home... . 


The reader must forgive this 
slight chapter. It is written 
for the pleasure of remembrance 
in a tiny workman’s cottage— 
the country is the dirtiest in 
the world, and there is a dis- 
tant rumbling of transport, 
and of guns, and humming of 
aeroplanes, He will soon re- 
turn to France. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE SLAVERY OF LABOUR—THE TYRANNY OF TRADE COMMITTEES 
—THE CASE OF SIR JOHN SIMON—MR ASQUITH’S SPEECH—OUR 
LENIENT TREATMENT OF GERMANY—THE CANT OF POLITICS—DR 


ADDISON AND SIR EDWARD GREY. 


IT is among the most foolish 
hypocrisies of our modern life 
that the British working man 
is a champion of liberty, a 
creature free as air, who girds 
instantly at a hand laid upon 
his shoulder, and who will not 
bear on any terms the tram- 
mels of restraint. It is a 
pretty pretence when the 
working man is asked to serve 
his country. But it is a pre- 
tenee only which will not bear 
the hastiest examination. The 
truth is, our working men are 
not individualists at all. They 
are one and all well trained 
and docile slaves. They will- 
ingly put themselves in the 
hands of anybody who finds 
it profitable to command 
them. Their tyrants, readily 
accepted, may be retired shop- 
walkers, ambitious school teach- 
ers, or cunning agitators; and 
whatever their antecedents 
are, they have but one object: 
to dominate their patient 
victims with their tongues. 
And so little inured are our 
working men to the idea of 
freedom, that, driven into their 
Unions by compulsion, they 
are not permitted to use the 
strength and the skill which 
God has given them. They 
are compelled by their slave- 
drivers to hang back when 
they might go forward, to 
produce little when they might 


produce much, and thus to 
impoverish their country as 
well as themselves. Above all, 
they are enchained by the 
bitter prejudices of a narrow 
class, by the fierce restrictions 
of a government within a 
government, by a hostile sen- 
timent which forbids them to 
indulge the nobler sentiments 
of patriotism and _ sacrifice. 
And then at last, when the 
alternative is put to them— 
compulsion or defeat—they ex- 
claim, “ Better anything than 
the chain of compulsion, which 
the eloquence of our paid 
leaders has shaken off our 
backs.” 

So it is that, deceived by the 
glib tongues of agitators, the 
working men have refused to 
recognise the peril in which 
England stands. Throughout 
the whole course of the war 
they have struck on the 
smallest pretext or on none, 
and they have shown them- 
selves very different in spirit 
from our gallant allies the 
French. They have not done 
their utmost to help their sons 
and their brothers fighting in 
the trenches, and when Mr 
Asquith redeemed his pledge, 
they objected in their mass 
meetings to his inévitable re- 
solution, on the false plea that 
they were opposed to compul- 
sion, under whatever guise it 
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presented itself. Their action 
reflects as little credit upon 
their intelligence as upon their 
love of country, and it is proved 
once more what an evil work 
was done by Mr Asquith and 
his colleagues when they passed 
the Trades Disputes Act. Of 
all dominations, the domination 
of a lawless and irresponsible 
Union is the worst. ‘‘ Depend 
upon it,” said Mr Cobden many 
years ago, “nothing can be got 
by fraternising with Trades 
Unions. They are founded 
upon principles of brutal tyr- 
rany and monopoly. I would 
rather live under a Dey of 
Algiers than a Trade Com- 
mittee.” And Cobden was not 
a “bloated aristocrat,” intent 
to devour the British people at 
a meal, 

But even worse than the 
tyranny of the Unions is their 
lack of imagination. The work- 
ing men refuse to understand 
that England is to-day fighting 
for her life. They have not 
travelled an inch beyond the 
inefficient politicians who have 
purposely kept them in the 
dark. They regard with an 
unnatural suspicion the efforts 
which are made, tardily enough, 
to bring the war to a speedy 
end, That all the young un- 
married men, who are not 
usefully employed at home in 
the making of munitions, 
should be forced to fight for 
their country, seems to them 
nothing but a step towards 
industrial conscription. They 
listen without repugnance to 


such blind guides as Mr 
Snowden. Their eyes are not 
clear enough to see in 


an instant that if Germany 
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were to win the war, the 
principles of “freedom,” which 
they affect to embrace, would 
be utterly useless to them. If 
England do not gain the 
victory, it will not help the 
working men that they listened 
to the hired garrulity of their 
leaders with rapture. Once 
conquered, they would be forced 
to fight, not the battles of their 
country, but the battles of 
Germany, and they would find 
no gentle treatment if they 
refused. Indeed, there should 
have been nothing but im- 
mediate acquiescence. It is 
not enough for the miners to 
shelter themselves behind those 
who are fighting their battle, 
and to pretend that they have 
done enough, beeause so many 
millions have gone of their 
free will to the front. “We 
have never done enough,” said 
Mr Henderson, who should be 
their sole and trusted leader, 
“while there was one thing more 
to be done.” Nor is this the 
moment to speak of party ties 
and party traditions. We have 
got beyond all such vague 
superstitions and idle pre- 
tenees. ‘I care nothing for 
the traditions of my party,” 
exclaimed Mr Ellis Griffith in 
a speech which should have 
stirred the men of England 
like a trumpet cali, ‘What I 
am concerned about is the in- 
terests of my country.” And 
until all Englishmen are of Mr 
Ellis Griffith’s mind, and ready 
to put aside with the hope of 
gain the threadbare “prin- 
ciples” of peace, we shall 
not have done enough to 
satisfy the demands of Eng- 
land, and to bring our brutal 
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unscrupulous enemies to their 
knees. 

The heaviest objection which 
can be brought against the 
Military Service Bill is that it 
was not introduced a year ago 
It was urgent then, as it is 
urgent to-day, and had it had 
the trial of twelve months, we 
should be far on the road to 
victory. But, as we know by 
a sad experience, it is the prac- 
tice of our dilatory and in- 
efficient Government to put off 
whatever it is persuaded to 
attempt until the last moment. 
As it lacks the power of in- 
itiative, so it has always been 
deficient in vigour. The neces- 
sity of compulsion has been 
preached to its deaf ear for 
many a month, and we are 
now accomplishing what should 
have seemed right to our gov- 
ernors at the outset, after 
months of ineffectual toil and 
purposeless sacrifice. No one 
can doubt what we have lost 
through lack of men who has 
read Sir Ian Hamilton’s de- 
spatch about Anzac and Suvla. 
In August last he sent home 
an urgent demand for re- 
inforcements and munitions. 
His British divisions alone 
were 45,000 under establish- 
ment; some of his fine bat- 
talions had dwindled down so 
far that he had to withdraw 
them from the fighting line; 
and when these grave deficien- 
cies were made good, he stood 
in bitter need of 50,000 fresh 
rifles. The reinforcements 
and the rifles were alike denied 
him, and for the only reason 
that could possibly be given. 
Accordingly he was forced to 
make what fight he could with 


the forces and the arms at his 
command, and the result has 
been that instead of what might 
have been a victory, influencing 
the whole progress of the war, 
we were forced to retire with 
our purpose unachieved, and 
with many thousands of valu- 
able lives sacrificed gloriously 
to no purpose. If this episode 
of the war does not bring home 
to all Englishmen the pressing 
need of men and munitions, 
then we must admit ourselves 
to be a nation of greedy doc- 
trinaires, equally deficient in 
patriotism and imagination. 
Thus the argument and the 
example, the theory and the 
precept, have coincided. Had 
we possessed a law of compul- 
sion a year ago, Constantinople 
would be ours to-day, and we 
should have been approaching 
happily a triumphant and a 
lasting peace. 

While the direct result of 
this belated measure may, let us 
hope, answer our purpose, one 
indirect and most satisfactory 
result is already achieved. Sir 
John Simon has retired, we 
trust for ever, from what is 
foolishly called “the public 
life” of England. No longer 
can he interfere in the govern- 
ment of the country. Hence- 
forth he is of no more weight 
than the common voter, and 
we must all rejoice that the 
State is saved from an im- 
minent danger. Long before 
the introduction of the Mili- 
tary Service Bill, Sir John 
Simon had proved himself 
unfit to play any part in the 
conduct of a great war. As 
Attorney-General he was ready 
to allow the repatriation of 
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German reservists, and indeed 
appeared to regard the whole 
conflict as a thing soluble 
by the processes of law. Of 
late he has been so darkly 
obsessed by what he thought 
the enormities of ‘The Times’ 
as to appear not always sane. 
He has suffered acutely from 
the mania of persecution; and 
when at a great crisis of our 
history he forgot the war, 
forgot the duty of statesman- 
ship, forgot (if he had ever 
remembered) the humour of 
reasonable men, to deliver a 
violent and irrelevant oration 
against a newspaper, it was 
clear that the end must soon 
come. Even to Sir John Simon 
it might have occurred that we 
shall not beat the Germans by 
attacking a journalist. The 
fact that it did not occur to 
him imposes on him the ele- 
mentary duty of finding a 
career outside the House of 
Commons. Within that guilty 
Chamber we are beset by many 
dangers. We cannot add to 
them the risks of affronted 
vanity and personal pique. 
Sir John Simon’s opposition 
to Mr Asquith’s modest pro- 
posal was expected and fore- 
gone. The form and substance 
of it might have suited a debate 
at Oxford or Cambridge in time 
of peace. Thus it was entirely 
characteristic of Sir John, who 
has never outgrown the sophis- 
tries of the Union. He talked of 
the liberty not to fight for your 
country, the freedom of living 
at ease, while your brothers 
bled and died, as» England’s 
“birthright” and “the real 
heritage” of her people. Speak- 
ing like the lawyer that he is, 





he was sure that the number 
of recruits produced by com- 
pulsion would be negligible, and 
that in the alternative the Mili- 
tary Service Bill would divide 
and ruin the country. It is 
only in the Courts of Law that 
you can have it both ways, and 
Sir John Simon’s cunning ora- 
tion did but redouble the offence 
of his opposition. With the 
Germans battering at all our 
doors, he can talk complacently 
of voluntary service as “a vital 
principle of national life.” Vital, 
indeed! The epithet “mortal” 
would better befit a system 
which has brought us to the 
verge of defeat, which has cost 
us countless lives in the Dar- 
danelles, and which Mr Asquith 
himself, having clung tight 
to it for a year and a half, 
has denounced as haphazard, 
capricious, and unjust. 
However, Sir John Simon 
has gone, with his legal 
sophistries and his academic 
ingenuities, into the limbo of 
forgotten things. He is one 
of those dangerous personages 
who flourish in all democracies, 
and who aspire to make a 
career of politics. Of Sir John 
Simon’s ambition there is no 
doubt. Less than a year ago 
he refused the once dignified 
position of Lord Chancellor, 
It is not given to all men to 
sit upon the woolsack, and Sir 
John must have had a good 
and sufficient reason for his 
abstinence. He was indeed 
throwing over a certainty 
for what he hoped was a 
sound sporting chance. He 
has so utterly mistaken the 
scope of politics and the 
measure of his own ability 
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to befog the country that he 
will never come into the 
competition again. By what 
has been we may judge the 
peril from which we have es- 
caped. Sir John Simon would 
doubtless have grown into an- 
other Mr Asquith. The two 
men are not unlike in temper 
and training. They both owe 
their education to Oxford. 
They owe still more to the sad 
lessons they have learned in 
the Courts of Law. An adept 
in making the worse course 
appear the better, Sir John 
Simon, like Mr Asquith, is a 
finished example of the lawyer- 
politician. Had he ever been 
Prime Minister, he would have 
displayed the same lack of 
resolution, the same readiness 
to defend a policy as though he 
were briefed for the purpose, 
as have disgraced Mr Asquith’s 
tenure of office. He would 
have counselled deliberation, 
he would have cried “wait 
and see” with more than Mr 
Asquith’s cunning and in- 
genuity. But, indeed, we have 
had enough of lawyer- poli- 
ticians, The time will come 
presently when once more 
the duty of Government will 
be put upon the gentlemen 
of England, upon those who 
carry in their blood the sound 
tradition of our English life, 
who know that in the conduct 
of affairs character counts ten 
times more than mere clever- 
ness, and who, having nothing 
to gain from the pursuit of 
politics, care not how much 
they lose in the loyal service 
of their country. 

In introducing his Military 
Service Bill Mr Asquith 


adopted a politician’s air of 
apology. He did not advocate 
this necessary measure with 
head and courage high. He is 
as bitterly opposed as ever he 
was to “general compulsion,” 
for which, thinks he, ‘no case 
has been made out.” In ac- 
cordance with his usual prac- 
tice of attempting to bring 
into one pen the divergent 
members of his coalitions, he 
was resolved- to offend as few 
persons as need be, “I, at 
any rate,” said he in the 
familiar accents, “will be no 
party to a measure which has 
general compulsion for its 
object. The Bill that I am 
about to ask leave to introduce 
is one, I think, which can be 
sineerely supported by those 
who, either on principle or, as 
is my own case, upon grounds 
of expediency, are opposed to 
what is commonly described as 
conscription.” And so, more 
suo, he brought in a measure 
of compulsion designed to 
please those who are pledged, 
through thick and thin, to the 
voluntary system. 

Had it been otherwise it 
would have been no Bill for 
Mr Asquith, whose ambition 
it has always been to conduct 
war as though we were at 
peace. In other words, “the 
Bill is confined to a specific 
purpose—the redemption of a 
promise publicly given by me 
[Mr Asquith] in this House in 
the early days of Lord Derby’s 
eampaign.” That the Prime 
Minister, who has not been too 
scrupulous in the payment of 
his “debts of honour,” should 
redeem a promise publicly 
made is eminently satisfactory. 
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But was there no other word 
to be spoken, no other argu- 
ment to be used? If we might 
judge from Mr Asquith’s speech, 
we might conclude that the 
young and unmarried men of 
England were to be called out 
upon some peaceful errand. 
Not a word was said by the 
Prime Minister about the dan- 
ger in which the country 
stands, or about the duty of 
defence which is laid upon us 
all, and which every one of 
us should be only too glad to 
discharge. From a politician’s 
point of view, it may be well 
enough to plead that the Bill 
is only “a little one,” that it 
will not affect a vast number 
of citizens, that exemptions 
will make its incidence easy, 
that it is not a step on the 
road to “conscription.” But 
it is not with the cold boast 
of redeemed promises that Mr 
Asquith will rally the country, 
and he might at least have 
given some hint of the neces- 
sities of this hour. However, 
the Bill is introduced and will 
be passed, and for those who 
do not wish to put their necks 
beneath the heel of Germany, 
that is already a vast deal to 
be grateful for. 

For the rest, the debate 
proved who are in truth the 
friends of England. That a 
cleavage is taking place in the 
old parties must be evident to 
all. If only, for instance, the 
Prime Minister could speak 
with the voice of Mr Ellis 
Griffith, we should have a 
better hope of his exerting, at 
the eleventh hour, a wholesome 
influence upon the country. Mr 
Griffith is a Welshman and 
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a Radical. He also came 
forth as a patriot of whom 
all Britons might be proud. 
He spoke as a statesman, 
not as a politician. He re- 
cognised no other motive for 
the Bill than the need and 
security of England. He was 
concerned only with the in- 
terests of his country, and 
that, said he, “is the spirit in 
which every man who is 
honestly patriotic will deal 
with any situation as it arises.” 
If all men, in and out the House, 
thought as Mr Griffith thinks, 
there would be an end of discus- 
sion—a speedy end, also, of the 
war. He brushed away all the 
“ans” and “ifs” with which 
his colleagues are wont to 
obscure debate. “There are 
thousands at the front,” said 
he, “who ought to have leave. 
We are sending wounded men 
back for the second and third 
time. His view was, ‘ Every 
one once before any one twice.’ 
Did not these considerations 
give food for reflection to the 
opponents of the Bill? Was it 
not also a matter of notoriety 
that we lacked men in more 
than one place, and that we 
should have done better if we 
had had more? Lord Kitchener 
had said that voluntaryism 
without modification could not 
maintain an Army needed to 
secure victory. Was not that 
the end of the discussion? The 
only question before every 
member of the House now was, 
‘Do I or do I not want to 
secure victory ?’” 

That is the speech not of a 
lawyer but of a patriot, and it 
should stir the blood of Eng- 
land like a trumpet call. The 
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conflict with Germany, as Mr 
Griffith said, is not a private 
vendetta but a national war, 
and no man has the right to 
rely for his comfort and defence 
upon the sacrifice of others. 
In France there has been no 
discussion and no delay; all 
citizens recognise their duty 
and hasten to discharge it. 
Now our peril is as great as 
the peril of France, and if we 
are fighting for our lives upon 
French soil, that is all the 
more reason why we should do 
our very utmost to free that 
soil from invasion. And in 
England we find not unanimity. 
We may cross out Sir John 
Simon and his handful of mis- 
guided followers, who wish 
to profit by other men’s toil. 
After all, they are but prigs 
and pedants, They call them- 
selves democrats, and if they 
are sincere in their worship of 
democracy they will recognise 
that they have been out-voted 
by ten to one, and will obey in 
silence the expressed will of the 
people. The noisy objectors 
outside the House may prove 
a greater danger, because it is 
their habit to repudiate their 
leaders and to spurn the pro- 
cesses of the democracy which 
they vaunt. Moreover, they 
have been petted and pam- 
pered for ten years by those 
who have been interested 
to win their votes. Messrs 
Lloyd George and Churchill 
thought it worth their while to 
spoil the temper of the country. 
Maybe they found some momen- 
tary profit in doing so. We 
do not know. We do know 
that England has suffered im- 
measurably by their action. 


How shall you expect patriot- 
ism or self-sacrifice from those 
who have been taught that 
class-hatred is the first duty 
of man, and that citizenship 
carries with it the privilege of 
getting something for nothing ? 

And yet, in spite of busy- 
bodies and sentimentalists, we 
have a good hope that all 
will be well. The promises of 
Messrs George and Churchill 
have been proved illusory, and 
the people of England are al- 
ready looking about them for 
worthier leaders. Unhappily, 
we have not yet got rid of 
the politicians. We are still 
governed by men who have 
neither foresight nor imagina- 
tion. Those blind leaders of the 
blind — Messrs McKenna and 
Runciman — who assured the 
people that Germany, of which 
they knew nothing, would_ not 
go to war, still have a hand 
in directing the councils of the 
nation. How should they be 
competent to aid in the conduct 
of a campaign against the Ger- 
mans, whose character and as- 
pirations have always escaped 
them? And Sir Edward Grey, 
the only begetter of the De- 
claration of London, is there 
to take care that our Navy does 
not too rashly interfere with 
Germany’s ease and comfort. 
Wherever we look we see an 
indulgence extended to our 
foes which can fill us only 
with apprehension. It is as 
though a German assessor 
watched over our debates and 
checked our actions. The 
blockade, which might be com- 
plete, is still platonic. We are 
feeding the Germans with all 
the zeal of philanthropists. It 
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is not wholly our fault if our 
enemies are not supplying them- 
selves with the raw material 
of warlike munitions, The 
greatest neutral, in point of 
size and wealth, is impatient 
because it is not permitted to 
pour enough stores of food and 
cotton and copper into Ger- 
many. It seems to believe 
that we hold the sovereignty 
of the seas for no other pur- 
pose than to facilitate the trade 
of the United States with Ger- 
many. We hear rumours of 
fresh notes, composed by that 
expert in the use of the 
deadly typewriter, President 
Wilson, and shortly to be pre- 
sented with threats to the 
British Government. Though 
we need not regard too seri- 
ously the threats of a power 
which does not resent the 
drowning of its citizens, nor 
the impudent and murderous 
intrigues of Count Bernstorff, 
it is as well to foresee what is 
coming, and to take particular 
care that, if the notes are not 
thrown into the waste-paper 
basket, they should be answered, 
not by England alone, but by 
all the Allies in a concerted 
agreement. Meanwhile the 
more modest neutrals are doing 
their best to smuggle the 
sinews of war into Germany, 
and our Foreign Office, instead 
of deputing the work of exclu- 
sion to the Navy, which is keen 
and able to perform it, busies it- 
self moreactively than ever with 
the humanitarian task of seeing 
that Germany does not starve. 
It is a hopeless situation, and 
one which permits us not even 
dimly to see the end of the war. 
And while our Foreign Office 





insists upon crippling the Navy, 
our Board of Trade with equal 
insistence keeps alive in Eng- 
land the commerce and enter- 
prise of Germany. The Trading 
with the Enemy Act appears 
to be designed especially to aid 
our foes. When the war is 
over they will find that in 
Great Britain at least their 
interests have not suffered, and 
it is not for nothing that we 
hear of the “invisible hand” 
always put forth in London to 
help the Central Powers. That 
it is the fault of the politicians 
is obvious. Men trained to the 
law cannot refrain, as we have 
said, from looking upon the Ger- 
mans not as enemies but as 
parties to a suit. They will not 
oppose them with any greater 
energy than is required to make 
the German cause appear the 
worse on paper. If they had 
their own way they would 
argue the case out as though 
no blood was being shed, and 
then invite somebody else to 
sum it up impartially. Nor 
does it seem likely that we 
shall ever attain the courage 
and pitilessness necessary to 
win the war until we have got 
rid of our politicians, They 
were called into their present 
positions in a time of peace, and 
the sooner they return to their 
briefs and their wigs the better 
for them and for the Empire, 
But, we are told by an 
eminent journalist, the demand 
that the politicians should be 
replaced by soldiers or sailors 
or business men is mere cant. 
What the eminent journalist 
means by cant we do not 
know; but if we accept the 
dictionary’s definition that it 
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signifies “‘the words or phrases 
peculiar to a sect, party, or 
profession,” it seems to us & 
far worse piece of cant to extol 
the politicians, who have failed 
us at every turn, merely be- 
cause they are politicians. It 
would be wonderful indeed if 
eur politicians proved them- 
selves able to conduct such a 
campaign as now confronts us. 
They are a set of men who were 
elected to the House of Commons 
for a trick of eloquence showed 
off at the hustings, and for a 
power of imposing upon 4 
mob of uninstructed simpletons. 
Whatshould they, what do they, 
know of the dark problems of 
warfare? We ask of them no 
training, no experience. They 
are not chosen for the career 
of politics by any gifts that 
they possess, by any tradition 
which might shape their char- 
acters. They choose themselves 
for the game, because they 
believe that it will give scope 
to their ambition. There is no 
enterprise so great as the faith- 
ful government of a country in 
time of peace, except the in- 
finitely greater enterprise of 
governing a country in time of 
war. The politicians who now 
misguide us have failed lament- 
ably in peace. Therefore we 
are told they are the only 
possible governors that we can 
hope for in war. We do not 
believe it, and can dismiss the 
statement only as cant in the 
truest and worst sense. 

The politician is most often, 
by the very condition of his 
life and craft, an amateur. 
He is chosen for one quality 
in order that he may exercise 
another. Let us take a case 


with which all are familiar— 
the case of Dr Addison. Not 
many years ago this gentleman 
followed the calling of a doctor 
in Hoxton. He dispensed pills 
and potions to the satisfaction, 
let us hope, of his suffering 
clients. Then on a sudden 
Hoxton chose him for her own. 
He was sent to Parliament, the 
representative of those whom 
once it was his business to cure 
of cold or fever. He bravely 
stood by Mr Lloyd George 
while that demagogue was im- 
posing the Insurance Act upon 
an unwilling country. And 
what has been Dr Addison’s 
reward? A post in the Min- 
istry of Munitions! We know 
nothing about Dr Addison 
more than the papers tell us. 
He may be a man of genius, 
who was fed upon bombs in 
the cradle, and who dreamed of 
high explosives before he could 
speak. Though he may be all 
this, it is not probable; and we 
assert that nowhere outside the 
region of farce would a doctor be 
chosen to see that our Army 
fighting in France is properly 
supplied with the munitions of 
war. Yet, according to those 
who declare that the demand 
for special knowledge and prac- 
tical competence in the busi- 
ness of Government is cant, 
Dr Addison is, we suppose, 
exactly the sort of man who 
should be trusted to assist in 
a bellicose department. No 
sooner had Hoxton returned 
him at the head of the poll 
than he suffered a sea-change 
into something rich and rare. 
The mere approval of a few 
odd men made him fit for any 
enterprise, and since he sup- 
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ported Mr George in his at- 
tempt to shackle the working 
classes, he was marked out 
naturally to supervise the 
making of munitions. If this 
anecdote of a doctor’s progress 
be reasonable, we prefer the 
blind unreasoning cant which 
suggests that the best assist- 
ant of a Minister of Munitions 
is a soldier, who knows one 
end of a shell from another, 
and who has learned, far 
away from the dispensaries of 
Hoxton, what are the needs 
and requirements of a modern 
Army fighting in the field. 
Dr Addison is what the 
mathematicians call an ex- 
treme case. Let us consider 
the more modest example of 
our Foreign Secretary. Sir 
Edward Grey is a politician, 
of course. Has he not en- 
joyed a seat in the House of 
Commons for many a _ long 
year? Nevertheless, but for 
the accident that he has been 
elected by a faithful constitu- 
ency, it would be difficuit to 
discern in him any qualifica- 
tion for the post which he has 
held since 1906. So far as is 
known, he is an untravelled 
man. He speaks, we are told, 
no language but his own. He 
has never known the lives of 
foreign men and foreign cities. 
What he has not been able 
to learn by experience, he has 
been forced to discover in 
books or to pick up from others, 
Moreover, he is said to feel a 
strong repugnance even for 
@ necessary war. We believe 
that since August 1914 he has 
let no day pass without a 
mistake. He never understood 
the German menace, which 





it was his business to unmask 
and announce. He has bungled 
in the Balkans, as he has 
bungled in the United States. 
And for his reward he is pro- 
claimed everywhere as an in- 
spired Minister. One of his 
colleagues deseribed him not 
long since as an “idol,” and 
we believe that there is not 
one of them that is not ready 
to bend the knee before him in 
humble obeisance. 

What, then, is the secret of 
this popular adulation? Sir 
Edward Grey, we believe, is 
worshipped because he is the 
very type and exemplar of the 
official mind. He is the kind 
of politician that the people 
can understand. There is no 
nonsense about him. He 
knows no more than “the 
man in the street.” Then the 
papers have told us that he 
is an expert fisherman and an 
accomplished naturalist. And 
there is nothing that the 
British public has loved so 
well in its flippant past as a 
politician who did “ something 
else.” The trees which Mr 
Gladstone cut down played as 
great a part in his career as 
the speeches which he made in 
Midlothian. But in this hour 
of war the levities of politics 
should be forgotten, and we 
should ask about Sir Edward 
Grey one question, and one 
question only: Has he guarded 
our interests with fearlessness 
and circumspection ? 

The answer has been sent 
from Washington: assuredly 
he has not. The export trade 
statistics of the United States 
leave the matter in no doubt. 
Through neutral countries 
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wheat and maize, bacon and 
boots, cotton and motor-cars 
have been poured into Germany. 
The blockade is proved a dead 
letter; the function of our 
invincible fleet is made a 
laughing-stock. When we 
might deprive Germany of food 
and munitions, Sir Edward 
Grey permits a free ingress 
into the enemy countries of 
those very things of which 
they stand in need. The boots 
in which the German seldiers 
march to the attack, the cotton 
of which their high explosives 
are made, the bacon which 
sustains their strength and 
flatters their appetite, the 
wheat and maize which are 
the staff of their lives, the 
motor-cars which convey their 
officers to the battlefield,—all 
these are sent into Germany 
with the permission and 
approval of Sir Edward Grey 
and his colleagues. And as if 
all that were not enough, by 
agreement with the German 
Government we are sending 
barley to Belgium to be made 
into beer! Surely our rulers 
are the kindest and most con- 
siderate people on the face of 
the earth—and the most foolish. 
What is the motive of their 
complaisance it is difficult to 
surmise. Perhaps it is mere 
indolence. It is such a bother 
to give a definite order. Per- 
haps it is the softness of senti- 
mentality which takes fright 
at the suffering or discomfort 
even of a foe. But whatever 
be the motive, it is clear that 
these men may not longer take 
the side of our enemies against 
England. Again and again we 
have been told categorically 


that nothing that is useful is 
going into Germany, and we 
know now that what we have 
been told is false. We should 
have known that it is false 
months ago, for “the word of 
a Minister” has long been a 
byword of ridicule and distrust. 
If the spirit of indignation 
still breathes in Englishmen, 
the supine personages who have 
aided Germany, and thus made 
themselves responsible for the 
waste of thousands of English 
lives and millions of English 
money, should be swept from 
office, never to recover for a 
single hour their power of evil- 
doing. 

That there is a reaction in 
the country is already evident. 
We shall hear little more of the 
cant that politicians are the 
only possible guardians of the 
public safety. Too well we 
know what the superstition 
has cost us which makes 
lawyers and doctors Ministers 
of Munitions, and turns fisher- 
men into Foreign Secretaries. 
Even the demagogues them- 
selves are hastening to recant 
their opinions and to sit as 
nonehalantly as may be upon 
the stool of repentance. Like 
rats they are leaving the sink- 
ing ship of Free Trade. They 
know well enough where for 
the moment their profit lies. 
They have been persuaded by 
what their obsequious admirers 
call “the hard logic of facts ” 
to change the views, whose 
mere expression once carried 
them to what they called 
“victory ” ona wave of popular 
enthusiasm. Victory, indeed ! 
It has been a bitter defeat for 
them as for us. Men of quicker 
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imagination and deeper know- 
ledge saw what was coming. 
They did not wait for the “hard 
logic.” They knew that they 
had heads on their shoulders 
before they were clubbed. But 
Mr Runciman and the rest, 
whe are now valiant in their 
attacks upon German trade, 
learned nothing and _ forgot 
nothing. It was Mr Runci- 
man, a true rond de cuir, if 
ever there was one, who did 
not believe that war between 
England and Germany was 
inevitable, and who dared to 
apologise for a statement of 
Lord Roberts, which he impu- 
dently called “deplorable, per- 
nicious, and dangerous.” The 
hard logic has been too much 
for him. Had he foreseen that 
the Free Trade, so profitable to 
his party, was enabling the Ger- 
mans to build their fleet and 
to strengthen their army, we 
might have thought something 
of him. Now, he protests 
too late, and were he gifted, 
as he is not, with humour, 
he would laugh when he 
heard that ‘The Westminster 
Gazette’ was converted with 
him. Cheapness meant votes 
before the war, and he was all 
for votes and cheapness. Yet 
had he pondered on _ the 
supreme peril of cheapness, 
even he might perhaps have 
drawn back. The words of 
warning were there for him to 
read, and he closed his eyes. 


VOL. CXCIX.—NO, MCCIV. 


“You talk about making this 
article cheaper,” said Coleridge 
nearly a hundred years ago, 
“by reducing its price in the 
market from 8d. to 6d. But 
suppose in so doing you have 
rendered your country weaker 
against a foreign foe; suppose 
you have demoralised thou- 
sands of your fellow-country- 
men, and have sown discontent 
between one class of society 
and another, your article is 
tolerably dear, I take it, after 
all. Is not its real price en- 
hanced to every Christian and 
patriot a hundredfold?” Mr 
Runciman and his colleagues 
might have known all that 
Coleridge and the truth had 
to tell them. But Mr Asquith, 
like the sly old Ulysses that 
he is, had closed their ears 
with wax, and had tied him- 
self securely to the mast of a 
lucrative office, so that they 
knew and he cared nothing 
about what happened in Europe. 
And now what good sense 
and knowledge might have 
accomplished long since has 
been done in a moment by 
“the hard logic of facts.” But 
we have no belief in sudden 
conversions ; and we know that 
Mr Runciman and ‘ The West- 
minster Gazette’ will turn 
back into their old ways at 
the bidding of the first voter. 
It is a sound maxim never 
to trust those who take their 
wisdom from the ballot-box. 
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THE CONTINUED CHRONICLE OF K(1). 


BY THE JUNIOR SUB. 


CHAPTER THREE.—WINTER SPORTS: VARIOUS. 


HvusH HAtt having become 
an even less desirable place of 
residence than had hitherto 
been thought possible, Head- 
quarters very sensibly sent for 
their invaluable friends, Box 
and Cox, of the Royal En- 
gineers, and requested that 
they would proceed to make 
the place proof against shells 
and weather, forthwith, if not 
sooner. 

Those phlegmatic experts 
made a thorough investigation 
of the resources of the estab- 
lishment, and departed mys- 
teriously, after the fashion of 
the common plumber of civili- 
sation, into space. Three days 
later they returned, accom- 
panied by a horde of acolytes, 
who, with characteristic con- 
tempt for the pathetic ap- 
peals upon the notice-boards, 
proceeded to dump down 
lumber, sandbags, and cor- 
rugated iron roofing in the 
most exposed portions of the 
garden. 

This done, some set out to 
shore up the ceilings of the 
basement with mighty battens 
of wood, and to convert that 
region into a nest of cunningly 
devised bedrooms. Others re- 


inforced the flooring above 
with a layer of earth and 
brick rubble three feet deep. 
On the top of all this they 


relaid not only the original 
floor, but eke the carpet. 

“The only difference from 
before, sir,” explained Box to 
the admiring Staff Captain, 
“is that people will have to 
walk up three steps to get 
into the dining-room now, in- 
stead of going in on the 
level.” 

“T wonder what the Mar- 
quise de Chilquichose will 
think of it all when she re- 
turns to her ancestral home,” 
mused the Staff Captain. 

“Tf anything,” maintained 
the invincible Box, “we have 
improved it for her. For ex- 
ample, she can now light the 
chandelier without standing on 
a chair—without getting up 
from table, in fact! However, 
to resume. The fireplace, you 
will observe, has not been 
touched. I have left a sort of 
well in the floor all round it, 
lined with some stuff I found 
in Mademoiselle’s room. At 
least,” added Box coyly, “I 
think it must have been 
Mademoiselle’s room! You can 
sit in the well every evening 
after supper. The walls of 
this room” — prodding the 
same—“are lined with sand- 
bags, covered with tapestry. 
Pretty artistic—what?” 

“Extremely,” agreed the 
Staff Captain. “You will 
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excuse my raising the point, I 
know, but can the apartment 
now be regarded as_ shell- 
proof?” 

“ Against everything but a 
direct hit. I wouldn’t advise 
you to sleep on this floor much, 
but you could have your meals 
here all right. Then, if the 
Bosche starts putting over 
heavy stuff, you can pop down 
into the basement and have 
your dessert in bed. You'll be 
absolutely safe there. In fact, 
the more the house tumbles 
down the safer you will be. 
It will only make your pro- 
tection shell thicker. So if you 
hear heavy thuds overhead, 
don’t be alarmed!” 

“T won’t,” promised the Staff 
Captain. “I shall lie in bed, 
drinking a nice hot cup of tea, 
and wondering whether the 
last crash was the kitchen 
chimney, or only the drawing- 
room piano coming down 
another storey. Now show 
me my room.” 

“We have had to put you 
in the larder,” explained Box 
apologetically, as he steered his 
guest through a forest of struts 
with an electric torch. “At 
least, I think it’s the larder: it 
has a sort of meaty smell, The 
General is in the dairy —a 
lovely little suite, with white 
tiles. The Brigade Major has 
the scullery: it has a sink, so 
is practically as good as a flat 


II, 


Meanwhile, up in_ the 
trenches, the combatants are 
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in Park Place. I have run up 
cubicles for the others in the 
kitchen. Here is your little 
cot. It is only six feet by 
four, but you oan dress in the 
garden.” 

“Tt’s a sweet little nest, 
dear!” replied the Staff Cap- 
tain, quite hypnotised by this 
time. “I'll just get my maid 
to put me into something loose, 
and then I'll run along to your 
room, and we'll have «4 nice 
cosy gossip together before 
dinner !” 


In due course we removed 
our effects from the tottering 
and rat-ridden dug-outs in 
which we had taken sanctuary 
during the shelling, and pre- 
pared to settle down for the 
winter in our new quarters. 

“We might be very much 
worse off!” we observed the 
first evening, listening to the 
comfortably muffled sounds of 
shells overhead. 

And we were right. Three 
days later we received an in- 
timation from the Practical 
Joke Department that we 
were to evacuate our present 
sector of trenches (including 
Hush Hall) forthwith, and 
occupy another part of the 
line. 

In all Sports, Winter and 
Summer, the supremacy of the 
Practical Joke Department is 
unchallenged. 


Let us take the reserve line 
first—the lair of Battalion 


beguiling the time in their Headquarters and its appur- 


several ways. 





tenances. Much of our time 
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here, as elsewhere, is occupied 
in unostentatious retirement to 
our dug-outs, to avoid the 
effects of a bombardment. But 
a@ good amount—an increasing 
amount—of it is devoted to the 
contemplation of our own shells 
bursting over the Bosche 
trenches. Gone are the days 
during which we used to sit 
close and “stick it out,” con- 
soling ourselves with the vague 
hope that by the end of the 
week our gunners might pos- 
sibly have garnered sufficient 
ammunition to justify a few 
brief hours’ retaliation. The 
boot is on the other leg now. 
For every Bosche battery that 
opens on us, two or three of 
ours thunder back a reply— 
and that without any delays 
other than those incidental to 
the use of that maddening in- 
strument, the field-telephone. 
During the past six months 
neither side has been able to 
boast much in the way of 
ground actually gained; but 
the moral ascendancy — the 
initiative—the offensive—call 
it what you will—has changed 
hands; and no one knows it 
better than the Bosche. We 
are the attacking party now. 

The trenches in this country 
are not arranged with such 
geometric precision as in 
France. For instance, the 
reserve line is not always con- 
nected with the firing lines by 
a communication-trench. Those 
persons whose duty it is to pay 
daily visits to the fire-trenches 
—Battalion Commanders, Gun- 
ner and Sapper officers, an oc- 
casional Staff Officer, and an 
occasional most devoted Padre 
—perform the journey as best 


[ Feb. 


they may. Sometimes they 
skirt a wood or hedge, some- 
times they keep under the lee 
of an embankment, sometimes 
they proceed across the epen, 
with the stealthy caution of 
persons playing musical chairs, 
ready to sit down in the near- 
est shell-crater the moment the 
music—in the form of a visita- 
tion of “ whizz-bangs ”—strikes 
up. 
It is difficult to say which 
kind of weather is least favour- 
able to this enterprise. On 
sunny days one’s movements 
are visible to Bosche observers 
upon distant summits; while 
on foggy days the Bosche 
gunners, being able to see 
nothing at all, amuse them- 
selves by generous and unex- 
pected contributions of shrap- 
nel in all directions. Stormy 
weather is particularly unpleas- 
ant, for the noise of the wind 
in the trees makes it difficult 
to hear the shell approaching. 
Days of heavy rain are the 
most desirable on the whole, 
for then the gunners are too 
busy bailing out their gun-pits 
to worry their heads over ad- 
venturous pedestrians. One 
learns, also, to mark down and 
avoid particular danger-spots. 
For instance, the south-east 
corner of that wood, where a 
reserve company are dug in, 
is visited by “Silent Susans” 
for about five minutes each 
noontide: it is therefore ad- 
visable to select some other 
hour for one’s daily visit. 
(Silent Susan, by the way, is 
not a desirable member of the 
sex. Owing to her intensely 
high velocity she arrives over- 
head without a sound, and 
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then bursts with a perfectly 
stunning detonation and a 
shower of small shrapnel 
bullets.) There is a fixed rifle- 
battery, too, which fires all 
day long, a shot at a time, 
down the main street of the 
ruined and deserted village 
named Vrjoozlehem, through 
which one must pass on the 
way to the front-line trenches. 
Therefore in negotiating this 
delectable spot, one shapes a 
laborious course through a 
series of back-yards and 
garden - plots, littered with 
broken furniture and _ brick 
rubble, allowing the rifle- 
bullets the undisputed use of 
the street. 

The mention of Vrjoozlehem 
—that is not its real name, 
but a simplified form of it— 
brings to our notice the whole- 
sale and whole-hearted fashion 
in which the British Army 
has taken Belgian institutions 
under its wing. Nomenclature, 
for instance. In France we 
make no attempt to interfere 
with this: we content our- 
selves with devising a pro- 
nounceable variation of the 
existing name. For example, 
if a road is called La Rue de 
Bois, we simply call it “ Roodi- 
boys,” and leave it at that. 
On the same principle, Etaples 
is modified to “ Eatables,” and 
Sailly-la-Bourse to “Sally 
Booze.” But in Belgium more 
drastic procedure is required. 
A Scotsman is accustomed to 
pronouncing difficult names, but 
even he is unable to contend 
with words composed almost 
entirely of the letters j, z, and 
v. So our resourceful Ord- 
nance Department has issued 





maps—admirable maps—upon 
which the outstanding features 
of the landscape are marked 
in plain figures. But instead 
of printing the original place- 
names, they put ‘“ Moated 
Grange,” or “Clapham Junc- 
tion,” or “Dead Dog Farm,” 
which simplifies matters beyond 
all possibility of error. (The 
system was once responsible, 
though, for an unjust if un- 
intentional aspersion upon the 
character of a worthy man. 
The C.O. of a certain battalion 
had occasion to complain to 
those above him of the remiss- 
ness of one of his chaplains. 
“He’s a lazy beggar, sir,” he 
said. “Over and over again 
I have told him to come up 
and show himself in the front- 
line trenches, but he never 
seems to be able to get past 
Leicester Square! ”’) 

The naming of the trenches 
themselves has been left largely 
to local enterprise. An ob- 
servant person can tell, by a 
study of the numerous name- 
boards, which of his country- 
men have been occupying the 
line during the past six months. 
“Grainger Street” and “Jes- 
mond Dene” give direct evi- 
dence of “Canny N’castle.” 
‘Sherwood Avenue” and 
“Notts Forest” have a Mid- 
land flavour. Lastly, no great 
mental effort is required to 
decide who labelled two com- 
munication-trenches ‘‘ The Gor- 
bals” and “Coocaddens” re- 
spectively ! 

Some names have obviously 
been bestowed by officers, as 
“Sackville Street,” “The Al- 
bany,” and “Burlington Ar- 
cade” denote. “ Pinch-Gut” 
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and “Crab-Crawl” speak for 
themselves. So does “ Vermin 
Villa.” Other localities, again, 
have obviously been labelled by 
persons endowed with a nice 
gift of irony. “Sanctuary 
Wood” is the last place on 
earth where any one would 
dream of taking sanctuary ; 
while “ Lovers’ Walk,” which 
bounds it, is the scene of al- 
most daily expositions of the 
choicest brand of Bosche 
“hate.” 

And so on. But one day, 


when the War is over, and 
this mighty trench-line is 
thrown open to the disciples 
of the excellent Mr Cook—as 
undoubtedly it will be—care 
should be taken that these 
street-names are preserved and 
perpetuated. It would be im- 
possible to select a more char- 
acteristic and fitting memorial 
to the brave hearts who con- 
structed them—too many of 
whom are sleeping their last 
sleep within a few yards of 
their own cheerful handiwork. 


III, 


After this digression we at 
length reach the firing line. 
It is quite unlike anything of 
its kind that we have hitherto 
encountered. It is situated in 
what was once a thick wood. 
Two fairly well-defined trenches 
run through the undergrowth, 
from which the sentries of 
either side have been keeping 
relentless watch upon one an- 
other, night and day, for many 
months. The wood itself is a 
mere forest of poles: hardly a 
branch, and not a twig, has 
been spared by the shrapnel. 
In the no-man’s-land between 
the trenches the poles have 
been reduced to mere stumps 
a few inches high. 

It is behind the firing-trench 
that the most unconventional 
scene presents itself. Strictly 
speaking, there ought to be— 
and generally is—a support- 
line some seventy yards in 
rear of the first. This should 
be occupied by all troops not 
required in the firing-trench. 
But the trench is empty— 


which is not altogether sur- 
prising, considering that it is 
half-full of water. Its right- 
ful occupants are scattered 
through the wood behind—in 
dug-outs, in redoubts, or en 
plein air—cooking, washing, 
or repairing their residences. 
The whole scene suggests a 
gipsy encampment rather than 
a fortified post. A hundred 
yards away, through the trees, 
you can plainly discern the 
Bosche firing-trench, and the 
Bosche in that trench- can dis- 
cern you: yet never a shot 
comes, It is true that bullets 
are humming through the air 
and glancing off trees, but 
these are mostly due to the 
enterprise of distant machine- 
guns and rifle-batteries, firing 
from some position well adapted 
for enfilade. Frontal fire there 
is little or none. In the front- 
line trenches, at least, Brother 
Bosche has had enough of it. 
His motto now is, “Live and 
let live!” In fact, he fre- 
quently makes plaintive state- 
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ments to that effect in the 
silence of night. 

You might think, then, that 
life in Willow Grove would be 
a tranquil affair. But if you 
look up among the few re- 
maining branches of that tall 
tree in the centre of the wood, 
you may notice shreds of some 
material flapping in the breeze, 
Those are sandbags—or were. 
Last night, within the space 
of one hour, seventy - three 
shells fell into this wood, and 
the first of them registered a 
direct hit upon the dug-out of 
which those sandbags formed 
part. There were eight men 
in that dug-out. The tele- 
phone- wires were broken in 
the first few minutes, and 
there was some delay before 
word could be transmitted 
back to Headquarters. Then 
our big guns far in rear spoke 
out, until the enemy’s batteries 
(probably in response to an 
urgent appeal from their own 
front line) ceased firing. 
Thereupon “A” Company, 
who at Bobby Little’s behest 
had taken immediate cover in 
the water-logged support- 
trench, returned stolidly to 
their dug-outs in Willow 
Grove. Death, when he makes 
the mistake of raiding your 
premises every day, loses most 
of his terrors and becomes a 
bit of a bore. 

This morning the Company 
presents its normal appear- 
ance: its numbers have been 
reduced by eight —c’est tout / 
It may be some one else’s turn 
to-morrow, but after all, that is 
what we are here for. Anyhow, 
we are keeping the Bosches 
out of “Wipers,” and a bit 


over. So we stretch our legs 
in the wood, and keep the 
flooded trench for the next 
emergency. 

Let us approach a group of 
four which is squatting soci- 
ably round a small and in- 
adequate fire of twigs, upon 
which four mess-tins are sim- 
mering. The quartette con- 
sists of Privates Cosh and 
Tosh, together with Privates 
Bunocle and Nigg, preparing 
their midday meal. 

“Tak’ off your damp chup, 
Jimmy,” suggested Tosh to 
Buncle, who was officiating as 
stoker. “Ye mind what the 
Captain said aboot smoke?” 

‘It wasna the Captain: it 
was the Officer,” rejoined Buncle 
cantankerously. 

(It may here be explained, at 
the risk of another digression, 
that no length of association or 
degree of intimacy will render 
the average British soldier 
familiar with the names of 
his officers. The Colonel is 
“The C.O.”; the Second in 
Command is “The Major”; 
your Company Commander is 
“The Captain,” and your 
Platoon Commander “The 
Officer.” As for all others of 
commissioned rank in the 
regiment, some twenty - four 
in all, they are as nought. 
With the exception of the 
Quartermaster, in whose shoes 
each member of the rank and 
file hopes one day to stand, 
they simply do not exist.) 

“Onyway,” pursued the care- 
ful Tosh, “he said that if any 
smoke was shown, all fires was 
tae be pitten oot. So mind 
and see no’ to get a cauld 
dinner for us all, Jimmy!” 
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on! Especially in number 


“Cauld or het,” retorted 
the gentleman addressed, ‘‘it’s 
little dinner I’ll be gettin’ this 
day! And ye ken fine why!” 
he added darkly. 

Private Tosh removed a 
cigarette from his lower lip 
and sighed patiently. 

‘‘For the last time,” he an- 
nounced, with the air of a 
righteous man suffering long, 
“T did not lay ma hand on 
your dirrty wee bit ham!” 

“Maybe,” countered the be- 
reaved Buncle swiftly, “ you 
did not lay your hand upon 
it; but you had it tae your 
breakfast for all that, Davie!” 

“T never pit ma hand on 
it!” repeated Tosh doggedly. 

“No? Then I doot you 
gave it a bit kick with your 
foot,” replied the inflexible 
Buncle.” 

“Or got some other body 
tae luft it for him!” suggested 
Private Nigg, looking hard at 
Tosh’s habitual accomplice, 
Cosh. 

“T had it pitten in an auld 
envelope from hame, addressed 
with my name,” continued the 
mourner. “It couldna hae got 
oot o’ that by accident!” 

“Weel,” interposed Cosh, 
with forced geniality, “it’s no 
a thing tae argie-bargie aboot. 
Whatever body lufted it, it’s 
awa’ by this time. It’s a fine 
day, boys!” 

This flagrant attempt to 
raise the conversation to a less 
controversial plane met with 
no encouragement. Private 
Buncle, refusing to be appeased, 
replied sarcastically— 

“Aye, is it? And it was a 
fine nicht last nicht, especially 
when the shellin’ was gaun 


seeven dug-oot!” 


There was a short silence. 
Number seven dug-out was no 
more, and five of its late 
occupants were now lying 
under their waterproof sheets, 
not a hundred yards away, 
waiting fora Padre. Presently, 
however, the pacific Cosh, who 
in his hours of leisure was 
addicted to mild philosophical 
rumination, gave a fresh turn 
to the conversation. 

“Mphm!” he _ observed 
thoughtfully. “They say that 
in a@ war every man has a 
bullet waiting for him some 
place or other, with his name 
on it! Sooner or later, he gets 
it. Aye! Mphm!” He 
sucked his teeth reflectively, 
and glanced towards the Field 
Ambulance. “Sooner or later!” 

“What for would he pit his 
name on it, Wully?” inquired 
Nigg, who was not very quick 
at grasping allusions. 

“He wouldna pit on the 
name himself,” explained the 
philosopher. “What I mean 
is, there’s a bullet for each one 
of us somewhere over there ””— 
he jerked his head eastward— 
“in a Gairman pooch.” 

“What way could a Gair- 
man pit my name on a 
bullet?” demanded Nigg tri- 
umphantly. “He doesna ken 
it!” 

“Man,” exclaimed Cosh, 
shedding some of his philo- 
sophic calm, “can ye no unner- 
stand that what I telled ye 
was jist a mainner of speakin’? 
When I said that a man’s 
name was on a bullet, I didna 
mean that it was written 
there.” 
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“Then what the hell did ye 
mean?” inquired the mysti- 
fied disciple—not altogether 
unreasonably. 

Private Tosh made a mis- 
guided but well-meaning at- 
tempt to straighten out the 
conversation. 

“He means, Sandy,” he ex- 
plained in a soothing voice, 
“that the name was just 
stampit on the bullet. Like— 
like—like an identity disc!” 
he added brilliantly. 

The philosopher clutched his 
temples with both hands. 

“T dinna mean onything 0’ 
the kind,” he roared. ‘ What 
I intend tae imply is this, 
Sandy Nigg. Some place over 
there there is a bullet in a 
Gairman’s pooch, and one day 
that bullet will find its way 
intil your insides as sure as if 
your name was written on it! 
That’s what I meant. Jist a 
mainner of speakin’. Dae ye 
unnerstand me the noo?” 

But it was the injured 
Buncle who replied —like a 
lightning-flash. 

“Never you fear, Sandy, 
boy!” he proclaimed to his 
perturbed ally. “That bullet 
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has no’ gotten your length yet. 
Maybe it never wull. There’s 
mony a thing in this worrld 
with one man’s name on it 
that finds its way intil the 
inside of some other man,” He 
fixed Tosh with a relentless eye. 
“A bit ham, for instance!” 

It was a knock-out blow. 

“For ony sake,” muttered 
the now demoralised Tosh, 
“drop the subject, and I'll gie 
yea bit hamo’ maain! There’s 
just time tae cook it F 

“ What kin’ o’ a fire is this?” 

A cold shadow fell upon the 
group as a substantial presence 
inserted itself between the 
debaters and the wintry sun- 
shine. Corporal Mucklewame 
was speaking, in his new and 
awful official voice, pointing 
an accusing finger at the fire, 
which, neglected in the ardour 
of discussion, was smoking 
furiously, 

“Did you wish the hale 
wood tae be shelled?” con- 
tinued Mucklewame sarcastic- 
ally. ‘Put oot the fire at 
once, or I’ll need tae bring ye 
all before the Officer. It is a 
cauld dinner ye’ll get, and ye'll 
deserve it!” 








IV. 


In the fire-trench—or per- 
haps it would be more correct 
to call it the water-trench— 
life may be short, and is seldom 
merry ; but it is not often dull. 
For one thing, we are never 
idle. 

A Bosche trench - mortar 
knocks down several yards of 
your parapet. Straightway 
your machine- gunners are 





called up, to cover the gap 
until darkness falls and the 
gaping wound can _ be 
stanched with fresh sand- 
bags. A mine has been ex- 
ploded upon your front, leav- 
ing a crater into which pre- 
datory Bosches will certainly 
creep at night. You summon 
a posse of bombers to occupy 
the cavity and discourage any 
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such enterprise. The heavens 
open, and there is a sudden 
deluge. Immediately it is a 
case of all hands to the trench- 
pumps! A better plan, if you 
have the advantage of ground, 
is to cut a culvert under the 
parapet and pass the inunda- 
tion on to a more deserving 
quarter. In any case you need 
never lack healthful exercise. 

While upon the subject of 
mines, we may note that this 
branch of military industry 
has expanded of late to most 
unpleasant dimensions. The 
Bosche began it, of course—he 
always initiates these undesir- 
able pastimes,— and now we 
have followed his lead and 
caught him up. 

To the ordinary mortal, to 
become a blind groper amid 
the dark places of the earth, 
in search of a foe whom it is 
almost certain death to en- 
counter there, seems perhaps 
the most idiotic of all the 
idiotic careers open to those 
who are idiotic enough to 
engage in modern warfare. 
However, many of us are as 
much at home below ground 
as above it. In more peaceful 
times we were accustomed to 
spend eight hours a day there, 
lying up against the “face” in 
a tunnel perhaps four feet high, 
and wielding a pick in an at- 
titude which would have con- 
vulsed any ordinary man with 
cramp. But there are few 
ordinary men in “K(1).” There 
is never any difficulty in 


obtaining volunteers for the 
Tunnelling Company. 

So far as the amateur can 
penetrate its mysteries, mining, 
viewed under our present head- 
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ing—namely, Winter Sports— 
offers the following advantages 
to its participants :-— 

(1) In winter it is much 
warmer below the earth than 
upon its surface, and Thomas 
Atkins is the most confirmed 
“frowster” in the world. 

(2) Critics seldom descend 
into mines. 

(3) There is extra pay. 

The disadvantages are 80 
obvious that they need not be 
enumerated here. 

In these trenches we have 
been engaged upon a very 
pretty game of subterranean 
chess for some weeks past, and 
we are very much on our 
mettle. We have some small 
leeway to make up. When we 
took over these trenches, a 
German mine, which had been 
maturing (apparently un- 
heeded) during the tenancy of 
our predecessors, was exploded 
two days after our arrival, in- 
flicting heavy casualties upon 


“D” Company. Curiously 
enough, the damage to the 
trench was comparatively 
slight; but the tremendous 


shock of the explosion killed 
more than one man by con- 
cussion, and brought down the 
roofs of several dug-outs upon 
their sleeping occupants. Alto- 
gether it was a sad business, 
and the Battalion swore to be 
avenged. 

So they called upon Lieu- 
tenant Duff-Bertram—usually 
called Bertie the Badger, in 
reference to his rodent dispo- 
sition—to make the first move 
in the return match. So Bertie 
and his troglodyte assistants 
sank a shaft in a retired spot 
of their own selecting, and pro- 
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ceeded to burrow forward to- 
wards the Bosche lines. 

After certain days Bertie 
presented himself, covered in 
clay, before Colonel Kemp, and 
made a report. 

Colonel Kemp considered. 

“You say you can hear the 
enemy working?” he said. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Near?” 

“Pretty near, sir,” 

“How near?” 

“A few yards,” 

“What do you propose to 
do?” 

Bertie the Badger—in pri- 
vate life he was a consulting 
mining engineer with a beauti- 
ful office in Victoria Street and 
a nice taste in spats—scratched 
an earthy nose with a muddy 
forefinger. 

“T think they are making a 
defensive gallery, sir,” he an- 
nounced, 

“Let us have your state- 
ment in the simplest possible 
language, please,” said Colonel 
Kemp. ‘Some of my younger 
officers,” he added rather in- 
geniously, “are not very expert 
in these matters.” 

Bertie the Badger thereupon 
expounded the situation with 
solemn relish. By a defensive 
gallery, it appeared that he 
meant a lateral tunnel running 
parallel with the trench-line, 
in such a manner as to inter- 
cept any tunnel pushed out by 
the British miners. 

“And what do you suggést 
doing to this Piccadilly Tube of 
theirs?” inquired the Colonel. 

“T could dig forward and 
break into it, sir,” suggested 
Bertie. 

“That seems a move in the 
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right direction,” said the Col- 
onel, ‘But won't the Bosche 
try to prevent you?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“How?” 

“He will wait until the head 
of my tunnel gets near enough, 
and then blow it in.” 

“That would be very tire- 
some of him. What other al- 
ternatives are open to you?” 

“TI could get as near as 
possible, sir,” replied Bertie 
calmly, ‘‘and then blow up 
his gallery.” 

“That sounds better. Well, 
exercise your own discretion, 
and don’t get blown up unless 
you particularly want to. And 
above all, be quite sure that 
while you are amusing your- 
self with the Piccadilly Tube, 
the wily Bosche isn’t burrow- 
ing past you, and under my 
parapet, by the Bakerloo! 
Good luck! Report any fresh 
development at once.” 

So Bertie the Badger re- 
turned once more to his native 
element and proceeded to exer- 
cise his discretion. This took 
the form of continuing his 
aggressive tunnel in the direc- 
tion of the Bosche defensive 
gallery. Next morning, en- 
couraged by the absolute silence 
of the enemy’s miners, he made 
a farther and final push, which 
actually landed him in the 
“Piccadilly Tube” itself. 

“This is a rum go, Howie!” 
he observed in a low voice to 
his corporal. “A long, beauti- 
ful gallery, five by four, lined 
with wood, electrically lighted, 
with every modern convenience 
—and not a Bosche in it!” 

“Varra bad discipline, sir 
replied Corporal Howie severely. 


}*? 
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“Are you sure it isn’t a 
trap?” 

“Tt may be, sirr; but I doot 
the oversman is awa’ to his 
dinner, and the men are back 
in the shaft, doing naething.”’ 
Corporal Howie had been an 
‘“ oversman ” himself, and knew 
something of subterranean 
labour problems. 

“Well, if you are right, the 
Bosche must be getting demor- 
alised. It is not like him to 
present us with openings like 
this, However, the first thing 
to do is to distribute a few 
souvenirs along the gallery. 
Pass the word back for the 
stuff. Meanwhile I shall en- 
deavour to test your theory 
about the oversman’s dinner- 
hour. I am going to creep 
along and have a look at the 
Bosche entrance to the Tube. 
It’s down there, at the south 
end, I think. I can see a 
break in the wood lining. If 
you hear any shooting, you will 
know that the dinner-hour is 
over!” 

At the end of half an 
hour the Piceadilly Tube was 
lined with sufficient explosive 
material—securely rammed and 
tamped—to ensure the per- 
manent closing of the line. 
Still no Bosche had been seen 
or heard. 

“Now, Howie,” said Bertie 
the Badger, fingering the fuse, 
“what about it?” 

“About what, sirr?” in- 
quired Howie, who was not 
quite au fait with current 
catch-phrases. 

“Are we going to touch off 
all this stuff now, and clear 
out, or are we going to wait 
and see?” 


“IT would like fine—— 
began the Corporal wistfully. 

“So would I,” said Bertie. 
“Tell the men to get back and 
out; and you and I will hold 
on until the guests return 
from the banquet.” 

“Varra good, sirr.” 

For another half-hour the 
pair waited—Bertie the Badger 
like a dog in its kennel, with 
his head protruding into the 
hostile gallery, while his faith- 
ful henchman crouched close 
behind him. Deathly stillness 
reigned, relieved only by an 
occasional thud, as a shell or 
trench-mortar bomb exploded 
upon the ground above their 
heads. 

“T’m going to have another 
look round the corner,” said 
Bertie at last. ‘Hold on to 
the fuse.” 

He handed the end of the 
fuse to his subordinate, and 
having wormed his way out of 
the tunnel, proceeded cautious- 
ly on all-fours along the gal- 
lery. On his way he passed 
the electric light. He twisted 
off the bulb and crawled on in 
the dark. 

Feeling his way by the east 
wall of the gallery, he came 
presently to the break in the 
woodwork. Very slowly, lying 
flat on his stomach now, he 
wriggled forward until his 
head came opposite the open- 
ing. A low passage ran away 
to his left, obviously leading 
back to the Bosche trenches. 
Three yards from the entrance 
the passage bent sharply to 
the right, thus interrupting 
the line of sight. 

“There's a light burning 
just round that bend,” said 
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Bertie the Badger to himself. 
“T wonder if it would be rash 
to go en and have a look 
at it!” 

He was still straining at 
this gnat, when suddenly his 
elbow encountered a_ shovel 
which was leaning against the 
wall of the gallery. It tumbled 
down with a clatter almost 
stunning. Next moment a 
hand came round the bend 
of the tunnel and fired a 
revolver almost into the ex- 
plorer’s face. 

Another shot rang out di- 
rectly after. 

The devoted Howie, hasten- 
ing to the rescue, collided 
sharply with a solid body 
crawling towards him in the 
darkness. 

“Curse you, Howie!” said 
the voice of Bertie the Badger, 
with refreshing earnestness, 
“Get back out of this! 
Where’s your fuse?” 

The pair scrambled back 
into their own tunnel, and 
the end of the fuse was soon 
recovered. Almost simultane- 
ously three more revolver-shots 
rang out, 

“TI thought I had fixed that 
Bosche,” murmured Bertie in 
a disappointed voice. “I heard 
him grunt when my bullet hit 
him. Perhaps this is another 
one—or several. Keep back 
in the tunnel, Howie, con- 
found you, and don’t breathe 
up my sleeve! They are firing 
straight along the gallery now. 


Vv. 
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I will return the compliment. 
Ouch!” 

‘‘What’s the matter, sirr?” 
inquired the anxious voice of 
Howie, as his officer, who had 
tried to fire round the corner 
with his left hand, gave a 
sudden exclamation and rolled 
over upon his side. 

“T must have been hit the 
first time,” he explained. 
“Collar-bone, I think. I 
didn’t know, till I rested my 
weight on my left elbow. .. . 
Howie, I am going to exercise 
my discretion again. Some- 
body in this gallery is going 
to be blown up presently, and 
if you and I don’t get a move 
on, p.d.q., it will be us! Give 
me the fuse-lighter, and wait 
for me at the foot of the shaft. 
Quick !” 

Very reluctantly the Cor- 
poral obeyed. However, he 
was in due course joined at the 
foot of the shaft by Bertie the 
Badger, groaning profanely ; 
and the pair made their way 
to the upper regions with all 
possible speed. After a short 
interval, a sudden rumbling, 
followed by a heavy explosion, 
announced that the fuse had 
done its work, and that the 
Piccadilly Tube, the fruit of 
many toilsome weeks of Bosche 
calculation and labour, had 
been permanently closed to 
traffic of all descriptions. 

Bertie the Badger received a 
Military Cross, and his abettor 
the D.C.M. 


But the newest and most sport this season is The Flying 


fashionable form of winter Matinée. 
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This entertainment takes 
place during the small hours 
of the morning, and is strictly 
limited to a duration of ten 
minutes —quite long enough 
for most matindées, too. The 
actors are furnished by a unit 
of ‘* K (1)” and the réle of audi- 
ence is assigned to the inhabit- 
ants of the Bosche trenches 
immediately opposite. These 
matinées have proved an enor- 
mous success, but require most 
careful rehearsal. 

It is two AM. and com- 
parative peace reigns up and 
down the line. The rain of 
star-shells, always prodigal in 
the early evening, has died 
down to a mere drizzle. 
Working and fatigue parties, 
which have been busy since 
darkness set in at five o'clock, 
—rebuilding parapets, repair- 
ing wire, carrying up rations, 
and patrolling debatable areas, 
—have ceased their labours, 
and are sleeping heavily until 
the coming of the wintry dawn 
shall rouse them, grimy and 
shivering, to another day’s 
unpleasantness, 

Private Hans Dumpkopf, on 
sentry duty in the Bosche 
firing-trench, gazes mechani- 
cally over the parapet; but 
the night is so dark and the 
wind so high that it is difficult 
to see and quite impossible to 
hear anything. He shelters 
himself beside a traverse, and 
waits patiently for his relief. 
It begins to rain, and Hans, 
after cautiously reconnoitring 
the other side of the traverse, 
to guard against prowling 
sergeants, sidles a few yards 
to his right beneath the friendly 
cover of an improvised roof of 


corrugated iron sheeting, laid 
across the trench from parapet 
to parados. It is quite dry 
here, and comparatively warm. 
Hans closes his eyes for a 
moment, and heaves a gentle 
sigh. 

Next moment there comes a 
rush of feet in the darkness, 
followed by a metallic clang, 
as of hobnailed boots on metal. 
Hans, lying prostrate and half- 
stunned beneath the galvanised 
iron sheeting, which, dislodged 
from its former position by 
the impact of a heavy body 
descending from above, now 
forms part of the flooring of 
the trench, is suddenly aware 
that this same trench is full of 
men—rough, uncultured men, 
clad in short petticoats and the 
skins of wild animals, and 
armed with knobkerries. The 
Flying Matinée has begun, and 
Hans Dumpkopf has got in by 
the early door. 

Each of the performers— 
there are fifty of them all 
told—has his part to play, 
and plays it with commend- 
able aplomb. One, having 
disarmed an unresisting pris- 
oner, assists him over the 
parapet and escorts him affec- 
tionately to his new home. 
Another clubs a recalcitrant 
foeman over the head with a 
knobkerry, and having thus 
reduced him to a more amen- 
able frame of mind, hoists him 
over the parapet and drags 
him after his “kamarad.” 

Other parties are told off 
to deal with the dug-outs. 
As a rule, the occupants of 
these are too dazed to make 
any resistance,—to be quite 
frank, the individual Bosche 
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in these days seems rather 
to welcome captivity than 
otherwise,—and presently more 
of the “bag” are on their way 
to the British lines. 

But by this time the per- 
formance is drawing to a close. 
The alarm has been com- 
municated to the adjacent 
sections of the trench, and 
preparations for the ejection 
of the intruders are being 
hurried forward. That is to 
say, German bombers are 
collecting upon either flank, 
with the intention of bombing 
“inwards” until the impudent 
foe has been destroyed or 
evicted. As we are not here 
to precipitate a general action, 
but merely to round up a few 
prisoners and do as much 
damage as possible in ten 
minutes, we hasten to the 
finale. As in most finales, 
one’s actions now become less 
restrained—but, from a brutal 
point of view, more effective. 
A couple of hand-grenades are 
thrown into any dug-out which 
has not yet surrendered. (The 
Canadians, who make quite a 
speciality of flying matinées, 
are accustomed, we understand, 
as an artistic variant to this 
practice, to fasten an electric 
torch along the barrel of a 
rifle, and so illuminate their 
lurking targets while they 
shoot.) A sharp order passes 
along the line; every one 
scrambles out of the trench; 
and the troupe makes its way 
back, before the enemy in the 
adjacent trenches have really 
wakened up, to the place from 
which it came. The matinée, 
so far as the actors are con- 
cerned, is over. 
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Not so the audience. The 
avenging host is just getting 
busy. The bombing - parties 
are now marshalled, and pro- 
ceed with awful solemnity and 
Teutonic thoroughness to clear 
the violated trench. The pro- 
cedure of a bombing-party is 
stereotyped. They begin by 
lobbing hand- grenades over 
the first traverse into the first 
bay. After the ensuing ex- 
plosion, they trot round the 
traverse in single file and oc- 
cupy the bay. This mancuvre 
is then repeated until the entire 
trench is cleared. The whole 
operation requires good dis- 
cipline, considerable courage, 
and carefully timed co-opera- 
tion with the other bombing- 
party. In all these attributes 
the Bosche excels. But one 
thing is essential to the com- 
plete success of his efforts, and 
that is the presence of the 
enemy. When, after methodi- 
cally desolating each bay in 
turn (and incidentally killing 
their own wounded in the pro- 
cess), the two parties meet 
midway — practically on top 
of the unfortunate Hans Dump- 
kopf, who is still giving an 
imitation of a tortoise in a 
corrugated shell—it is dis- 
covered that the beautifully 
executed counter-attack has 
achieved nothing but the re- 
capture of an entirely empty 
trench. The birds have flown, 
taking their prey with them. 
Hans is the sole survivor, and 
after hearing what his officer 
has to say to him upon the 
subject, bitterly regrets the 
fact. 

Meanwhile, in the British 
trenches a few yards away, the 
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box-office returns are being 
made up. These take the form, 
firstly, of some twenty - five 
prisoners, including one indig- 
nant officer—he had been pulled 
from his dug-out half asleep 
and frog-marched across the 
British lines by two private 
soldiers well qualified te ap- 
preciate the richness of his 
language—together with vari- 
ous souvenirs in the way of 
arms and accoutrements; and 
secondly, of the knowledge 
that at least as many more of 
the enemy had been left per- 
manently incapacitated for 
further warfare in the dug- 
outs. A grim and grisly drama 
when you come to criticise it 
in cold blood, but not without 
a certain humour of its own— 
and most educative for Brother 
Bosche ! 

But he is a slow pupil. He 
regards the profession of arms 
and the pursuit of war with 
such intense and solemn rever- 
ence that he cannot conceive 
how any one calling himself a 


CHAPTER FOUR.—THE 


“T wonder if they really 
mean business this time,” sur- 
mised that youthful Company 
Commander, Temporary Cap- 
tain Bobby Little, to Major 
Wagstaffe. 

“Tt sounds like it,” said 
Wagstaffe, as another salvo of 
““whizz-bangs”’ broke like in- 
flammatory surf upon the front- 
line trenches. ‘“ Intermittent 
strafes we are used to, but this 
all-day performance seems to 
indicate that the Bosche is 


really getting down to it for 
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soldier can be so criminally 
frivolous as to write a farce 
round the subject—much less 
present the farce at a Flying 
Matinée. That possibly ex- 
plains why the following stately 
paragraph appeared a few days 
later in the periodical com- 
muniqué which keeps the Ger- 
man nation in touch with its 
Army’s latest exploits :— 


During the night of Jan. 
4th-5th attempts were made by 
strong detachments of the enemy 
to penetrate our line near 
Sloozleschump, S.E. of Ypres. 
The attack failed utterly. 


“ And they don’t even realise 
that it was only a leg-pull!” 
commented the Company Com- 
mander who had stage-man- 
aged the affair. “‘These people 
simply don’t deserve to have 
entertainments arranged for 
them at all. Well, we must 
pull the limb again, that’s 
all!” 

And it was so. 


PUSH THAT FAILED, 


once. The whole proceeding 
reminds me of nothing so much 
as our own “artillery prepara- 
tion” before the big push at 
Loos.” 

“Then you think the Bosches 
are going to make a push of 
their own?” 

“IT do; and I hope it will 
be a good fat one. When it 
comes, I fancy we shall be 
able to put up something 
rather pretty in the way of 
a defence. The Salient is stiff 
with guns—I don’t think the 
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Bosche quite realises how 
stiff! And we owe the swine 


something!” he added through 
his teeth. 

There was a pause in the 
conversation. You cannot hold 
the Salient for three months 
without paying for the distine- 
tion; and the regiment had 
paid its full share. Not so 
much in numbers, perhaps, as 
in quality. Stray bullets, 
whistling up and down the 
trenches, coming even obliquely 
from the rear, had exacted most 
grievous toll. Shells and trench- 
mortar bombs, taking us in 
flank, had extinguished many 
valuable lives. At this time 
nothing but the best seemed 
to satisfy the Fates. One day 
it would be a trusted colour- 
sergeant, on another a couple 
of particularly promising young 
corporals, Only last week the 
Adjutant — athlete, scholar, 
bern soldier, and very lovable 
schoolboy, all most perfectly 
blended — had fallen mortally 
wounded, on his morning round 
of the fire-trenches, by a bullet 
which came from nowhere, He 
was the subject of Wagstaffe’s 
reference. 

“Ts it not possible,” suggested 
Mr Waddell, who habitually 
considered all questions from 
every possible point of view, 
“that this bombardment has 
been specially initiated by the 
German authorities, in order 
to impress upon their own 
troops a warning that there 
must be no Christmas truce 
this year?” 

“Tf that is the Kaiser’s 
Christmas greeting to his lov- 
ing followers,” observed Wag- 
staffe drily, “I think he might 
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safely have left it to us to 
deliver it!” 

“They say,” interposed Bobby 
Little, “that the Kaiser is here 
himself.” 

** How do you know?” 

“It was rumoured in Comic 
Cuts.” (Comic Cuts is the stately 
Summary of War Intelligence 
issued daily from Olympus.) 

“Tf that is true,” said Wag- 
staffe, “they probably will at- 
tack. All this fuss and bobbery 
suggest something of the kind. 
They remind me of the com- 
motion which used to precede 
Arthur Roberts’s entrance in 
the old days of Gaiety bur- 
lesque. Before your time, I 
fancy, Bobby?” 

“Yes,” said Bobby modestly. 
“T first found touch with the 
Gaiety over Our Miss Gibbs. 
And I was quite a kid even 
then,” he added, with charae- 
teristic honesty. “But what 
about Arthur Roberts?” 

“Some forty or fifty years 
ago,’ explained Wagstaffe, 
‘‘when I was in the habit of 
frequenting places of amuse- 
ment, Arthur Roberts was 
leading man at the establish- 
ment to which I have referred. 
He usually came on about half- 
past eight, just as the show 
was beginning to lose its first 
wind. His entrance was a 
most tremendous affair. First 
of all the entire chorus blew 
in from the wings — about 
sixty of them in ten seconds— 
saying “Hurrah, hurrah, girls!” 
or something rather subtle of 
that kind; after which minor 
characters rushed on from 
opposite sides and told one 
another that Arthur Roberts 
was coming. Then the band 

U 
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played, and everybody began 
to tell the audience about it in 
song. When everything was 
in full blast, the great man 
would appear—stepping out of 
a bathing-machine, or falling 
out of a hansom-cab, or sliding 
down a chute on a toboggan. 
He was assisted to his feet by 
the chorus, and then proceeded 
to ginger the show up. Well, 
that’s how this present enter- 
tainment impresses me, All 
this noise and obstreperousness 
are leading up to one thing— 
Kaiser Bill’s entrance. Preli- 
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minary bombardment — that’s 
the chorus getting te work! 
Minor characters—the trench- 
mortars—spread the glad news! 
Band and chorus—that’s the 
grand attack working up to 
boiling - point! Finally, pre- 
ceded by clouds of gas, the 
Arch - Comedian in _ person, 
supported by spectacled cory- 
phées in brass hats! How’s 
that for a Christmas panto- 
mime ?” 

“Rotten!” said Bobby, as a 
shell sang over the parapet and 
burst in the wood behind. 


II, 


Kaiser or no Kaiser, Major 
Wagstaffe’s extravagant an- 
alogy held good. As Christ- 
mas drew nearer, the band 
played louder and faster; the 
chorus swelled higher and 
shriller; and it became finally 
apparent that something (or 
somebody) of portentous im- 
portance was directing the 
storm. 

Between six and _ seven 
next morning, the Battalion, 
which had stood to arms all 
night, lifted up its heavy head 
and sniffed the misty dawn- 
wind— an east wind — dubi- 
ously. Next moment gongs 
were clanging up and down 
the trench, and men were 
tearing open the _  satchels 
which contained their anti- 
gas helmets. 

Major Wagstaffe, who had 
been sent up from Battalion 
Headquarters to take general 
charge of affairs in the firing 
trench, buttoned the bottom 
edge of his helmet well inside 


his collar and clambered up 
on the firing-step te take 
stoek of the position. He 
crouched low, for a_ terrific 
bombardment was in progress, 
and shells were almost graz- 
ing the parapet. 

Presently he was joined by 
a slim young officer similarly 
disguised. It was the Com- 
mander of “A” Company. 
Wagstaffe placed his head 
close to Bobby’s left ear, and 
shouted through the cloth— 

“We shan’t feel this gas 
much. They’re letting it off 
higher up the line. Look!” 

Bobby, laboriously inhaling 
the tainted air inside his hel- 
met,—being preserved from a 
gas attack is only one degree 
less unpleasant than being 
gassed,— turned his goggles 
northward. 

In the dim light of the 
breaking day he could discern 
a greenish - yellow cloud roll- 
ing across from the Bosche 
trenches on his left. 
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“Will they attack?” he 
bellowed. 

Wagstaffe nodded his head, 
and then cautiously unbuttoned 
his collar and rolled up the 
front of his helmet. Then, 
after delicately sampling the 
atmosphere by a cautious sniff, 
he removed his helmet alto- 
gether. Bobby followed his 
example. The air was not by 
any means so pure as might 
have been desired, but it was 
infinitely preferable to that 
inside a gas-helmet. 

“Nothing to signify,” pro- 
nounced Wagstaffe. ‘We're 
only getting the edge of it. 
Sergeant, pass down that men 
may roll up their helmets, but 
must keep them on their 
heads. Now, Bobby, things 
are getting interesting. Will 
they attack, or will they 





not?” 
“What do you think?” 
asked Bobby. 


“They are certainly going 
to attack farther north. The 
Bosche does not waste gas as 
a@ rule—not this sort of gas! 
And I think he'll attack here 
too. The only reason why he 
has not switched on our anes- 
thetic is that the wind isn’t 
quite right for this bit of the 
line. I think it is going to be 
@ general push. Bobby, have 
@ look through this sniper’s 
loophole, Can you see any 
bayonets twinkling in the 
Bosche trenches?” 

Bobby applied an eye to the 
loophele. 

“Yes,” he said, “I ean see 
them. Those trenches must be 
packed with men.” 

“‘ Absolutely stiff with them,” 
agreed Wagstaffe, getting out 
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his revolver. ‘We shall be 
in for it presently. Are your 
fellows all ready, Bobby?” 

The youthful Captain ran 
his eye along the trench, when 
his Company, with magazines 
loaded and bayonets fixed, 
were grimly awaiting the on- 
set. There had been an onset 
similar to this, with the same 
green, nauseous accompani- 
ment, in precisely the same 
spot eight months before, which 
had broken the line and pene- 
trated for four miles. There 
it had been stayed by a forlorn 
hope of cooks, brakesmen, and 
officers’ servants, and disaster 
had been most gloriously re- 
trieved. What was going to 
happen this time? One thing 
was certain: the day of stink- 
pots was over. 

‘When do you think they'll 
attack?” shouted Bobby to 
Wagstaffe, battling against the 
noise of bursting shells, 

“Quite soon—in a minute 
or two. Their guns will stop 
directly —to lift their sights 
and set up a barrage behind 
us. Then, perhaps the Bosche 
will step over his parapet. 
Perhaps not!” 

The last sentence rang out 
with uncanny distinctness, for 
the German guns with one 
accord had ceased firing. For 
a full two minutes there was 
absolute silence, while the bay- 
onets in the opposite trenches 
twinkled with tenfold intent. 

Then, from every point in 
the great Salient of Ypres, the 
British guns replied. 

Possibly the Imperial General 
Staff at Berlin had been 
misinformed as to the exact 
strength of the British Artil- 
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lery. Possibly they had been 
informed by their Intelligence 
Department that Trades 
Unionism had ensured that a 
thoroughly inadequate supply 
of shells was to hand in the 
Salient. Or possibly they had 
merely decided, after the play- 
ful habit of General Staffs, 
to let the infantry in the 
trenches take their chance of 
any retaliation that might be 
forthcoming. 

Whatever these great men 
were expecting, it is highly 
improbable that they expected 
that which arrived. Suddenly 
the British batteries spoke out, 
and they all spoke together. 
In the space of four minutes 
they deposited thirty thousand 
high-explosive shells in the 
Bosche front-line trenches— 
yea, distributed the same 


accurately and evenly along 


all that crowded arc. Then 
they paused, as suddenly as 
they began, while British 
riflemen and machine-gunners 
bent to their work, 

But few received the order 
to fire. Here and there a 
wave of men broke over the 
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German parapet and rolled 
towards the British lines—only 
to be rolled back crumpled up 
by machine-guns. Never once 
was the goal reached. The 
great Christmas attack was 
over. After months of weary 
waiting and foolish recrimina- 
tion, that exasperating race of 
bad starters but great stayers, 
the British people, had delivered 
“the goods,” and made it possible 
for their soldiers to speak with 
the enemy in the gate upon 
equal—nay, superior, terms. 

“Ts that all?” asked Bobby 
Little, peering out over the 
parapet, a little awe-struck, at 
the devastation over the way. 

“ That is all,” said Wagstaffe, 
“or I’m a Bosche! There will 
be much noise and some 
irregular scrapping for days, 
but the tin lid has been placed 
upon the grand attack. The 
great Christmas Victory is 
off!” 

Then he added, thoughtfully, 
referring apparently to the 
star performer :— 

“We have been and spoiled 
his entrance fer him, haven't 
we?” 


(To be continued.) 
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